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AT "COBURN FARM". THIS 26 
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Dear Readers, 


Hearts and flowers for Valentine's Day! Palmer has been 
with the flowers in Hawaii learning the hula. Carol has 
generously helped us. 


e For every issue Joan Perera secures the Selectmen Notes 
from Town Offices and then compiles them by subject for 
for our inside back cover. 

e Our children are our most valuable asset. A description 
of Strats' Place is included as well as some thoughts on 
the urgency of child care. 

e Property taxes are a concern for all of us. Paul Marsh 
shares a letter he sent to a resident who raised questions 
about assessment methods. 


A welcome to Bill Poisson who is joining our staff as an 
associate. Bill is active in the classic jazz series at the 
library and a frequent contributor to the magazine. 


On Sunday, February 7, our Annual Meeting will be held at 
3 p.m. at the home of Carol Caswell on Beaver Pond Road. 
We urge readers and writers to attend this business meeting 


so your voice can be heard. 
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DONELAN'S 


WHERE YOU SAVE MONEY| 


Hot Soup Available for Lunch 


Lincoln Station Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Sat. 8 am - 7 am 
Sun 12 - 6 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton & Gardner 


DOHERTY'S GARAGE INC. 
MOBIL 


Charter Buses Rubbish Removal 


LINCOLN ROAD_ LINCOLN, MASS. 
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(This statement in Thoreau's 1861 

Journal seems so much the credo of 
many in Lincoln. It was contributed 
by Ruth K. Hapgood.) 
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January 3, 1861 


What are the natural features which 
make a township handsome? A river, with its 
waterfalls and meadows, a lake, a hill, a 
cliff or individual rocks, a forest, and 
ancient trees standing singly. Such things 
are beautiful; they have a high use which 
dollars and cents never represent. If the 
inhabitants of a town were wise, they would 
seek to preserve these things, though at a 
considerable expense; for such things educate 
far more than any hired teachers or 
preachers, or any at present recognized 
system of school education. I do not think 
him fit to be the founder of a state or even 
of a town who does not foresee the use of 
these things, but legislates chiefly for 
oxen, as it were. 

Far the handsomest thing I saw in 
Boxboro was its noble oak wood. I doubt if 
there is a finer one in Massachusetts. Let 
her keep it a century longer, and men will 
make pilgrimages to it from all parts of the 
country; and yet it would be very like the 
rest of New England if Boxboro were ashamed 
of that woodland. 

I have since heard, however, that she 
is contented to have that forest stand 
instead of the houses and farms that might 
supplant (it), because the land pays a much 
larger tax to the town now than it would 
then. 
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I said to myself, if the history of 
this town is written, the chief stress is 
probably laid on its parish and there is not 
a word about this forest in it. 

It would be worth the while if in 
each town there were a committee appointed to 
see that the beauty of the town received no 
detriment. If we have the largest border in 
the county, then it should not belong to an 
individual, nor be made into door-steps. 

As in many countries precious metals 
belong to the crown, so here more precious 
natural objects of rare beauty should belong 
to the public. 

Not only the channel but one or both 
banks of every river should be a public 
highway. The only use of a river is not to 
float on it. 

Think of a mountain-top in the 
township -- even to the minds of the Indians 
a sacred place -- only accessible through 
private grounds! a temple as it were, which 
you cannot enter except by trespassing and at 
the risk of letting out or letting in 
somebody's cattle! in fact the temple itself 
in this case private property and standing in 
a man's cow-yard, -- for such is comonly the 
case! 

New Hampshire courts have lately been 
deciding -- as if it was for them to decide 
-—- whether the top of Mt. Washington belonged 
to A or to B; and, it being decided in favor 
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For your attractive, well-organized graphic projects 


Stephen Korbet 


Graphic Design 
Consultants 
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of B, as I hear, he went up one winter with 
the proper officer and took formal possession 
of it. But I think that the top of Mt. 
Washington should not be private property; it 
should be left unappropriated for modesty and 
reverence's sake, or if only to suggest that 
earth has higher uses than we put her to. I 
know it is a mere figure of speech to walk 
about temples nowdays, when men recognize 
none, and, indeed, associate the word with 
heathenism. 

It is true we as yet take liberties 
and go across lots, and steal, or "hook," a 
|good many things, but we naturally take fewer 
jand fewer liberties every year, as we meet 
jwith more resistance. In old countries, as 
jEngland, going across lots is out of the 
question. You must walk in some beaten path 
or other, though it may [be] a narrow one. 

We are tending to the same state of things 
jhere, when practically a few will have 
jgrounds of their own, but most will have none 
to walk over but when the few allow them. 

Thus we behave like oxen ina 
flower-garden... 

How few ever get beyond feeding, 
clothing, sheltering, and warming themselves 
in this world, and begin to treat themselves 
as human beings, -- as intellectual and moral 
beings! Most seem not to see any further, -- 
jnot to see over the ridge-pole of their 
barns, -- or to be exhausted and accomplish 
jnothing more than a full barn, though it may 
\be accompanied by an empty head. They 
jventure a little, run some risks, when it is 
ja question of a larger crop of corn or 
jpotatoes; but they are commonly timid and 
jcount their coppers, when the question is 
lwhether their children shall be educated. He 
lwho has the reputation of being the 
lthriftiest farmer and making the best 
jbargains is really the most thriftless and 
makes the worst. It is safest to invest in 
knowledge, for the probability is that you 
jcan carry that with you wherever you go. 
| But most men, it seems to me, do not 
lcare for Nature and would sell their share in 
all her beauty, as long as they may live, for 
ja stated sum -- many for a glass of rum, 
Thank God, men cannot as yet fly, and lay 
waste the sky as well as the earth! We are 
safe on that side for the present. It is for 
jthe very reason that some do not care for 
those things that we need to continue to 
protect all from the vandalism of a few. 

We cut down the few old oaks which 
Witnessed the transfer of the township from 
the Indian to the white man, and commence our 
museum with a cartridge-box taken from a 
British soldier in 1775! 
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LINCOLN COUNTRY ESTATE 
Lovely Fairhaven Estate situated on 6.56 private 
acres with magnificent water view. Generously 
proportioned rooms with multiple fireplaces and ter- 
races — A truly wonderful family home. 
MLS $950,000. 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 
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TWELFTH NIGHT 


by Suzanne Bodoin 
Student, Lincoln-Sudbury High School 
Shakespeare in Production 


Need something to break up winter's 
monotonous routine? Some see Lincoln- 
Sudbury Regional High School's hilarious 
rendition of Twelfth Night , a Shakes- 
pearean comedy about love and mistaken 
identity. Directed by Judy and Bill 
Plott and produced by Lincoln-Sudbury's 
Shakespeare in Production class, 

Twelfth Night includes a countless 


In a complicated love entanglement, 
there is the moody Lady Olivia, played 
by Maggie Hegarty, wooed by the virile 
passionate Duke Orsino, played by Dan 
Shugrue. Olivia, however, wants noth- 
ing to do with Orsino and claims that 
she will be in mourning for her recently 
departed brother for the next seven 
years, In the next moment, though, she 
falls head over heels in love with 
Orsino's manservant, Cesario, played by 
Jenna Weiss. There is a bit of pro- 
blem in their one-sided relationship, 
however, because Cesario is really Viola, 
a shipwrecked girl in disguise. The 
same dilemma occurs when Viola-Cesario 
falls in love with Orsino, and the 
merry chase is on. 

Complicating this whole soap opera- 
like triangle are the laughable exploits 
of Olivia's inebriate uncle, Sir Toby 
‘Belch, played by Andy Fisch. He tries 
with all his might to marry Olivia off 
to his wealthy and endearing, but not 
‘terribly bright friend, Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, played by Rob Myers, 
twined throughout the play are ex- 
tremely entertaining performances given 
iby the wide Fool, Feste, played by 
‘Deneen Howell, and Olivia's shrewd and 
\self-important steward, Malvolio, 
played by Rob Isaacson. 

At the conclusion of the play, after 
a surprise entrance by none other than 
Viola's believed-to-be-dead twin brother, 
Sebastian, played by Aaron Bloomenthal, 


Inter- 


number of talented and comical performers, 


all the twisted strands of the plot come 
together in one highly comical happy end- 
ing. Set in a Kennedy-era soda shop 
Relch's Burgers, complete with a soda 
jerk, and using authentic dress, props 
such as a jukebox, and songs like "The 
Duke of Earl" from the early sixties, 
Twelfth Night is a sure cure for even 
the worst case of the winter doldrums, 
To find out about tickets for this 
production, which will be perormed 
February 1, 2, 3, and 4 in the Rogers 
Theater at Lincoln-Sudbury, call the 


high school at 159-9527. 


\ / MUSINSKY & ASSOCIATES 
A SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
CONSULTING SERVICE 


Complete Educational Planning 
Secondary School + College « Transfers « Graduate Students 


(617) 899-5759 
49 Kendal Common Road Weston, MA 02193 
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The Lincoln Sudbury Players 
present 
TWELFTH NIGHT 
or What you Will 
on 
February 1,2,3,4 


8:00 p.m.-Rogers Theatre 
Lincoln-Sudbury High School 
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Tickets: .$5.00 
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For reservations and information 
call 259-9527 or 443-9961 


Season tickets will be honored. 
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Poetry 


A Love Poem 
by Delight McColl 


Could you grow love in a nightmare patch, 
throw back the fish and keep the catch, 
open the gate and shut the latch? 


Could you hide tomorrow under your hat, 
hold cabinet meetings with the cat, 
invite a rainbow in to chat - 


Could you sleep in an egg that didn't hatch, 
make fires with a tipless match? 


kiss a butterfly right where the wings attach? 


Some of these things you perhaps might do 
in some private way, if you wanted to, 
but if you didn't, I'd still love you. 


copyright 1989 Delight McColl 


The Late Bus 
by Mary Terrell 


Cold creeps under my coat 
through the buttonholes 

of my blouse touches 

my skin burrows 

deep into muscle and bone 
twines around arteries and veins 
I struggle to loosen 

its frigid grip 

my teeth clatter 

behind numbed blueing lips 
I wait in the moonlight 
stiff and naked 

as a leafless tree. 


copyright 1989 Mary Terrell 


Nantucket 
by Eugene H. Walker 


As the sun rose from the ocean 

And began to run his course westward 
Millions and millions of mayflowers awoke, 
Cpened their petals to welcome the light 
Exhaled the breath they had held all night 
And perfumed the airs that sweep 

Over the wide and windy moors. 


copyright 1989 Eugene H. Walker 
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NOHANT 
by Florence Wallach Freed 


(Home of George Sand and 
Frederic Chopin) 


Please - s'il vous plait 
wait, stay 

I've come so far 

to see you 


Pissarro's red roofs 
hugging white houses 
creamy cows 

kissing the grass 
sudden sunflowers 
smiling 


The tiny church where even a 
Jewish Atheist 

lights a candle 

Oh, let there be 
Enlightenment! 


A piano at the Inn 
I play Chopin - 
Nocture in E Flat 
Valse Brillante 
Parts of the 

First Ballade 

that tear your 
heart out 


Ten fingers fighting 
to knock out the 
twentieth century 
Sand and Chopin 
hovering, listening 
touching my shoulders 
holding me close 


Please - 

s'il vous plait 
wait, stay 

I've come so far 
to be with you 


copyright 1989 Florence Wallach Freed 


For February 
by Eleanor Fitzgerald 


Roses in the snow do not grow, alas. 

Wintery doldrums seem to never pass, 

Till something in the psyche supposes 
Spring, and roses. 


copyright 1989 Eleanor Fitzgerald 


Notes from a Library Watcher 


by Beverly Eckhardt 


Last June when I visited the new construction 
site at the Library to research a report for The 
Lincoln Review, gravel was being poured into parts 
of the excavation as insulation panels were being 
laid around the foundation. At that time there was 
not too much more than a big hole to be seen. It 
took a lot of mental imagery to translate the 
descriptions of the architect's plans into a picture 
of a building. Now in December, there is a brick 
and tile structure getting more complete every 
day. I called Carolyn Birmingham, the building 
committee historian, to find out the current status. 

Because we are all so impatient to begin 
enjoying the new facility, the present projection on 
the completion date was question number one. The 
target time for completion had been the end of 
February. However, no work could be completed in 
the interior until the structure was sealed from 
weather, meaning that the roof and the windows 
had to be installed first. That work was slower 
than planned. For one thing, two big windows had 
to be redone because they did not fit properly. 
Workmen are installing the roof tiles under a big 
blue plastic tarp which serves to keep rain out and 
protect the workers from the cold winds. (The 
tiles were chosen to match the slate of the original 
building, but they are not slate. Rather, they area 
fiberglass material called "supraslate" that is 
lighter and nominally as long lasting as the natural 
product.) Another essential to doing the interior 
finish work is a functioning heating system. Work 
on that also is somewhat behind. The new time for 
the building to be ready for occupancy is mid- 
jApril, but as Carolyn says, "That's just the esti- 
jmate that we can make right now — other things 
could happen to delay us." A date for any opening 
jfestivities will not be set until things are a little 
more certain about the actual completion. 
| The facade is already a topic for animated 

onversation. The workers are bringing their fami- 
jlies to Lincoln on weekends to see how it is 
| eveloping, and our local newspaper has been print- 
ing the reactions of townspeople to design details. 
The gables, particularly, have provoked comment. 
‘As they first went up, I found them very much like 
those seen in northern Germany, but now, with 
jornamentation, Carolyn says they have English 
jancestors. (Or maybe postmodern idiom??) The 
lanners were particularly interested in the coordi- 
ation of the brick colors with the older section. 
at aspect of the construction seems extremely 
Successful, as does the positioning of the tiles at 
the roofline of the walls. 
Carolyn is lyric about the interior spaces that 
will be available for library goers. "We planned for 
iews and sunlight, particularly up above where the 
hildren's room will be located." My family is 
ntrigued by the apses that add so much variety to 


Copyright 1989 Beverly Eckhardt 


the external views and offer a prospect of quiet 
retreats to read and reflect. 

I asked about the landscaping, especially 
about what had happened to the ancient maple near 
the former entrance. Sadly, the maple, having 
been in a state of decline for more than a decade, 
succumbed during the summer from the trauma of 
the excavation and the prolonged hot dry spell, 
even though efforts were made from the beginning 
to protect it. It is currently being totally removed. 
There is good news about the adjacent large elm 
which appears to be in a very good state of health. 
Under the present fiscal austerity there will not be 
a lot of landscaping, but the basics around the 
foundation will be tended to. 

Finances continue to be a concern. More 
money is needed to put some of the finishing 
details in place, so fundraising continues. Carolyn 
says, "If there is not enough money to install some 
of the details, then they just can't be put in." One 
compromise that was not made to save money was 
to cancel the installation of air conditioning. The 
committee decided that climate control was im- 
portant for both people and books, so it will go in. 

Aside from six weeks of schedule slippage, 
everything seems to be going very well right now. 
Let's look for a commentary on the Library's grand 
re-opening ceremony in the May-June '89 issue of 
The Lincoln Review. i} 
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Photographs of Children 
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259-0749 


HOLLY CLEANERS 


at the Mall in Lincoln 


Cleaning Tailoring Drapery Specialists 


Grand Opening Special $1.00 shirts 


Phone 259-9110 M-S: 7:00 - 6:00 


Early Childhood Programs in Lincoln 


by Jane Appell, Ph.D.* 


As the population of our town grows larger 
and younger, Lincoln like most cities and towns 
across the country must make accommodations to 
meet the educational and day care needs of its 
young children and their families. 

As of now, the early childhood needs of 
Lincoln proper are served by two privately run 
nursery schools and one day care center which is 
run as a nonprofit corporation overseen by a board 
comprised of parents. Children aged 3 to 6 who 
are identified as having special needs are serviced 
through the school system in special education 
preschool programs through the CASE collabora- 
| tive. 

Of the two nursery schools, Lincoln Country 

Day School serves children between the ages of 2.9 
and 6 with hours from 9:15 to 12:00 and an optional 
jextended day program from 12:00 to 3:00. Lincoln 
Nursery School serves children aged 2 to 6 witha 
9:00 to 11:45 morning program and an extended day 
program until 2:45. Despite the extended day 
options, these programs do not provide the needed 
flexibility to accommodate many families with 
working parents. Magic Garden, the day care 
center, provides more flexibility for parents and is 
the only available educational facility for children 
under 2. It serves children 18 months to 6 years 
and operates from 7:30 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
The substantial waiting lists for all three 
‘|programs suggest that there is a need for yet 
additional early childhood services. Many families 
|seek nursery school or day care services in neigh- 
|boring towns, although they would prefer to send 
|their children to programs in Lincoln. While there 
jare a few available educational slots for 3-to 5- 
year-olds in neighboring towns, most day centers 
report long waiting lists, with especially long wait- 
ing lists for toddlers. The director of Lincoln's 
Magic Garden reports a waiting list of twelve for 
space in the classroom for children under 3, and 
lists of five and seven for the other two class- 
rooms. There are already seventeen requests for 
places for children who will be ready to enter the 
youngest group in the fall of 1989 and eleven 
requests for the fall of 1990. The director reports 
that phone inquiries about available space occur 
almost daily and that at least five more prospec- 
tive wait-listers are due to visit the center in 
January. Since the town's birth rate has steadily 
jincreased each year since 1982, it is likely that 
jthese waiting lists will only become longer in the 
next few years. 


Compounding the problem of available day 
care is the dilemma of the lack of space for 
additional programs. Magic Garden has the organi- 
Zational capacity to expand if only it could. It 


currently occupies three classrooms in the Smith 
School and should optimally have four classrooms 
to best serve the age range of children currently at 
the center. In addition, Magic Garden would 
welcome yet additional space for needed day care 
programs such as a high quality infant-toddler 
program. Magic Garden was founded by Lincoln 
parents in 1982 when a privately run day care 
program stopped operating because it lost its space 
in the town hall. Magic Garden functioned first 
with two classrooms in the Smith School building 
and then with a third classroom which was granted 
to them by the School Committee in 1984. How- 
ever, there is no more space in the school building, 
and with the upcoming swell in the elementary 
school population, it is unclear just how long the 
current space will be available for day care before 
the school system must reclaim it for other pro- 
grams. 

The solution to the day care dilemma is not 
clear, but current trends both nationally and lo- 
cally point in the direction of school systems 
becoming increasingly involved in early childhood 
programming. In educational circles, there is talk 
of mandated educational programming for four- 
year-olds by the public schools within the next 
decade and of public schools as the logical sites for 
day care services. A just released statement from 
the Massachusetts Department of Education Bu- 
reau of Early Childhood Programs states that "All 
children ... should have access to high quality 
childhood programs and services" and "all families 
must have access to assistance that will help them 
a) care for and educate their children, and b) 
develop the skills, knowledge, and attitudes essen- 
tial for family functioning." It states further that 
"the developmental programs of the early child- 
hood years must be extended into and integrated 
with education at the elementary school level." 

In Massachusetts, Chapter 188 funding has 
been made available to school systems to develop 
early childhood programs. Sudbury has utilized 
Chapter 188 money to hire an early childhood 
coordinator and a resource coordinator, and it has 
developed an integrated preschool class, i.e. a class 
which accommodates both normal as well as spe- 
cial needs preschoolers. Wayland now has two 
integrated preschool classes housed in the public 
schools. The Concord public schools have used 
their funding to develop a transitional class for 
five-year-old children not yet ready to begin kin- 
dergarten, and they have developed parent educa- 
tion programs for parents of young children. In 
Lincoln, the past year has seen the formation of 
the Early Childhood Council initiated by school 
personnel and the hiring of an early childhood 
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coordinator with Chapter 188 funds. It is hoped 
that, among other things, the coordinator will set 
up early childhood resource centers in town and at 
Hanscom Air Force Base, provide a link between 
the public schools and early childhood providers, 
look at the feasibility of an integrated preschool 
class in Lincoln, and provide education for parents 
and teachers of young children. However, the 
future of this position and future programming by 
the Lincoln Schools is unclear due to budgetary 
constraints. 

In light of the recent educational and politi- 
cal trends as well as the increasing local population 
of very young children, it behooves the Lincoln 
selectmen and school committee to do some long- 
range planning regarding the nature and location of 
needed early childhood services in Lincoln. 


* Dr. Appell is a Magic Garden parent and 


actively involved with the Council for Children and 
the Early Childhood Advisory Council in Lincoln. 


now forming in Lincoln... 
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by Paul Marsh 


Review about property taxes, a fellow Lincolnite 
wrote me a nice note posing an interesting addi- 
tional question in a very clear way. I responded at 
some length. He replied that my response had 
helped him and that others might find it useful. 
The editors of the Review agreed. 

Herewith are relevant portions of that cor- 
respondence: 

The Question: The article leads me to raise a 
concern on which you may be able to give me 
guidance. Having recently moved from one house 
to another within the town, I noticed in the course 
of reviewing alternative properties that the ratios 
of the assessed values to the asking (and final 
‘ selling) prices on properties in Lincoln appears to 
vary considerably — between fifty-five percent and 
ninety percent. Can you help me to understand 
|why this is the case. To reference the terms used 
in your article, I know of no one who is paying 
more than his/her "fair share", but, writing as an 
uninformed observer, there seem to be some cases 
of owners apparently not paying up to their fair 
share. Is this a problem, or am I off base? 

The Response: You put your finger on one of 
the central concerns of our work. The Common- 
wealth's Department of Revenue requires every 
Board of Assessors to analyze each year each sale 
of property in its jurisdiction. The analysis focuses 
on the selling price of the property in comparison 
with its assessed valuation, corrected, insofar as 
jour information enables us, to the date of sale. 
\Excluded are transactions which fall outside the 
jmarket, like divorce settlements, foreclosures, 
|transfers within a family, sales to a developer. 
|What's left — the "good" sales — is the evidence of 
| the working of the real estate market in Lincoln 
\for the year. Any of these sales for which the 
/ assessed value is more than ten percent out of line 
) with the selling price must have its assessed value 
ichanged so as to bring it within bounds. It is 


\represents the full market values of properties in 
‘town for that year. 

But assessed values are required, in addition, 
jto be fair to all taxpayers within the jurisdiction 
\(the "no more" but "no less" idea). In this under- 
| taking, the estimation of value proceeds on a very 
\different basis: cost of replacement. We — and 
jevery other Board of Assessors I know of — pur- 
ichase from one of a handful of nationwide firms 
‘cost tables which enable us to calculate the cost of 
jreplacing a dwelling of whatever living area made 
\of any of the usual materials within a variety of 
ranges of quality and workmanship. These calcula- 
tions are corrected by the publisher for inflation, 
section of the country, and (by us) for depreciation. 
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Following my recent item in The Lincoln 


Valuing Property 


("A two-story clapboard house of three thousand 
square feet with attached garage all of very good 
quality materials and workmanship built in 1960".) 
The rationale for this calculation is like that of a 
writer of a homeowner's insurance policy. The 
difference between the result of this calculation 
and actual selling price is assigned as the value of 
the land alone to the lot on which the dwelling sits. 
In fact, all this exercise does is diminish the 
amount of uncertainty. 

Your own immediate experience indicates, I 
feel sure, that, despite the aura of objectivity and 
consequent popularity of accepted procedure 
among the assessing community, the selling, and 
particularly the buying, of a house is, at bottom, 
subjective, somewhat reminiscent of the choosing 
of a spouse. (One can fall in love with a house and 
its setting, not with an insurance policy.) Also, 
buyers buy a package of house in its setting, 
possibly a neighborhood, probably a town. To 
ignore, in any disciplined way, the power of these 
factors is to limit the sense of what someone might 
pay for a property — and that is what an assessed 
valuation is supposed to be. Very considerable 
objectivity can be brought to the assessment of 
real estate values by statistical analysis of very 
large numbers of sales of comparable properties in 
a very large market — Boston, for instance. But 
Lincoln has so few sales in a year — thirty or so — 
and most houses in town are so individualistic that 
traditional statistical analysis is inappropriate — 
and we do not yet have the computing tools re- 
quired for any analyses which might fit our circum- 
stances. Further, during the recent boom, real 
estate prices were going up at two percent a month 
or more while assessed values were fixed as of the 
previous | January: a December selling price could 
be at least twenty-four percent above assessed 
value. You, however, do not want excuses; you 
asked for an explanation. It is this: Predicting 
what amount of money a willing buyer will pay toa 
willing seller for property in Lincoln — assessing its 
value — is hard to do, given the idiosyncracies of 
each such transaction and of the Town and the 
intellectual poverty of the process itself. 

Finally, I'm chagrined to learn that you 
found differences between assessed values and sell- 
ing prices to be as much as forty-five percent. I 
suspect that correction of value to date of sale 
would reduce the gap considerably. My recollec- 
tion of our sales analysis for calendar 1987 is that 
the greatest disparity was in the mid-thirty per- 
cent range and there was only one that large. Our 
corrected ratio of assessment to sale price ended 
up a shade over ninety-five percent for the year. 
We certainly hope no one is paying less than his 
fair share and we are constantly trying to improve 
our ability to predict. B 
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Cable TV 


NASHOBA CABLE BEGINS SUBSCRIBER SALES 
IN LINCOLN 


Cable television is now available 
to residents of Lincoln. Nashoba 
Cable, the company chosen to provide 
cable service to the town will offer 
free standard installations for new 
customers. In addition, new customers 
who choose one of Nashoba's. dis- 
counted packages will receive their 
first month of service for half 
price. "This allows new customers an 
opportunity to sample our premium 
channel selections, and enjoy even 
greater savings for the first month," 


stated Deborah Howell, Nashoba's 
Marketing Manager. 
Lincoln residents can choose from 


service levels which range from Basic 
Service for $14.95 per month, which 
is $5 lower than the rate originally 
agreed to by the town, to discounted 
packages which include two or more 
premium (or non-commercial) channels 
beginning at $32.95. Customers who 
subscribe to three or more premium 
channels will save nearly $11 each 
month, and receive a free remote 
control unit, free Cable Stereo 
service and a free monthly program 
guide. In addition, Nashoba is offer- 
ing Lincoln subscribers a new fea- 
ture: volume control remotes. New 
' customers who choose one of Nashoba's 
discounted packages receive an added 
bonus of the first month's service at 
half price. 

"Nashoba's system is state-of-the- 
art," explained General Partner Alan 
Davis, "so our subscribers receive 
eiliOr wthe.most jpopolar. services 
available via cable. Cable used to be 
famous for movies and sports. But 
now, there is greater appreciation 
for services like WTBS with its 
Jacques Cousteau shows and National 
Geographic Explorer series, The 
Discovery Channel, with its '‘'PBS- 
quality' programming about’ science 
and nature, and the Cable News’ Net- 
works which rival the major broadcast 
network news programs for quality 
reporting and news gathering." 

Nashoba has several sales repre- 
sentatives who will be working in 


aspects) of 
can answer 


Lincoln. Trained in all 
cable operations, they 
questions about cable service that 
potential customers may have. "With 
so many channel options to _ choose 
from, we believe the best way to 
explain our service options is in 
person," said Lisa Keegan, Director 
of Sales. Orders for cable service 
will not be taken over the phone. 
"We've already been overwhelmed with 
phone calls from residents interested 
in receiving cable service," Keegan 
continued. Lincoln will be released 
in phases, and as soon as each phase 
is released, a sales representative 


will be in contact with residents in 
order to schedule an installation 
appointment. 

@ 


Oliver Wendell Homes said "Taxes are what 
we pay for civilized society." 


In preparation for town meeting on April 1 
the Finance Committee will be holding 
public meetings to discuss the budget 

of town committees, the schools, upcoming 
warrant articles. The schedule is: 


17 - Lincoln-Sudbury 
High School Budget 
review in Sudbury. 
19 - Board of Health 
Library 
Housing 
24 - Dept. of Public Words 
Water 
Fire and Police Dept. 
26 - Conservation 


January 


Budget and Land Purchase 


31 - Open date to be used 
if necessary 

14 - Warrant articles 

23 - Budget Hearing 


March 
March 


All meetings (except January 17) will be 
held in Lincoln Town Offices at 7:30 and 
are posted in the Town Offices. 


Plan to attend!!! 
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A PLAYGROUND -- AND MORE -- GROWS IN LINCOLN 


by Mimsy Beckwith 


A barn-raising. That’s what people are 
beginning to call it. 

Time was when an old-fashioned barn- 
raising was just about the only smart way to 
get a structure put up. The idea was simple: 
the menfolk of the community would come to- 
gether with energy, enthusiasm, tools, such 
skills as they had; the women would come too, 
to mind children and set out the food; any ox 
or dray horse that could be spared would be 
put to the task as well. Lincoln likely saw 
more barn-raisings than most towns. 

The news today is of the raising of 
Strats’ Place, Lincoln’s proposed commun- 
ity-built play area, this June. For the idea 
is much the same. Materials and tools will be 
donated or lent, and all construction will be 
accomplished by several hundred volunteer 
hours, man hours, woman hours, child hours. 
Oh, some things have changed. The feeding of 
the hands will in fact be overseen by one of 
our dads; the power-tvol dock will be manned 
by a mom; instead of mule power the Fort 
Devens Corps of Engineers will be there with 
heavy equipment. But it’s still going to be a 
barn-raising. Just a BIG barn-raising. 

Designed by the renowned firm of Robert 
Leathers, the result, it is intended, will be 
a recreational facility of extraordinary 
quality: a big, secure, public play area, in 
careful harmony with the wooded surroundings, 
shaded in summer, with benches and picnic 
tables, an open "amphitheater" area for meet- 
ings or presentations, a large wheelchair- 
accessible exercise area, and, of course, the 
play area of any child’s dreams. 

The merit in Strats’ Place, however, 
lies not so much in the having of a new faci- 
lity as in the making of it -- less in the 
barn than in the raising. This real value of 
barn-raising can easily be lost sight of, 
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especially in a community such as ours. We 
have already demonstrated, over and over, our 
ability to write a check so large as to buy 
the biggest and best of anything. But such a 
practice is not necessarily, or not only, 

what this community is about -- or what it 
should be about. Sometimes one wishes for a 
civic investment that is worthwhile beyond 

the finished product, that enhances our com- 
mon wealth before it’s completed. 

The project is in the able, sturdy 
hands of general coordinators Page and Peter 
von Mertens and several core committees. The 
von Mertenses, who themselves have raised a 
barn or two, feel strongly that everyone of 
our townspeople have something to give to 
this project, if possible. 

At the center of the story of Strats’ 
Place, of course, is the man to whom it is 
dedicated, Mike Stratton: heroic teacher, 
outdoorsman, father, beloved citizen, who 
lost his long and arduous battle with cancer 
just over a year ago. A memorial fund estab- 
lished by his family has brought the play- 
ground project through its early planning and 
design stages, and now, in Strats’ memory -- 
and in his name -- it is begun. As the 
project gains momentum, it seems more and 
more the most fitting kind of tribute. 

The very concept of such a venture is 
lively and enlivening, involving lots of 
people and requiring lots of neighborliness; 
it is hoped that almost all in this town will 
see fit to lend a hand in some way. Some 
people may lend a power tool for four days or 
a sturdy grandchild for an afternoon; others 
may make sandwiches for crew members or a 
donation of materials. Families and friends 
are already getting involved in a big way. 
It’s wonderful. 

Fund-raising for the project, too, is 
being accomplished in unconventional ways. 


Certainly, private donations (tax-deductible) 
will be sought, but playgrounds by the Robert 
Leathers Group traditionally have been sup- 
jported by creative enterprise. Currently 
junder way is the Buy-A-Board campaign through 
jwhich anyone can purchase an actual board for 
\Strats’ Place ($5 apiece); a replica of each 
is then inscribed with the donor’s name and 
attached to the architect’s rendering, which 
is posted for public viewing. It has been 
jtouching and exciting so far to watch the 
progress, to see boards bought for Christmas 
jgifts or birth announcements! The second 
notion for raising funds is called Pennies 
‘From Heaven, and yes, the idea is to collect 
a zillion (or so) pennies. Kids will collect 
pennies, but so will parents and grandparents 
jand passersby. And when they’re all collected 
\they will be lined up on the floor of one of 
jthe schools’ gyms and counted. (Like the 
jtown, the schools, from teachers and admini- 
jstrators to school committee, have been 
jtremendously gracious.) Hundreds of square 
eet of pennies, thousands of dollars, all 
jttoward the goal of the total effort, which is 
in the neighborhood of $50,000. 

Powerful proof of this quaint belief: 
hat little contributions from a lot of 
eople can add up to something awfully big. 


(Strats’ Place, PO Box 147, Lincoln 01773) ® 
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Lead on, MacDuff 


by Suzanne Marier 


Tower Road to Peirce Hill Road to the Bea- 
ver Pond Road and home. So many times we've 
walked that path, MacDuff and I, that in my mind 


| it's ours. Conversation with one or more of the 
| neighboring dogs. Visits with Dottie Murphy and 


shared laughter with her wit, her view of life, and 
her delightful way with words. Barks to let us 


| know her mantle clock is striking, that there has 
| been enough of story-telling, that it is time for him 


to lead me on. Side trips to the post office but 
always a pull on the leash when, in later years, the 
turn is directly to the Beaver Pond Road. Past the 
Bennett house and dogs, always curious about our 


| plans, and quickly past the barking German Shep- 


herd; up the hill towards the Churches and only 


| slightly farther on to Persis Murphy's house. Of- 


ten, then, with her and with her Laurie, the high- 
light of our walk: tea if the time is right, else 
coffee if the morning or Scotch if the blue hour. 
Always a cookie for MacDuff. Then home. 

The walk has changed since we perfected it. 
So many of the dogs have gone: Gus and Widgin 
first, Oscar, even Laurie. Toppie Dee, Isabel 
Peirce, and Harland Newton have gone too. Dottie 
and Persis have moved. The Churches have taken 
Winston and Clementine and left new Churches in 
their house. And now MacDuff is gone. 

His leash is in an antique box with three 
favorite rubber toys and the multi-colored blanket 
crocheted as a birthday gift. He was a little dog, a 
happy dog, a small white shaggy dog always care- 


fully groomed and handsome. He'd had his portrait 


‘done at Jordan Marsh. Lonsdale Macaroon Mac- 


‘Duff. He brought me joy. He was never so 
‘interested in TV as on the night we watched 


MacBeth on Channel 2 and heard his name — 
'MacDuff! —as spoken first by Malcolm, then by 
Ross, and in the end by lost MacBeth himself. 
Lincoln has dogs; one often meets the dog 
before the human owner of the house. My house is 
really MacDuff's house. He guarded it and me 
from a chair in the front window, his big terrier 
bark announcing postmen, walkers, rabbits, trucks 
and every other creature passing by. He'd come to 
get me so that I would open the front door before 
the knock whenever his friend Persis stopped to 
call. She was his favorite friend, she of the joie de 
Vivre. 
: Two days after MacDuff died, I picked a 
flower and put it on the ground above him. The 
flower withered and its color disappeared. Six days 
later another flower bloomed from that same stem. 
A beautiful blue, a flower more beautiful for being 
unexpected. A delight, a joy, as MacDuff had 
always been. ~ 
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My walks occur less often now. In my mind I 
feel the pull on Duff's black leash. But life 
continues. A new dog now at the Bennett house. A 
new house behind Mrs. Doherty's cottage over her 
grandmother's wildflowers, another being built next 
door to mine. Still, memories remain, and love 
endures. Just arrived, John Abbott's lovely coup- 
let: 


Lead On, MacDuff! May we join with you, 
Who have gone before, When our time is due. 


INC. FRAN YERARDI, PRESIDENT 
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Why a Housing Authority for Lincoln 


by Lorian Brown, Lincoln Housing Commission 


At Town Meeting this spring, the Housing 
Commission will propose a housing authority for 
Lincoln. Consider the following as your chance to 
sit down some cold and wintry afternoon with one 
of your neighbors who presently serves on the 
Housing Commission, your chance to ask that per- 
son some of your questions as to the wisdom of 
that step. Imagine a fire in the grate or a 
steaming cup of tea on the table to fortify you, 
because this is an important decision. And if 
afterwards, when you (or I) have safely slid or 
skidded back home (I prefer to imagine drifts of 
good dry January snow outside, the way it can 
crunch so securely underfoot in the blue dark, no 
ice at all), if you have more questions later, please 
call one of us up and ask. Okay, shoot. 


Why a housing authority? 

Three reasons. Because of the reality (not 
anticipated when the Town voted for a Housing 
Commission in 1979) that Lincoln is not eligible for 
most state and federal housing funds without its 
own housing authority. Because it is increasingly 
expensive to operate, maintain, and develop hous- 
ing. Because without access to state funds, an 
increasing financial burden falls solely on the 
Town. 


How much control will the Town retain if we adopt 
a housing authority? 

The Town will continue to have the control it 
has now through zoning and land use regulations. A 
local housing authority, by statute, is not exempt 
from local zoning control in the way that Massport 
is. A housing authority must come to Town Meet- 
ing for approval whenever it needs a parcel re- 
zoned in order to build housing. Town Meeting will 
_ continue to have control over development through 
_ its zoning bylaws. 


| What other safeguards are there? 

Authority members are residents of the town. 
Four of the five members are elected by the 
voters. Their meetings are open meetings. They 
_ must report annually to the selectmen regarding 
their operating budget. They must report to the 
selectmen on their housing goals and plans. And by 
statute, the Board of Selectmen can remove any 
authority member, if warranted, after a due pro- 
cess hearing and substantiated evidence. 


Would a housing authority work as closely with 
other Town boards as the Housing Commission 
| does? 

Yes. Local authorities must work closely 
with the Board of Selectmen, the Planning Board, 
the Conservation Commission, the Zoning Board 
(and with Health and Water Commissioners) when 
formulating specific housing proposals. The Execu- 


tive Office for Communities and Development 
(EOCD), which provides funds to local housing 
authorities, is not willing to fund projects in the 
face of opposition by town boards. 

To compete successfully for development 
funds, a local housing authority must gain and show 
community support for proposed projects. Evi- 
dence of support such as letters of commitment to 
the project from elected town officials and contri- 
butions by the town make a crucial difference in 
obtaining those funds, just as they did for Lincoln 
in winning HOP (Home Ownership Program) and 
CDAG (Community Development Action Grant) 
funding for the affordable units to be built by 
private developers at Battle Road Farm in North 
Lincoln. Broad community support and close and 
effective cooperation with Town boards and com- 
munity groups will be just as essential in the future 
as it is now. 


What about eminent domain? 

First, it is extremely unlikely that an 
authority made up of local residents and working 
closely with Town boards, would ever attempt to 
use eminent domain to "take" land from an unwill- 
ing seller. Authority members would recognize 
that such an attempt would result in so much 
uproar that their hands would be tied long into the 
future. 

Second, the state no longer allows housing 
authorities to use eminent domain in this aggres- 
sive fashion. The state now has a firm policy of 
not allowing housing authorities to use eminent 
domain to acquire land from unwilling sellers. This 
is because court rulings against housing authorities 
who used eminent domain aggressively in the past 
resulted in large awards to the unwilling sellers, 
awards which the state had to pay. State officials 
now recognize that aggressive use of eminent do- 
main results in so much opposition that fewer units 
of needed housing get built, not more. In the past 
twenty years, the power of eminent domain has 
very rarely been used by housing authorities in 
Massachusetts, and when it has been used it has 
been for technical purposes such as clearing title 
on properties acquired from willing sellers. 

Simply voting for a housing authority is no 
guarantee that family or elderly housing will be 
built in Lincoln. Creating needed and well- 
designed housing will continue to require the active 
participation, planning, and commitment of many 
town officials and citizens, just as it did with 
Battle Road Farm. Your present Housing Commis- 
sion members (Co-Chairmen Lee Harrison and Ray 
Johnson, Lorian Brown, Gus Browne, and Henry 
Morgan) unanimously support a housing authority 
for Lincoln because we believe the benefits to the 
Town outweigh the risks. Thank you for hearing us 
out. t) 
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Your Own 
Printing and 
Publications 
Department 
Whenever 
You Need It! 


We guarantee the appearance 
and quality you want in your 
print materials—leave the 
details to us! 


Ads e Typesetting ¢ Design ¢ Brochures 
Newsletters ¢ Logos «Forms ¢ Stats 
Print Mechanicals ¢ Scanning 

Disk Conversion e Fax 

Printing Help 


For service and job pick-up in Lincoln, 
call Bob Schuette, 259-0650 


IMPRESS DESIGN/ TYPOGRAPHY 


One Longfellow Center, Suite 151, Wayland 
(Rte. 20 at Minuteman Dr., Wayland/Sudbury line) 


508-358-4717 FAX 508-358-6146 
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Letter to the Recycling Committee 


ve We 
EF | Big 

Ben H lst) 

i Yow 


Dear Abby and Vicky and Harry and Gwyn and Enid— 


View Tiom 
seminl) 3) Craighill 


by Suze Craig 


With great interest I read your report; hooray that we’ll 
retum to days of yore when Lincoln was fiercely proud of its 
“exchange.” 

But you left out a recommendation. 

Recommendation Number 4 should have to do with kitchen 
waste. 

I can see it now, an earth-shaking innovation, one rapidly 
imitated by Lexington, Concord—even Holmdel, New Jer- 
sey—all those fine places populated with forward thinking 
citizens. 

Here’s the wording: “The Committee recommends that the 
Town recycle kitchen waste at the transfer station via a 
medium-sized flock of hens.” 

Now don’t summarily dismiss this idea as merely airy 
persiflage; consider the hows and therefores. 

Cost of collection: nil. Interested citizens would bring all 
their potato peelings, toast crusts, onion skins, all the 
cholesterol bits they’ ve dutifully trimmed off steaks and chops, 
apple cores, banana skins, shrimp and lobster and oyster 
shells—in short, every animal or vegetable waste produced in 
the kitchen with the exception of coffee grounds, tea leaves, 
and citrus. (Compost those.) A small scrap bucket to be toted 
along whenever one goes to the dump. 

Tipping cost: none. Hens will devour all of the above (with 
those three exceptions) and thrive. Storage cost: none. One 
feeds hens daily. Single caveat: no waste disposal after noon, 
thus giving the hens time to police the run. 

The results of such recycling deserve consideration. A hen- 
house (perhaps a species of edifice recycling) established in the 
shady portion of the transfer station, pleasantly landscaped, the 
run fenced and topped with chicken wire, would produce 
extraordinary benefits. 

Eggs of course are the most obvious. Manure, composted 
and ready to enrich Lincoln gardens by spring. Stewing hens— 
jeepers, when’s the last time you made chicken soup that tasted 
like it ought to? The possibility of show birds, perhaps a new 
strain “Lincoln Transfers,” a breed renown for voracity and 
good manners. 

Instantly available educational and civic badges for all Boy 
and Girl Scouts. 

Think of the tidiness of Lincoln refrigerators: no more 
suspicious half-empty pint containers of sour cream, or 
detonating ricotta tubs. No sullen silver and blue twists of 
cream cheese papers, fuzzy-haired meat loaf. With light hearts 
Lincolnites could open their now meticulously organized — 
fridges, knowing they risk neither the squalor of five days of — 
leftovers, nor the admonishing parental index finger “Don’t 
you dare waste that, with all those children starving in ~ 


Think of the increased civic pride: “Ah, Lincoln is different, — 
is thrifty, is tidy residentially and civically, physically and — 
mentally.” 

Gosh, the mind boggles. 


fR) 
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Vowel Play 


by Charles P. Kindleberger 


Lincoln parties are productive. Some 
ears back, I chatted with the daughter of my 
ost, and got started on the column about 
erbs and propositions. She said, "hang on," 
replied "hang in there," and before long we 
ere discussing hang up, hang-overs, 

ang-outs and so on. Recently at another 
jparty, 1 rashly disclosed to another neighbor 
hat I was "working" as I went to sleep on 
three-letter combinations with the same 
onsonants, and the full range of vowels - 
,@,i,0 and u, but had been unable to get all 
ithe way through. For example, to wit, viz.: 
and N — ban, ben (a Scottish mountain), bin 
and bun, but no bon (at least in English,) or 
IP and G —- peg, pig and pug, but no pag 
(unless as an abbreviation for pagination) or 
\pog. 


Genius flies where mere intelligence 
Iplods along. After the weekend he called and 
ffered 

B and G - bag,beg,bog and bug 

P and P - pap,pep,pip,pop and pup 

T and N - tan ten,tin,ton and tun (this 

just in case you have doubts, a 
cask for wine). 

I was told that these had been worked out in 
jthe shower. Any number can play anywhere, 
‘and in any bodily position: shower, bed, 
hopping kindling, horizontal, vertical, or 
jslanting. One variant would be to 
concentrate on a single consonant, used 
twice, as in pap, pep, pip, etc. L and L 
ome not very far; all, ell, ill, but no oll 
Or ull. T and T give you tat, Tet (as in the 
ffensive), tit, tot and tut (for tut-tut.) 
{But roll your own. 
| I suspect that the origin of the game 
lies deep in my past. In about 1933 I 
attended weekly, to cure my stuttering, Dr. 
James Sonnett Greene's National Hospital for 
Speech Disoders. The classes were made to 
jrecite, singly and collectively, the vowels, 
ithough not in alphabetical order: pee, pay, 
pie, po, pu; me, may, my, mo, moo, and so on. 
Dr. Greene made a lot of the distinctions 
among labials, linguals and other consonants, 
but I have lost the thread after more than 
half a century. 
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One does learn something every now 
and then, however. A local citizen, whom I 
don't know though I read his stuff 
voraciously, is M. Montgomery in the Boston 


Globe. He has taken over an abandoned weekly 


column reviewing national magazines. One 
Saturday a few weeks ago he mentoned the 
disease of the diarest who produced 155 
volumes of daily entries. It is 
"hypergraphia." I may have caught the 
affliction somewhere along the line, together 
with not a few of my economist friends who 
will be nameless. 
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EEE CEES 
ANTIQUE OR NEW OG 
We Can Frame It For You!! 

¢ Traditional and Contemporary stvles 

¢ Custom and Ready Made frames 

e Wide variety of wood frames 

¢ Complete line of Nielsen Metal Frames 

¢ Custom mats-Dry mounting 

¢ Needlepoint blocked and framed 

e¢ Prints and Posters 

© Professional in-store framing 

¢ Corporate and Commercial 
framing service 


NOW OFFERING......000000 NEXT DAY 
Ss, m FILM DEVELOPING 


9 PAPER In by 3 p.m. - Pick up after 4 p.m. 
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the Next Day 


FLORENTINE FRAMES 
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\ Concord Bookshop |) 


MURDER AT THE GARDNER 
by Jane Langton 


is now Out in paperback 


SIXTY-FIVE MAIN STREET @ CoNncoRD, Masstts 01742 


508-369-2405 
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by Bill Poisson 


(This is the fifth in a series of profiles of 
Lincoln people who play jazz as an avocation. Ed.) 


| Steve Crandall 

| "On Random Vibrations" ... this could have 
‘been the title of a typical paper (one of many) 
‘jpublished in some learned scientific journal by 
i}Lincoln resident Steve Crandall, Ford Professor of 
‘Mechanical Engineering on the M.I.T. faculty. A 
degree of irony attaches to Professor Crandal!'s 
jactivity in this highly specialized field, since his 
leisure time is frequently involved in generating 
vibrations that are anything but random — he plays 
Piano in the Tabor Hill Jazz Band (cf. Lincoln 
Review 12, No. 1, March-April 1988). 

Steve Crandall, Jim Faran's close collabora- 
tor, is a self-taught musician, having taken up the 
piano while in college. He is also adept on the 
banjo, which he has played in the Tabor Hill group 
at various times. His experience with that band 
goes back to its beginnings more than thirty years 
ago. Steve's interest in music, while somewhat 
influenced by listening to records, has resulted in 
another kind of response to the collecting urge, as 
will be seen.... 

Much in demand as lecturer, or visiting pro- 
fessor, Steve has travelled extensively in the 
U.S.A. and abroad, often accompanied by his wife 
Pat. China, Mexico, Egypt, the U.S.S.R., Israel, 
Thailand — these are just a sampling of his ports of 
call over the years. But, despite the seemingly 
golden opportunities in these countries for en- 
countering local jazz happenings, Steve's primary 
academic responsibilities usually worked against 
such extra-curricular activities. An exception, to 
some degree, was the year he and Pat spent at the 
University of California at Berkeley, when they did 
Seize the opportunity to hear Turk Murphy and his 
great Jazz band in San Francisco. 

Other foreign travel, while lacking much ex- 
posure to jazz, did lead to many additions to what 
is now a varied collection of exotic musical instru- 
ments. These unusual objects grace the room in 
the Crandall household where the Tabor HIll Jazz 
Band rehearses on many Sunday evenings. "Con- 
versation piece" is an inadequate term to apply to 
Such curios as the "erhu," a kind of violin from 
Thailand, played with a bow that passes between 
its two strings; a beautifully crafted Egyptian "al 
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azzmen of Lincoln 
— Steve Crandall 


oud" (the original "lute"); the "didgeridoo" — a 

drone-like wooden horn used by Australian aborigi- 
nes for communication (its bore is formed by the 
action of termites!!) or the hand-held Chinese reed 
organ, a strange looking assemblage of thin pipes 
activated not by a pump, but by the player's lung 
power ... Then there are the Yugoslavian "guzli" 
and the Japanese "samisen" (both stringed instru- 
ments) and a Danish cow-horn — the list is almost 
endless. His colleagues in Denmark could not 
understand why Professor Crandall would want 
such a rustic artifact, but that was exactly the 
point. 

Only by the wildest stretch of imagination 
could these be seen as jazz instruments, but one 
other item in the collection has an interesting 
relevance. One morning, some years after the 
formation of the THIB, Steve's wife heard WGBH's 
Robert J. Lurtsema refer to a "pipe and tabor." 
Intrigued by the name, she phoned the station and 
learned that this was a kind of "one-man band" 
prevalent in the Middle Ages. Not long afterward, 
at an "early music" recital in Boston, Pat met a 
craftsman who was actually making authentic ta- 
bors; one of his creations became a surprise Christ- 
mas gift for Steve. This accidental discovery of a 
coincidence in the name of an ancient instrument 
and the name chosen for their jazz band delighted 
the Crandalls and their friends at the time, and 
still does today. 

Most "trad" musicians consider themselves 
fortunate if their wives at least tolerate their 
involvement with music; Steve had the luck and wit 
to choose a partner who turned out to be not 
merely an enthusiastic supporter. Pat is herself an 
accomplished drummer, and occasionally fills in 
when the Tabor Hill's regular drummer is unavaila- 
ble. The Crandalls have put a lot into their 
involvement with jazz, but they also freely ack- 
nowledge that they've gotten a lot more out of it: 
a great deal of good fellowship, and tons of enjoy- 
ment. 

Like his founding partner and former neigh- 
bor Jim Faran, Steve Crandall has steadfastly 
resisted any and all opportunities to play his music 
for a fee. He does not fancy himself as a soloist, 
but is happiest when laying down a solid beat and 
the right harmonies for his fellow musicians. He 
represents everything good in the exclusive field of 
avocational jazz. 
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TRAVEL 
BIRDING IN BALI 


SECRET ISLANDS EAST OF BALI: BALI TO BIAK 
SEPTEMBER 15 - OCTOBER 1 1989 


Lincoln Travel invites you to join society expeditions, Victor Emanuel 
Nature Tours and world renowned British ornithologist, David Bishop, 
as we visit islands such as Waigeo, Halmahera and Obi, never before 
visited by birders. 


This special itinerary has been designed to show you some of the least 
known birds in the world while cruising in the comfort of the world's 
most sophisticated passenger expedition ship, The Society Explorer. 


Cost per person starts as low as $4,542.00. Please note that air fare 
from Los Angeles is free if booked prior to February 28th. 


Call us soon for further details, as space is extremely limited. 
The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln MA 01773 
259-8168 
Cynthia Fusek, President 


Country 
Flair Fashions 


¢ Individualized styling for the entire family. 
° Specializing in design perms and precision cuts. 


Drop by and visit, or call 259-9177 for an 
appointment. 


Lincoln Road * Lincoln, MA : 
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by J. R. Elkinton 


Watching birds in the dark at 3 a.m.? No, 
it's not impossible for a mind's eye that has 
been sufficiently stimulated. And last night 
the mind's eye of this male member of the 
above-mentioned pair was so stimulated by the 
events of yesterday. 

The day for my wife Teresa and myself had 
begun with a morning of birding on the dike 
at Concord's Great Meadows (lovely pintails, 
green-winged teals, great blue herons, hordes 
of Canada geese). The afternoon was spent 
perusing again our small battered loose-leaf 
notebook containing lists of birds seen on 
many an outing and trip of the last 47 years. 
In the evening, at dinner with daughter and 
son-in-law, Gwyn discussed good places for 
birdwatching in Lincoln and Rob twitted us 
again about a long-past "sighting" of 
"s sparrow (an old family joke). And 
. and I were reading 
E.B.White's delightful essay "Mr. Forbush's 
Friends" in which he enthuses over Edward 
Howe Forbush and his monumental work Birds 
of Massachusetts and Other New England States 
and diagnoses Mr. Forbush's birdwatching as 
sheer ecstasy. Hence my nocturnal avian 
musings. 

It is with some temerity that I write 
about birdwatching by such non-expert 

mateurs as ourselves, newly come to Lincoln. 
For Lincoln is the headquarters of the 
assachusetts Audubon Society, the home of 
rumlin Farm, and a community crowded with 
expert ornithologists including a disciple of 
udlow Griscom, the publisher of Roger Tory 
Peterson, and the dentist-ornithologist whose 
ental chair is a unique glass-enclosed 
Dservation post from which you, the patient, 
watch his birds while he watches your 
eeth--and reports on penguins. But for 
urselves, birding has been, not a 
Scientific pursuit, but just a good hobby 
that has given interest and pleasure to the 
comings and goings of our married life. 

Our birdwatching began in the spring of 
1941 when, as newly-weds and strangers in New 
aven, Conn., we needed an outdoor hobby to 


pursue together. Someone gave us a copy of 
' 


A Field Guide to the Birds . We 
Started in a state of complete ornithological 
ignorance: T. could only claim a grandfather 
ho had discovered the nesting site of the 
pink-footed goose in Spitzbergen and a father 
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Watching a Pair of 
White-—Crested Birdwatchers 


who had collected birds' eggs-—-an enthusiasm 
acceptable in earlier days; I had had in 
primary school one too many "bird walks." 

So, on our first outing with binoculars and 
Peterson in hand, we sighted a bird that I 
brashly identified from Peterson as Harris's 
sparrow; T. thought it looked more like a 
chickadee--which of course it was. From that 
abysmal point onwards the only possible 
direction for our birdwatching was up. 
Harris's sparrow, a bird of the U.S. midwest, 
began it all and in the process became a 
perennial family joke. 

Despite this shaky start we learned fairly 
rapidly. The next year, during a two-week 
camping trip by Indian Lake in the 
Adirondacks, we ran up a list of 75 birds 
that included a host of warblers (with and 
without wing bars), an Acadian chickadee, 
three Arctic three-toed woodpeckers, and--on 
the last evening--our first sighting of a 
black-crowned night heron. From then on we 
were hooked; birding became an added spice to 
every trip, short or long, as we looked out 
for identifiable feathered friends, old and 
new. Here are some of our more memorable 
encounters. 


Arctica 


three-toed 
woodpeckers 


In the salt marshes of New Jersey's 
Brigantine Refuge there was the white snow 
goose, at Bombay Hook on Delaware Bay the 
flashing black and white beauty of a large 
flock of avocets. From our sleeping bags in 
the open by Middle Saranac Lake in the 
Adirondacks we awoke to see two large 
pileated woodpeckers just above our heads. 
Camping with our children in the wilds of 
Wyoming, we were introduced to trumpter swans 
on Emma Matilda Lake and to yellow-headed 
black birds alomg Pacific Creek. In the 
1960's, Florida (the Keys, the Everglades, 
Sanibel) added a whole flock of new birds to 
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ur life list from anhingas through pelicans 
o woodstorks. Jamaica gave us the 
treamer-tailed hummingbird, and the rocky 
hores of Nova Scotia the black and white 
impet. In the lake-bestrewn wilderness of 


Willet 


orthern Minnesota we canoed alongside a 
amily of loons with the little ones riding 

n their mother's back; the haunting cries of 
he loons took us back to earlier years in 
aine and the Adirondacks. On a trip to North 
rolina to assuage our worry over the late 
rival of the invitations for our daughter's 
coming wedding, we were treated to the 
t-inappropriate sight of the courting dance 
two great blue herons in the shallow 

ters of Lake Mattomuskeet. 


Loon 
Our family visits to the British Isles 
xposed us to a whole new world of seashore 


d inland birds. Along the coast of 
mbrokeshire in Wales there were the gannets 
ith their white wings tipped with black, 
ying over the sea off St. David's Head and 
he coal-black choughs with their red bills, 
ving down the black cliffs of Pwllderi from 
he purple heather above toward the gray 

als on the rocks below. There were 
illemots, puffins, and oyster catchers 

ong the rugged coast of North Devon, the 
d-throated diver (British version of our 
rth American loon) with its family on 

ittle Ghleann Loch in Ardnamurchan by 
cotland's Western Isles, and from many an 
land moor or lowland meadow came the lonely 
y of the curlew. 


Red=throsted diver 


In our recent home at the foot of the 
Malvern Hills in Herefordshire we had plenty 
of well-known avian Britishers in our garden 
and at our feeder. Our favorite denizens 
were the house martins who returned each year 
to their mud—built nest under the eave, that 
is, until the house sparrows pecked a larger 
opening and threw the martin fledglings out. 
This crisis was solved by the purchase and 
installation of a Dutch manufactured 
imitation martin nest made of 
concrete--impervious to sparrow peckings——and 
our martins came back again. Nothing was 
more lovely than the flashing swoop of the 
martin's quick flight curving down and up to 
their under-eave nest. We are told that they 
still are there. 

From England periodic sorties onto the 
Continent from time to time provided us with 
further avian encounters. In France, the 
Camargue, the vast wetland of the Rhone delta 
on the Mediterranean coast, was highlighted 
by the brilliant blue red and yellow 
bee-eaters from Africa (not to be confused 
with the scarlet beef-eaters of the Tower of 
London). But surely our most vibrant avian 
encounter there was in the streets of Arles 
where a large flock of swifts noisily raced 
round and round the outside circumference of 
the Roman-built Arena--no doubt anticipating 
the periodic bull-running in the amphitheater 
inside. In Crete we saw the crested lark 
hopping among the early spring wild flowers 
in the ruins of Minoan Gournia. Beyond 
Greece and Crete we did not go, thus leaving 
the exotic birds of Africa, the Orient, and 
the Antipodes to more vigorous, expert, and 
compulsive birders than ourselves. 

If not to the East, at least to the West 
we did go for a change from the gray skies 
and short days of the English winter. In 
southern Arizona the Sonoran desert and 
mpuntains gave us a whole set of new birds 
including Gambel's quail (with its fancy 
forward-curled Ged crest) and the road 
runner which, when running, looked like 
nothing so much as a belated commuter dashing 
wildly after his departing train. And on the 
South Rim of the Grand Canyon, T. spied a 
mountain chickadee (which she did not confuse 
with Harris's sparrow). 

Not all encounters with birds were far 
from home. A personal and more 
emotionally-charged encounter took place many 
years ago in our home in Pennsylvania. One 
day there fell down our chimney into the 
fireplace, in a cloud of soot, a screech owl. 
On the day before, redecoration and 
repainting of the living room had been 
completed. Consternation--visions of sooty 
wings beating against the new curtains! 
Solution of the crisis--sidewise insertion of 
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a long-handled saucepan pinning the owl to 

* the firescreen, saucepan screen and owl then 

carried out the front door. Relief--new 

| decorations saved! We prefer our birds 

: outdoors. 
’ Many an unusual encounter by many a 

birdwatcher has been reported in the past to 

| Mr. Forbush who recorded them in his Birds 
| of Massachusetts . E.B. White relished these 
‘ 
| 

-—l 


J 


poet ee 
| Country Squire 
Luncheonette 


' LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS 
| (at the Mobil station) 


choice bits of information and reproduced a 
great many of them in his before-mentioned 
essay, such as, for instance, the battle to a 
draw between a great horned owl and a 
blacksnake, or the large bullfrog with a 
barnswallow in his mouth. To the author of 
this essay one of the most amusing was the 
report from Miss Elizabeth Dickens on Block 
Island that she had seen a brown creeper 
climbing a cow's tail. Surely this is a 
prime example of either blind ignorance of 
impending danger or sheer avian bravado. 

And what do you think was the subject of 
one of the last paragraphs of EBW's essay? 
None other than our first friend, Harris's 
sparrow! EB regrets that, due to the demise 
of Mr. Forbush, he cannot be recorded after 
Mr. Fred G. Floyd of Hingham, as the second 
sighter of Harris's sparrow in New England. 
365 Waltham Street Office (617) 863-0550 And to think that I might have joined them as 
Lexington, Ma. 02173 Home 259-8695 the third—-except, alas, it was only a ; 
black-capped chickadee. So much for the 
ornithological strivings of this 
not-—very-—expert watcher of birds. 

Nevertheless, in our relaxed approach to 
birding over almost five decades, the two of 
us have had a lot of enjoyment from our 
feathered friends. 

Now, old bald eagle, turn over and go back 
to sleep. 
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SELECTMEN NOTES 


John Caswell, Chairman 
Susan C. Fargo 
Warren Flint, Jr. 


Selectmen: 


FROM THE SELECTMEN 

The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers 
the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday 

night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town 
Offices building and are open to the public. Although a lot 
of it is routine, we offer an overview. 


Budget 
@ With a budget deadline of December 15, 1988, 
the Selectmen spent much of November and 

December. reviewing individual department and 
commission budgets for fiscal year 1990. On 

various Monday nights the Board met with: 
1) Chief James Arena who requested an 
increase in "call fireman" salaries, and 

a 40-hour in-service training for the 10 
members of his department; 

2) Town Accountant Lang to review the 
Town Offices budget; 

3) The Celebrations Committee Co-Chairmen 
who report that no budgeting increase 

will be sought in FY 1990; 

4) Housing Commission members who dis- 
cussed revenue plans for rental proper- 
ties and who advised the Board on steps 
taken to find an administrative staff 
assistant for the Commission; 

5) Representatives of Codman Community 
Farm who proposed the use of volunteers to 
undertake the painting of the barn; 

6) Finance Committee members to 
discuss a financial mode] showing 
projected growth and debt service; 

7) Council on Aging Director Kramer 
and Chairman William Davis; 

&) Recreation Committee members. 

e The Selectmen have contacted the Mass. 
DPW concerning the issue of sharing the 
overrun cost of relocating and replac- 
ing water mains along the Route 2 
construction project. 

Public Safety 

e Executive Secretary Ramsey represented 
the Selectmen at a meeting with Massport 
at which the feasibility of providing 
fire protection on a cooperative basis 
was discussed. 


Housing 
@ The Board considered the recommendation 
of the Housing Commission to form a 
Housing Authority by vote of the 
Annual Town Meeting in April 1989. 


Solid Waste 
e The Board discussed recycling plans. 
Full recycling awaits approval by 
DEQE. In the meantime the program 


will begin with the collection of 
business paper at the Town Hall and 
at the Schools. 


Land Use 
@ The Selectmen commended the Land Rank 
Study Committee for its excellent work 
in producing a bill to be forwarded to 
Senator Amick for filing. 


Traffic 

e The Selectmen reviewed a letter from 
the Thoreau Country Conservation 
Alliance regarding the Concord office 
park project at Route 2 and Walden 
Street. Although the development is 
seen as a Concord issue, the resulting 
traffic will impact Lincoln roads; 
therefore the Board will send a letter 
to the Secretary of Environmental 
Affairs,. James Hoyte, supporting a new 
EIR (environmental impact report) to 
address the traffic impact on regional 
(and Lincoln) roads. 

e The Selectmen held a public hearing on 
the Town's traffic rules and regulations 
for Cld County Road. The Board approved 
the new signs, the improved line paint- 
ing, and increases in fines for parking 
violatons. 


Schools 

e ‘The Board met with the Lincoln School 
Committee and members of the Lincoln 
School Foundation to discuss the role 
of the Foundation. Incorporated with 
the State and working through the 
School Committee, the Foundation will 
give teacher support and will help 


in the development of resources avail- 
able within the Town. 
Cld Business 
o The Poard met with representatives of 
the Strat's Place Committee to discuss 
progress in the planning of the play- 
ground in memory of Michael Stratton. 


New Pusiness 

o The Selectmen met with the Historical 
District Commission to review plans 
for the building of a ramp into the 
Pierce House. 

o The Board met with the CeCordova 
Roard of Trustee members for an update 
on the successful "Outreach Progra," 
an educational endeavor of the museum. 
The Selectmen also asked the DeCordova 
trustees for an informational packet, 
on the the Museum, to be used by the 
Selectmen's Office when disseminatiing 
information on townwide activities. 


(This material has been gathered by 


Joan Perera and covers the meetings 
from November 7 through December 5, 1988.) 
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Supplying Home and Farm Products 


to Lincoln since 1919. 

Garden Supplies Sand 

Grain Ice Melters 

Hardware Housewares 

Heating Oil Lumber 
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Friendly service Product knowledge 
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B.L. Ogilvie & Sons inc. 
Warren Ave. Weston 


With full-service offices 
and X-Press 24s 
conveniently located 
throughout the community. 


BayBank’: 


Something Better’ 


Member FDIC 
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Dear Readers, 


Do you know how long it took to prepare this issue? Six weeks 
of volunteer time. First there was a visit to Town Hall to find out 
what is on the warrant and who is running for office. Then The 
Review contacted various writers and asked "Are you interested in 
finding out about Flint's Fields, water and radon, the shared 
superintendency and ... ?" We also wrote to the candidates for 
political office. Some material comes in final form but most goes to a 
typist and then is proofread by the editors. In the meantime Palmer is 
gathering and making up the ads. Next Harold does paste up with a 
waxer (wouldn't it be nice to have a Macintosh) and takes it to Budget 
Printer. The last step - Carol places mail labels on each issue, sorts 
by routes, and delivers to the post office. 

A suggestion box has been placed in the library and we want to 
hear from our readers. A change in format? Shorter articles? 
Photographs? A change in content? Rob Loud has done an index of the 
last six issues and that might trigger an idea. Leave your name in the 
box if you would like to help. 

We look forward to seeing you at Town Meeting where we will 
distribute copies of this issue.’ 


Wee 


cover design by Harold D. Smith 
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The Big Farm 


(Open Space, Flints’ Fields, and Life in Lincoln) 
by E. Brad Meyer 


About ten years ago, when we were preparing 
to move to Lincoln, a friend who had lived here for 
a while summarized his experience for us. "Lincoln 
is a good town," he said. "The people are all crazy, 
but they’re really very nice." 

What did he mean, crazy? "Well, they all 
like to pretend that they live on this giant farm," he 
explained, "maybe in central Vermont or someplace. 
The funny thing is that the illusion works pretty 
well. It actually is a bit like living in up Vermont 
instead of half an hour from downtown Boston." 

Shortly after we moved, in the summer of 
1979, I began to see what he meant, mostly through 
my total inability to adopt the ways of a quasi- 
Vermont sort-of-farmer. First there was the busi- 
ness about the mailbox. The previous owners never 
put one up, and many of our new local acquain- 
tances advised us not to bother. "Just get a box at 
the Lincoln Center post office," they said. "That’s 
what everybody else does. That way you see people 
every day." This turned out to be a bit more 
trouble than we were ready to take on; with a 
five-year-old and three-month-old twins, there were 
days we didn’t get to the end of the driveway to 
pick up the mail, much less walk the half mile to 
the Old Town Hall. 

Despite the social disadvantages of Rural Free 
Delivery, we did manage to meet local people, 
especially when they came to us. Susan Brooks 
stopped by one afternoon, representing the First 
Parish Calling Committee. Before sitting down in 
the living room, she stood gazing thoughtfully out 
the window on the south side. I stood next to her, 
waiting for her to express her admiration of our 
vista of back lawn, small field and woods. "You 
really ought to cut down some of those trees," she 
said. "When I was a little girl I used to visit this 
house, and there was a wonderful view out across 
the Donaldsons’ fields from here." 

Though I was quite taken with Mrs. Brooks’s 
directness, this was quite a tall order for someone 
who was struggling to make a daily trip to the end 
of the driveway. I pictured myself buying a heavy- 
duty chain saw, climbing spikes, safety belt, and one 
of those helmets with the ear protectors and the face 
shield. After I got the trees down, I would need a 
tractor with a power take-off to run the chipper and 
the hydraulic splitter, and a large trailer to haul 
away the chips and take the logs up to the house. 
I was daunted. Besides, I had heard that Lincoln 
was full of active and vocal citizens who might take 
exception to what seemed, back before I learned how 
farmers think of trees, like a major desecration of 
the landscape. Along with almost everything else, 
the deforestation project went on the indefinite- 
future pile. 

We had an old, genteelly decaying barn on 
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the property, with a cavernous hayloft liberally 
coated with bat guano and, on the ground level, a 
single stall. Horses, more numerous then than now, 
would trot by on the bicycle path, and several 
people tried to sell us on the idea of having one of 
our own. I imagined trying to learn to ride again 
after my abortive attempts of thirty years ago, 
arranging for the delivery of hay, mucking out the 
stall on zero-degree mornings, and contending with 
numerous veterinary emergencies made more vivid 
by James Herriott’s cheerfully juicy stories. Fortu- 
nately for my sanity, we resisted the temptation. 
Fortunately for my coronary arteries, we also resisted 
buying the Jersey cow people told us we could easily 


- board nearby. 


But even though I wasn’t about to turn into 
any sort of farmer, I came to know and appreciate 
those who better fit the role. Early on warm fall 
Saturdays I would awaken to the sound, wafting in 
through wide-open windows, of harvesting machin- 
ery in one of several nearby fields. I met Warren 
Flint, Senior, who invited us to take a few ears of 
corn from his field (planted that year with delicious 
sweet corn) for our table. I mentioned to Rob 
DeNormandie that I was trying to find someone to 
mow the long grass at the bottom of our property, 
and came home the next day to find it done. And 
now that the field below the house has been cleared 
and a few carefully chosen trees removed, we have 
a lovely view of the ever-changing textures of the 
Donaldsons’ field to the southwest. I have grown to 
like living in the midst of all this open space, and 
I want it to continue. 

It’s not clear how long it can last, however. 
Increasingly hemmed in by office parks spreading 
west from metropolitan Boston, crisscrossed daily by 
commuters from the north and west headed for 
Waltham and points south, threatened by Hanscom’s 
long runways and commercial potential (which will 
be especially tempting to planners in the early 1990s 
during reconstruction of the central artery), our little 
imaginary Vermont farm town is starting to feel 
more and more like an outpost in hostile territory, 
cut off from supplies and ammunition. 

It is not helpful to anyone for us to fall 
victim to the siege mentality, but it’s hard to avoid, 
sometimes. During the controversy over the Bay 
Colony office park, the mayor of Waltham indig- 
nantly asked why Lincoln didn’t just give up and 
join the twentieth century by widening Trapelo Road 
to four lanes and putting in a few traffic lights. 
This proposal serves at least one useful purpose: It 
is the perfect example of what must never be 
allowed to happen — of the what would destroy 
everything that makes Lincoln what it is. The 
mayor thought he was playing to a gallery of his 
constituents, stirring up conflict across class lines 


Ef. Brad Meyer 


by rousing populist sentiment among the hard- 
working citizens of Waltham against the elitist snobs 
of Lincoln. The tactic backfired. The Waltham 
residents who live west of Route 128 understand the 
issues very well, and are now among the most 
dedicated and vocal opponents of uncontrolled 
building along Winter Street. We need to — and we 
can — build upon this commonality of purpose. 

This will take care and attention. If, as it 
seems, we are stewards charged with maintaining the 
rural aspects of Lincoln’s character, we must define 
what we are maintaining, and why, and for whom. 
We have so much beautiful scenery to look at that 
it is easy to forget what life is like without any. 
That would be a big mistake. 

Shortly after we moved here, the town 
meeting passed a motion to request no-parking signs 
along the shores of the Cambridge Reservoir. It 
seems that late-night revelers along the shore were 
disturbing local residents and littering the place with 
beer cans. The solution, however, was not only 
wrong but contrary to the town’s long-term interests. 

Before the signs went up, the shore of the 
reservoir was regularly dotted with parked cars, 
usually with either one or two people sitting inside. 
(The same was true of the public shores of a lake in 
Arlington near which we used to live.) The cars 
came and parked day or night, summer or winter. 
The people in them might appear to be eating lunch, 
or falling in love, or having an important fight, or 
just sitting in quiet contemplation. But they all had 
one reason in common for being there: The sight of 
open water surrounded by trees, with no sign of 
human habitation, is a healing thing. Buried feelings 
come to the surface; ideas that were jumbled to- 
gether sort themselves out. Open space is a com- 
munity mental health resource. And even though it 
never appears on anyone’s balance sheet, if true 
causes could be traced we would see that as open 
space (or access to it) disappears, we start to pay a 
very real price. 

Any measure designed to control people’s 
movement — fences, gates, locks, or signs — has 
two purposes. It must admit those you want to 
admit, and keep out the others. The no-parking 
signs fail on both counts. They have no effect 
whatever on the noisy, drunken, midnight party 
animals (unless they are backed up by increased 
police patrols, which are the correct solution in any 
case), but they deprive the ordinary citizen, who is 
not bothering anyone, of an important resource. To 
the extent that we are seen as supporting such 
measure, we who live surrounded by pretty scenery 
can be justly accused of elitism. 

On the whole, though, the town of Lincoln 
is pretty good at making its beauty available to 
people from out of town. In this snow-less winter 
it’s easy to forget our network of cross-country 
trails, and the regular influx of skiers that fills the 
Ballfield Road parking lot on a typical winter 
weekend. Although those same trails are less well 
populated in the summer, they are available for 
hikers too. The DeCordova Museum attracts people 
who come to see the latest exhibit, look out the 
window at the stunning view of Flint’s Pond (as it 


as once again come to be called), and wind up 
walking around the pond as well. The Museum’s 
summer concert series also provides a way for jazz 
and folk fans from around Boston to enjoy the 
music and the rural setting at the same time. 

With most of the land set forth in the Open 
Space Plan now secure from development, those of 
us who nourish our rural fantasies naturally turn our 
attention to the remaining large parcels of farm land 
near the center of town — those belonging to the 
Flint, Donaldson and DeNormandie families. (In the 
manner of those who still call our place the Fradd 
house even though the Fradds moved out in 1956, 
"the center" means the five-way intersection with the 
horse trough where very little happens; "the horse 
trough," of course, means the flower pot.) 

Developable land is now worth about fifty 
times the value of farm land. The two 17-acre 
parcels making up the Flint fields are worth about 
$100,000 per acre to a developer, but as farm land 
(that is, with an agricultural preservation restriction) 
only about $2,000 per acre. Under the circum- 
stances, the temptation to develop, or sell to devel- 
opers, is understandably very strong. 

The Flint family has lived in Lincoln for 
three hundred years; their contributions to the town 
are legion, and each branch in its way is helping to 
preserve the town’s character. Edward could build 
on his and Henry’s northern half; he is delaying 
development or sale to outsiders pending the town’s 
decision to buy. Warren, Senior is negotiating a 
combined gift and sale of the land’s development 
rights to the town through the imposition of a 
permanent agricultural restriction; he would retain 
possession of the land (at its much lower cash value) 
and continue to farm it. To complete both deals the 
town will have to raise around $2.4 million. 

Deciding how to respond to these offers is 
hard for people whose eyes are still watering from 
reading their latest tax bill. There used to be a 
generous supply of state money to assist in buying 
land to preserve as open space, and Lincoln has gone 
to that well more than once. In the past few years 
funds have become harder to get, partly because land 
committed to open space is forever unavailable for 
"affordable" housing. Lincoln now has a politically 
acceptable amount of affordable housing, but the 
current fiscal crisis has turned off the tap. With no 
state money we will, whether through private 
contributions or through a bond issue, be paying one 
hundred cents on the dollar. 

I hope that, whatever our decision, we will 
take into consideration our place in the region and 
our role as an important provider of scenery for 
everyone. We may not all welcome the double- 
decker tour buses cruising down Trapelo Road 
during foliage season, the commuters taking the short 
cut down Lexington Road to Route 2, or the crowds 
that flock to the DeCordova Museum concerts, but 
all are proof of the increasing desirability of what 
we have managed to preserve. If we are going to 
maintain the illusion that we live on a giant farm 
somewhere in central Vermont, we might as well 
accept the fact that people are going to visit us, and 
we might as well keep the farm looking its best. 
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COBURN FARM - ON 26 ACRES, THE 
2ND OF 9 FARMHOUSE CONTEMPORARIES 
NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 4608 
SQUARE FEET OF LIVING SPACE, 5 
BEDROOMS, 4 FULL BATHS, 1 HALF 
BATH, LUXURY KOCHMAN KITCHEN WITH 
SUBZERO REFRIGERATOR, WONDERFUL 
PORCHES - $895,000 MLS 


YOUNGER THAN SPRINGTIME AND 


THIS CHARMING SKYLIT TIMBERPEG 
ON OVER 5 LINCOLN ACRES WITH 
BREATHTAKING SUNSETS IS PERFECT 
FOR YOUR COUNTRY ANTIQUES! 
BEAUTIFUL CHERRY KITCHEN, WIDE 
PINE FLOORS, FRONT AND BACK 
STAIRCASES, STUDIO/OFFICE, 


5000 SQUARE FEET OF LIVING SPACE. 


NOW $715,000 MLS 


259-9700 
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DRAMATIC CONTEMPORARY ON ALMOST 


group | 
/7west | 
NINE LEWIS STREET @ LINCOLN, MA 01773 


MOVE INTO SPRING! 
THINK NEW! 


BEAVER POND ROAD - EXCITING NEW 
CONTEMPORARY WITH SOUTHERN EX- 
POSURE. FABULOUS KITCHEN WITH 
EXPANSIVE DECK OVERLOOKING WOOD- 
LANDS OFF BREAKFAST AND FAMILY 
ROOMS, GUEST SUITE WITH PRIVATE 
BATH, MUSIC ROOM, DEN, DRAMATIC 
ATRIUM ENTRY, GREAT NEIGHBORHOOD. 
$795,000 MLS 


COMPETITIVELY PRICED! 
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4 QUIET & PRIVATE ACRES IN EX- 
CELLENT LINCOLN LOCATION FEATURES 
THE ULTIMATE COOK'S KITCHEN WITH 
WALK-IN PANTRY, 3 CAR ATTACHED 
GARAGE & SHED, FIRST FLOOR 
MASTER, HEATED INDOOR 40° x 8' 
LAP POOL PLUS SPA, CHANGING ROOM 
AND FULL BATH, NOW $795,000 MLS 


443-5299 


COUNTRY CONDOMINIUMS 


GREENRIDGE - FABULOUS BUYS! 
TWO AND THREE BEDROOM TOWN- 
HOUSE UNITS WITH EAT-IN 
KITCHENS WITH BUTLER'S PANTRY, 
SOPHISTICATED DECOR, AIR 
CONDITIONING, WALK TO TOWN 
AND TRAIN, NOW $239,000 

AND $245,000 MLS 


END UNIT - ONE LEVEL LIVING, 

2 BEDROOMS, 2 FULL BATHS, 
WALKOUT TO PATIO, FULL BASE- 
MENT FOR STORAGE, EXCELLENT 
MANAGEMENT, SECURITY, GARDEN 
PLOTS, HIKING TRAILS, TENNIS 
COURTS, AFFORDABLE $ 259,000 MLS 


259-9700 


FARRAR POND VILLAGE 


LINCOLN RIDGE - RARE DETACHED 
3 BEDROOM, 3 BATH UNIT WITH 
ATTACHED 2 CAR GARAGE AND FULL 
WALK OUT BASEMENT FOR FUTURE 
FINISHING. TENNIS, WALKING 
AND SKIING TRAILS, ACCESS TO 
POND FOR SKATING AND CANOEING. 
$479,500 MLS 


DESIRABLE TOWNHOUSE IN WOODED 
SETTING, 3 BEDROOMS, 2% BATHS, 
BEAUTIFUL PARQUET FLOORS ON 
FIRST LEVEL, WALKOUT FINISHED 
BASEMENT, PRIVATE REAR PATIO, 
CENTRAL VAC, AIR CONDITIONED, 
POND RIGHTS, $298,000 MLS 


SrOUP/ west. 


443-5299 


NINE LEWIS STREET @ LINCOLN, MA 01773 
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Microfilm- 
Reader 
Printer 


Friday Morning 
Book Group 


Wednesday 
Morning 
Programs 


Museum 
Passes Children's 
Programs 


Join the FRIENDS OF THE LINCOLN LIBRARY. 
Your money will go along way to enrich the Library. 
For information call 259-8465. 
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Trying to Write an Article about the Governance 
at the High School 


by Betty Smith 


ese tevinge le the Kiont worden eLieal 1 
|} started when I was putting together this issue 
of The Lincoln Review and an advertiser said to 
}me, "You should write an article about the 
sharing of the superintendent at the high 

There was a meeting the other night and 
that is the 'hot' issue for town meeting." 

Sounded easy. Just gather the facts and 
| state them. Well, it wasn't. I visited the 
| high school and was told what the issue was and 
various feelings on it. Everyone was 
restrained, thoughtful, and concerned. But said, 
"Don't use my name. I don't want to be quoted." 
|} I thought to myself why do they care, they are 
just telling me the facts and a bit more but 
that is natural. 

So then it was off to Town Hall where 
Alyson Morse Katzman quickly drew from her file 
| cabinet a draft copy of the warrant article to 
amend the Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School 
Committee agreement. 

I started mentally to play the "what if 
game."' Suppose Sudbury votes for it and Lincoln 
votes against it. Suppose it is voted down 
| completely. I learned that both town meetings 
must approve the amendment in order for there to 
| be a shared superintendent for L-S and the K-8 
in Sudbury. It was easy to discover that our new 
Superintendent of Schools Greg Ciardi approves 
of the change. He has said so publicly. I found 
out that the job of a principal is to undertake 
educational leadership tasks and the job of a 
superintendent is to manage and set an 
educational tone. 
| It is public knowledge that the K-8 in 
| Sudbury and Lincoln and the High School (not 
unanimously) School Committees support the 
| article. I also read with care the material the 
| candidates for the school committees sent us for 
' the section of this magazine "Running for 
Office." I talked with two Lincoln citizens. 
| One said "you better stick to the issue in that 
article, get a focus, Betty." The other person 
| was concerned that I had my facts straight. [In 
the meantime I was given a report on a panel 
| discussion which was held by the League of Women 
Voters on the subject of the proposed governance 
change. 

I have reached some conclusions. 

' Lincoln as a town cares passionately about its 
children and their education. The whole 
community is very proud of its schools and well 
they should be. But there is a sticking point 
in a change in the governance. Lincoln is going 
to have to give up the right to vote for all the 


members of the L-S school committee. It is true 
we will vote for the Lincoln K-8 and they will 
appoint two people most likely from their 
committee. This right to vote means a lot ina 
democracy. 

So this is my article and all through it 
I feel another article churning "What is a 
school committee?" (By 
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Fine Arts Degree 
this in Graphic Design, 
Yale University. 
Design experience in: 
advertising 
announcements 
books 
brochures 
calendars 
calligraphy 
catalogs 
charts 
drafting drawing 
editorial layout 
educational materials 
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The Renaissance Spirit in Lincoln 
by Suze Craig 


It’s alive and well and is almost done working at Conant 
Road. 

I need to explain that this fall we hunkered down and had 
the kitchen redone. As spring turns slowly toward us we have 
anew living space; it has been created mostly by Lincoln hands. 
That all should come together via Lincoln talent is one quite 
| pleasing factor; the remarkable mixture of people who are 

doing it is yet another. 

The design came (after patient wheedling) from our neigh- 
| bor from up over the hill. Molly is architect, cabinetmaker, 
woodcarver, artist, farmer, designer; she has, to my certain 
knowledge, kept fancy pigeons, managed a Board of Directors, 
ridden a pony atop the Great Wall, sung in Purcell’s “Dido and 
| Aeneas.” From her I have sought—and received—sound ad- 
| vice concerning table saws, gold leaf, henhouse varmits, the art 
and science of human (and animal) communication. 

To label as Lincoln talent the cabinetmaker, Lissa, is to 
perhaps create a misnomer, as she no longer resides here. But 
her family does and here is where she grew up; she seems to 
know far more town worthies than do I. Another widely read 
artisan (I call knowledge of modern Brazilian literature wide), 
she has dabbled in inorganic chemistry as well as canoeing and 
done rather more than merely dabble in woodcarving. She has 
taught math and science in the South, worked long enough in 
Montana to be able to explain in great detail its geography and 
| geology. I covet her tool chest, which she built herself. 

Her cherry kitchen cabinets, which she has now finally 
given over to my care (albeit a tad reluctantly), gleam in any 
light, day or night; if your eye is given at all to following 
patterns, linking textures, you’ll note how the grain emerges, 
as delicately as a pool ripple, then trails along, undulating 
around corners, spreading in asymmetrical waves through 
_ baseboards, under counters. 

: I can’t talk of Lissa without mentioning Rachel, her assis- 
tant. One might quibble that she doesn’t belong on this listing 
_ because she ’s not Lincoln born or bred . Yet her passion for 
plants, her knowledge of Araucana hens, her discourse on the 
_ filing of stainless steel fit her neatly into the group. 

_ Norman, who is almost done turning Molly’s vision into 
_ reality, trained under that Lincoln high priest of builders, Mr. 
_ Moody. Of seemingly endless energy, all lithe whipcord, he 
also is Lincoln bred. He performs whatever the task at hand 
with precision and panache. Norman is artisan and artist, 
musician, craftsman, gardener, has hand-hewn timbers for Bam 
A (circa 1765, I think) (the barn, not Norman) at Codman Farm. 
I have partaken of discourse on the whys and wherefores of 
hanging up cradles in Alaska, the ins and outs of Peruvian 
trekking, the rise and fall of the music of Satie, and the sorrows 
of owning a Border terrier. (The joys are immediately obvious; 
you have only to be introduced to his Risa.) 

Karl, who is master painter as well as silage maker, who 
speaks Swedish as well as Tagalog (denying any kind of 
fluency in either) works for Norman and is yet another longtime 
Lincoln resident. He is intimately conversant with common- 
wealth politics and an excellent haymaker, not to mention 


Teas) View From }-\5 
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Minuteman. Meticulous and deft, he can—and will—tecycle 
almost anything. 

While Karl went to the Far East to fetch home his Philipine 
bride, Mark walked from halfway over the hill to take his place. 
To be perfectly kosher about this Lincoln talent angle, I must 
confess he arrived here only recently—but he did so by way of 
marrying a longtime resident, so that, sort of by extension, 
makes him local as well. His talents and interests are various 
enough to mesh with those of everyone here, and include the 
teaching of science, intimate knowledge of goat herds and 
language in Botswana, carpentry, and electronics. He spent a 
great deal of time on his knees, not in prayer but rather, working 
with slate. His interest in music, as he has pointedly observed, 
is not limited to WGBH in the moming, WBUR in the early 
afternoon, and WCRB in the late afternoon. He bills himself as 
a true free spirit, not constrained to merely classical fare, unlike 
others he could name. He has a discerning palate, preferring 
framboise to cassis, which is to say raspberry to red currant. 

All three men, in keeping with their Renaissance esprit de 
corps, sport full beards and luxuriant mustaches. 

Now comes the blacksmith, also a Lincoln resident. Clean- 
shaven, Ted is as of yet an unknown quantity, solely because 
he has just appeared in the wings. But I already note a certain 
self-reliant, free-ranging, downright Renaissance-like spirit 
about him. Lincolnesque, if you will. 

It’s been a stimulating fall and winter; by summer life will 
have calmed down to a dull roar, alas. 
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~middle-moderate and low income classes. 


A Bad Tax for a Good Cause 


Quietly lurking on a side burner, the proposed 
"land bank tax" waits only for a more auspicious 
political and economic moment to pounce. It 
seems unlikely that the state legislature will act on 
the highly regressive land bank tax (or transfer tax) 
this year, while the dust has not yet settled on the 
myriad of lesser, although also regressive, fees and 
fines currently proposed by the Governor. 

Will the strategy be to try to slip this so- 
called "land bank tax," a major new tax, through in 
the waning hours of an otherwise uneventful legis- 
lative session? If and when this happens, will 
Lincoln taxpayers find another "land bank tax" 


_article placed again at the very end of Lincoln's 


Town Meeting agenda, when barely a quorum of 
voters remain to consider the issue? 

How regressive is the "land bank tax?" A 
recent report by the accounting firm of Price 
Waterhouse, conducted for the National Associa- 
tion of Realtors, criticizes transfer taxes, which is 
really what the "land bank tax" is, for adding to the 
amount of cash a buyer needs to purchase a home. 
The study also found that such taxes take a larger 
bite out of low-to-moderate income buyers than it 
does of higher income buyers. 

In addition, the study found that: 

i. Based on recent trends, states with relatively 
high property values are most likely to consider 
real estate transfer tax increases. 

2. Increased transfer taxes are often earmarked 
for programs such as low income housing develop- 
ment and land acquisition for parks and open space, 
in order to make the tax increase appear more 
palatable. Earmarking is an attempt to overcome 
opposition to tax increases by attracting the sup- 
porters of particular expenditure programs. 


by Local option taxes shift the direct responsi- 
bility for tax increases from the state to the local 
level. 
_ options has forced local governments to search for 


Declining federal aid and limited financing 


alternate revenue sources. Consequently, it is 
important to carefully examine the adverse equity 
and economic impacts of property transfer tax 
increases. 

4, Property transfer taxes have a _ regressive 
impact on homeowners because the tax is typically 
imposed on home values (or mortgage amounts) at 
a flat rate. 

D. Housing expenditures and home values de- 
cline as a percent of income as income increases. 
In other words, the rich spend less on housing than 
Conse- 
quently, a 2 percent transfer tax would impose a 
burden of 4.7 percent of income on a homeowner 
with $22,500 of income buving a home for $52,500, 
as compared with a burden of 2.6 percent on a 
$100,000 income household buying a house for 
$128,000 (based on national averages from the 1983 
Census of Housing). 

6. The average family's home accounts for 68 
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by Eleanor Fitzgerald 


percent of their total assets while the value of real 
estate is only 15 percent of total assets for house- 
holds with incomes of $280,000 or more. Thus, as a 
form of wealth tax, real estate transfer taxes 
weigh more heavily on the lower and middle in- 
come classes than on the wealthy. 

TAs Real estate transfer taxes are discrimina- 
tory because they are assessed against only one 
type of asset — real estate — while similar taxes 
are rarely applied to financial assets, such as 
stocks and bonds. 

8. Transfer taxes have considerable impact on 
closing costs. The greater these closing costs are, 
the more they cut into funds that would otherwise 
be available for a down payment. 

9% Property transfer taxes add to the total cost 
of buying a home and can require buyers to accept 
lower quality housing than they would otherwise be 
able to afford. 

10. The average transfer tax burden in the east- 
ern states is four to five times greater than in 
other regions. 


1a Transfer taxes are not deductible under the 
federal income tax. 
122 Revenue from transfer taxes tends to be 


very volatile and, therefore, not reliable as a 
source of revenue. An unreliable revenue source 
makes it very difficult to carry out budgeted 
spending plans, particularly when the revenue is 
earmarked to finance a specific program.* 

Will we all be paying this tax — eventually? 
Possibly, but certainly not with the same fre- 
quency. Properties remaining in the same families 
for many generations, or even centuries, will not 
be subject to this tax until and unless they are ever 
sold on the open market. And while it is true they 
will be subject to estate taxes, all properties being 
sold on the open market, including some sold to 
settle estates (which will also pay estate taxes), 
will be subject to this new tax regardless of 
personal circumstances. 

Families whose job requirements cause them 
to transfer frequently or those who upgrade or 
scale down two or three times in a twenty-year 
period will be penalized many thousands of dollars. 
For moderate income families who do not find 
subsidized housing an acceptable option but are 
willing to put in the extra effort to restore that 
fixer-upper, this tax will take away much incen- 
tive. Conservation and affordable housing are 
issues receiving strong support in this town. Those 
of us who vote for them should be willing to pay 
for them and not put this extra burden on those 
who just happen to be buying or selling their 
homes. Do we really want to create a tax that for 
some will mean an entitlement and for others a 
gross inequity? 


me Information for this article was excerpted 
from The Baystate Realtor, "Real Estate News," 
Vol. 66 No. 2, page 5. 
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New Construction under $600,000. Architecturally 
designed contemporary home featuring four bedrooms, 
2 full baths and 2 half baths. 


New Construction 


Custom designed home combines an 
English Manor styled exterior with an 
exceptionally functional and 
contemporary hi-tech interior design. 


Price Upon Request : 


Great multi-level floor plan offered at 
$750,000. Custom designed home on Weston 
line. A successful blend of traditional 

and contemporary flair featuring 4 bedrooms, 
3 full baths and 2 half baths. 


LAND: Lots available in Lincoln and Weston. 


259-1100 
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Architectural, 
and landscaping plans available. Owner financing possible. 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 
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New Construction. 
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A true masterpiece combining 
the elegance of the late Victorian era with a 
contemporary flair to produce a home for the 
next century. 
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LINCOLN ----- THE BEST OF ALL WORLDS: 


In the very heart of Lincoln! A graceful 
circular driveway is the approach to this 
architecturally refined, nine room colonial 
home surrounded by 2.5 acres of landscaped 
gardens and rolling lawns. 


$895,000. 


Sunset views on "Town Hill"! Seven room 
vintage colonial with character. Spacious 
rooms that focus on spectacularly landscaped 
yard and flourishing greenhouse. Bike path 
to the center. 


$625,000. 


Lincoln Ridge Condo: Water and wooded views. Neutral decor with 
$425,000. 


three/four bedrooms - excellent design. 


LAND: Sunny two acre building lot in Lincoln Center location. 
Meadow setting. Available for immediate construction $325,000. 


259-1100 
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Old Town Hall, Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 


Better 


and Gardens& 


Riverfront contemporary with vaulted 
cedar ceilings and walls of glass. 
Terraced steps lead to the in-ground 
jacuzzi and swimming pool. 


$700,000. 


Spacious eight room colonial surrounded 
by over two wooded acres. Comfortable, 
cozy fireplaced family room off eat- 
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$479,500. 
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CAN I FIND A GOOD LAWYER BY READING AN AD? 


If you read the yellow pages where Lawyers come between 
"Lawn Mowers" and "Leotards" ("see: dancing supplies"), you 
might get the impression that the majority of legal practice 
is devoted to personal injury and divorce not because this is 
the fact, but because no exceptional intelligence is required 
to slip on a banana peel or to walk out on your spouse of 20 
years. 


All lawyers are licensed by the state just like barbers 
and plumbers. And just like barbers and plumbers, some 
lawyers are better than others; and the fact that a lawyer 
says that he specializes ("concentrates" is the judicially 
approved expression) in real estate, domestic relations or 
estate planning (you never see mergers and acquisitions 
mentioned in the yellow pages) is less an assurance of 
expertise than a desire to attract business of that kind. 


Perish the thought, but this is even true of the bar 
association referral services. When we get such a referral 
for someone who wants to sue their grandmother because she 
didn’t tell them that there is a way to play an E chord on a 
guitar with only 2 fingers, its because we checked the box on 
the application "musical malpractice", and not because we 
played Malaguena blindfolded before a panel of retired judges. 
All the bar association knows is that a) we haven’t been 
disbarred, b) we are a member in good standing (i.e. we’ve paid 
our dues), and c) we have filled out an application to be 
listed in their referral service under that particular 
"area of concentration". 


Well, then, if you can’t tell from the yellow pages or 
the bar association referral service, how can YOU Stel len f44 
lawyer is the right one for you and for the problem you have? 


The best way we know of is to ask someone who has had 
experience in the kind of problem you have and whose judgment 
you respect. This may be a friend who has been through a 
difficult divorce and who thinks that her ex-husband’s lawyer 
did an effective and professional JOD. “Or,;sit may be alread 
estate broker, a banker, a business associate or a friend who 
is a lawyer. 


You should then talk to the lawyer (preferably face to 
face), ask him if he does the kind of thing you need done 
(don’t assume that all lawyers do everything), how much it 
will cost, and, most important, see if he can explain legal 
issues to you in a way that is neither condescending nor 
obscure. Law is no different from anything else: an ounce of 
honesty and common sense is worth a ton of "professional" 
sounding jargon. Don’t underestimate the personal 
relationship, because there is no professional with whom it 
is more important to communicate effectively than your 
lawyer. 


If you would like to talk to one of us about the services 
we provide, please call. If you like what you hear, it may 
prove that you can find a good lawyer through advertising. 


Henry J. Dane James F. O’Brien 


Trevor A. Haydon Clement F. Russell 


Dane & O’Brien 
Attorneys 

91 Main Street 
Concord 

(508) 369-8333 
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Traffic Memoirs 


by Judy Emmons 


Growing up in Winchester back in the days 
before there was a Route 2 in existence, I hardly 
knew there was a place called Lincoln and never 
came here until one night in the late forties a 
singing group I was in was invited to practice at 
the home of someone I hardly knew named Gordon 
Winchell. I remember getting thoroughly lost in 
the dark of night after finding the Five Corners by 
the library on roads that seemed like cow paths, 
and arriving at the Wincheli's half an hour later 
thinking I never wanted to drive on those roads 
again. Little did I know then that only a few years 
later in 1951 I would come with my husband and 
baby daughter to live in this town which seemed so 
isolated from Boston and drive on these roads day 
in and out for many years. 

We lived on Silver Hill Road for two years in 
a house located between two curves on the back 
side of the Cannon's hill. Route 128 was in the 
making, but at first my family in Winchester found 
it a real adventure to get to Lincoln by way of 
winding country roads. With another child due 
soon, I drove gingerly around town, hugging the 
edge of the road, baby beside me in the front seat 
with no seat belt, of course. There was about one- 
tenth the number of cars, and morning and evening 
commuter rush hours were unknown. Although 
Route 2 seemed like a real boon to us all, its 
increasing dangers were brought to my awareness 
when a Lincoln couple was killed just before 
Christmas as they turned left onto Lexington Road 
— a left turn was legal in those days. I innocently 
fooled myself into thinking that the cow paths of 
Lincoln dictated that drivers would exercise more 
caution than on highways but as Chief Arena says, 
when you go off the road in Lincoln, you hit a tree. 
There are not many of us who have lived here very 
long who do not remember fatal accidents of this 
nature. 

In 1954 we moved to Sandy Pond Road right 
across the street from the entrance to DeCordova 
Museum and just above what is currently the town 
swimming pool. Behind our house was a vast 
wooded area where now exists the whole school 
complex. Sumner Smith grew corn where the 
soccer field is and his farmer, Adam Gradeski, led 
the cows to pasture up and down quiet Sandy Pond 
Road every day. Mr. DeCordova had died only a 
few years earlier and the museum was just a dream 
in the minds of old Dr. DeNormandie and others. 
There were many yarns about how Julian DeCor- 
dova in his heyday was in the habit of walking down 
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the middle of Sandy Pond Road with his covey of 
women flanking him. One of my favorite memories 
of traffic-less Sandy Pond Road was the utter joy 
of skijoring behind my daughter's 4H pony after a 
heavy blizzard. But on the other hand, the serenity 
of these seemingly rural roads was not always what 
it seemed. One vivid memory in the late fifties, 
forecasting the arrival of a traffic menace in 
future years, is the camp-out that my daughter's 
Brownie troop had on our front lawn in sleeping 
bags. All night long the predominant sounds were 
not owls or whippoorwills but the constant hum of 
cars on Route 2. The relentless invasion of the 
commercial world and its traffic was building. 

Thirty-four years later, Sandy Pond Road 
had become a commuter's raceway every morning 
and evening with long waits to enter it from my 
driveway. DeCordova Museum and the Carroll 
School on Baker Bridge Road brought their daily 
share of cars past my house, and the view from our 
rear window was often row upon row of cars in the 
school parking lot. In 1986, my family having gone 
from the nest, I moved to a wonderful secluded 
smaller home on Boyce Farm Road. I loved the 
romantic rumble of an occasional commuter train 
that I could hear, but I soon realized that as far as 
traffic noise was concerned, I had only exchanged 
the Route 2 sounds for the Route 117 cars and that 
the daily commuter lines were just as exasperating. 

When Beth Sutherland resigned as selectman 
ten years ago, she was asked what she thought the 
most challenging problems would be for the town in 
the years to come. Her answer was TRAFFIC and 
it appears that her prediction has already come 
true. Although in the last few years Bay Colony 
and Boston Properties have forced us to focus on 
this issue, four different groups have studied the 
problem in recent years: The North Lincoln Study 
Committee, the Winter Street Task Force, the 
Hanscom Area Traffic Study, and the Lincoln Plan- 
ning Board. 

As the commercial world and its traffic 
thrusts itself into our midst with such a threat to 
our safety and quality of life, Lincoln has fought 
back and our town officers have given much time 
and study to the problems. Though home rule can 
keep a town insular in its thinking, Lincoln has not 
succumbed to this tendency. Selectman Susan 
Fargo says in the last five years we have made 
gains in working with surrounding towns, the Met- 
ropolitan Water Resources Authority, and the Met- 
ropolitan Area Planning Council in regard to such 
matters as land use, salt on the roads, and pesti- 
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cides. Lexington and Weston added their support 
at hearings on the projected widening of Winter 
Street by Boston Properties. Citizen involvement 
led the commissioners to vote against the plan. 

The Traffic Management Commission made 
up of Lincoln residents has just sent in a report on 
the situation garnered from traffic counts made a 
few years ago. The projections of increased traffic 
derived from Bay Colony and Boston Properties are 
staggering. The four million square feet of office 
space for the area surrounding the Trapelo and 
Winter Street exchanges with Route 128 would 
increase Trapelo Road traffic to eleven hundred 
sixty-two vehicles a day. The delay of traffic at 
the Five Corners would change the wait from 
twenty seconds to twenty minutes. Accommodat- 
ing this situation would necessitate drastic changes 
in the Historic District of Lincoln Center. To stop 
congestion, methods of rerouting traffic by re- 
stricting turns directly into the center of town 
could help but would create other problems. The 
dilemma of too many automobiles goes on and on. 
As Susan Fargo says, "It won't go away." 

In a more personal vein, I was impressed last 
spring by Eugene Taylor's letter to the Editor of 
The Lincoln Journal describing his unusual methods 
of monitoring traffic on Lincoln Road. Mr. Taylor 
mentioned the unwitting role we elderly play in 
keeping the pace down. Cooperating with his aims, 
I have wittingly tried to do my duty in slowing 
traffic, though I must admit that I do not exactly 
fit his stereotype of our age group since I have 
recently been cited twice for speeding by the local 
police, who are so considerate of us seniors and did 
not book me. 

Since these incidents I have obeyed the 
limits but find it can be both harrowing and embar- 
rassing. Last spring a little foreign car tailed me 
annoyingly on Lincoln Road as I was moseying 
along and shot past me well above the speed limit. 
I blinked my lights, perked up a bit, knowing only 
too well how frustrated he was feeling at the pace 
of a gray-haired senior. My dander was up so I 
followed the driver into the mall parking lot, giving 
him a self-righteous glare to indicate he should not 
be passing and speeding in a restricted area. After 
he had parked, as he was running by my car stopped 
at the gates for the train he had almost missed, he 
called "Is something bothering you?" I answered 
sheepishly "I see you were trying not to miss that 
train," and then shouted after him, "But you were 
going much too fast." 

Mr. Taylor advocates non-violent protest of 
speeders by always driving within or below stated 
speed limits. This is the philosophy of his Drive 
Twenty-Five Campaign. He does not ask us to be 
traffic cops. When I described the above experi- 
ence to him, he naturally deplored my methods. I 
learned my lesson. Though I no longer sport the 
Drive Twenty-Five sticker on my car, Mr. Taylor's 


_ tactics are worth considering. ® 


Lincoln's Water — 
Quantity, Quality 


by Joan Perera 


With the Massachusetts Water Resources Au- 
thority (MWRA) issuing warnings about the effects 
of the dry winter of 1988-89, The Lincoln Review 
contacted members of the Town Water Department 
to inquire about Lincoln's water supply. 

Responding to questions about quantity, Wa- 
ter Commissioner Robert DeNormandie replied, 
"Water shortages may very well be a problem for 
Lincoln this summer. .... Currently Flint's Pond and 
our two wells do not appear to be affected." Mr. 
DeNormandie, however, stressed that the spring 
replenishment might be slow or inadequate to bring 
supplies to their regular levels. Because demand 
for water increases during the summer months, the 
Commissioners stressed the need to conserve now. 

Ways to reduce our average daily consump- 
tion (seventy to eighty gallons per person) include 
turning off the tap while shaving, while brushing 
teeth, or while washing dishes. Run the dishwasher 
only when it is full. Be conservative when drawing 
a bath; a full tub alone takes 35 gallons. Each 
flush of a toilet utilizes three to seven gallons of 
water. Although the Commissioners are issuing no 
warning at this point, they urge residents not to be 
wasteful. If the drought becomes more serious, 
they may be forced to limit the watering of lawns 
and gardens this summer. 

On the subject of water quality, radon in 
water supplies was an area of inquiry by The 
Lincoln Review. Radon is not a factor in open 
sources of water because, as a gas, it passes 
through water and is dissipated into the air. Water 
in closed wells can contain radon if the well is near 
a radon source. In the case of the Tower Road well 
and the Farrar Pond well, Commissioner Gabe 
Farrell emphasized that tests have been performed 
and there is no radon source near either Town well. 
At present, radon experts do recommend that own- 
ers of private wells test their houses for radon. An 
elevated level of radon in the home might indicate 
the presence of radon in the well water. 

Commissioner Farrell also commented on 
Lincoln's compliance with the 1986 Safe Drinking 
Water Act which mandates that Towns test for 
fifty-nine volatile organic chemicals in Town wa- 
ter. The tests are now completed and Lincoln has 
passed all EPA/DEOE tests (as mandated by the 
SDW A) for water quality. 

To promote water quality, residents can do 
their part: dispose of hazardous waste properly; 
monitor all in-ground fuel tanks for leaks and 
remove or seal if necessary; pump septic systems 
every two years; and limit the use of pesticides and 
fertilizers. Because Lincoln's water basically flows 
out of the town rather than into the town, we the 
residents have an opportunity to protect it. 


In the Bag 


by Charles P. Kindleberger 


In the latest column in this series, one solu- 
tion to the problem of producing three letter words 
with the same consonants and all the vowels was 
bag, beg, big, bog and bug. The word bag bugged 
me big, especially when President Bush shot his bag 
of quail in Texas before lunch. It was not, I judge, 
a brown bag lunch, and I am unclear whether 
Marlin Fitzwater let the cat out of the bag as to 
what indeed the party had for lunch. Words are my 
bag, and I was off collecting a bag of baggy 
metaphors. 

Some relate to the feminine gender: a rather 
pleasant old bag, a pert little baggage (if you allow 
that), a bag lady. It is men, mostly, who have dark 
bags under their eyes, and if loaded with money are 
called Mr. Money Bags. Playing cricket in England, 
moreover, they wear white flannel cricket bags. I 
remember Lionel Stander in a Harold Lloyd movie 
about a prize fighter, feeling Lloyd's biceps and 
saying that they felt like a bag of mice. Harold 
Lloyd could not fight his way out of a paper bag, 
but if I remember well, could duck. 

I leave out unmetaphoric descriptions like 
handbag, golf bag, saddle bag, etc., but include 
ditty bag. Here the metaphor is in the ditty (not, 
repeat not, a lyric or poem). 

And one can get away from the metaphor and 
offer a limited selection of longer words in foreign 
tongues: Bagaduce river (Indian), bagatelle 
(French) Baghdad (Persian), Walter Bagehot, the 
great nineteenth-century English editor and writer. 

But you remember the snipe hunt: give the 
player a flashlight, a receptacle, and tell her or 
him to keep winking the flashlight until the snipe 
comes along and jumps in. They leave her (him) 
holding the bag. ig 
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CHRISTOPHER PARK 
FRAMINGHAM MASS. 


Classic Painting 


INTERIOR / EXTERIOR / ORYWALL 
COMMERCIAL OR RESIDENTIAL 


01701 ¢ PHONE - 877-9307 


ONLY QUALITY PAINTS, PRIMERS, SEALERS 
AND STAINS ARE USED 
GUARANTEED ! ! 


ALWAYS FREE ESTIMATES 


SERVING THE METRO WEST AND GREATER BOSTON 
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INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT 


Continuous 
Experienced 
Professional 


Acting Solely in the Client's Interest 


Gordon Baird & Co., Inc. 


28 Old Concord Rd. Lincoln Tel. 259-0146 


Ogilvie's 


It's not justegour quality .products, 
it's our commitment to the community 
and our "May we help you" greeting 
that makes our customers feel they 
have found the RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - 
sump pumps and lanterns - garden supplies - chain saws to fertilizers 
- bird food - hay and grain - sand and salt - hand and power tools - 
electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from nails to solid brass 
decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from California 
products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliveries Call 894-1265 


Ogilviese et "ahs Saban to Sa ay 804 1265 


M-F 7:30-5:00 _ B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
SERVIGIAR Home center, we can help sat 7.20.4.00 Warren Ave. Weston 
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VOTE on Monday, March 27, at Brooks Auditorium 


The Lincoln Review 


has made 


every effort to contact 


candidates running for public office and the following 
responses were received at press time. 


Office 
Bd. of Selectmen 


Assessor 
Lincoln School Com. 


Water Commissioners 
Bd. of Health 
L-S School Committee 


Cemetary Comm. 
Planning Board 


Comm. of Trust Funds 
Trustess of Bemis Fd. 
Recreation Com. 
Housing Commission 


Town Clerk 

Trustees of DeCordova 
Town Treasurer 

Tax Collector 

Library Trustee 


Harriet Todd 


Incumbent 
John R. Caswell 


Paul Marsh 
Wilson C. Hayes 
Joan Walker 


Robert DeNormandie 
John M. O'Loughlin 
Richard F. Brooks 
Geraldine C. Nogelo 
Martha DeNormandie 
William D. Constable 


Virgina M. Niles 
Harriet Relman 
Jonathan Adams 
Lorian Brown 
Giles Browne 
Nancy Zuelke 


Julia Pugh 
Roy M. Raja 
Roy M. Raja 


Barbara Low 


Candidate for Board of Selectmen 


I look upon the opportunity to serve as Se- 


Candidate 


Harriet Todd 
Arthur Cotoni 

Paul Marsh 

Patrick Phillipps 
Henry Morgan 
Leslie Vagliano 
Jennifer Donaldson 
Robert DeNormandie 
John M. O'Loughlin 
Geraldine C. Nogelo 
Joanne Fraser 
Martha DeNormandie 
Dilla Tingley 

Ed Rolfe 

John Braden 
Virginia M. Niles 
Harriet Relman 
Jonathan Adams 
Giles Browne 
William D. Constable 
Nancy Zuelke 


John Cohen 
Roy M. Raja 
Roy M. Raja 


Barbara Low 


As the executive officers of the town, the 


lectman for the Town of Lincoln as a challenge and 
a privilege. I have lived in Lincoln for twenty 
years, and for most of that time I have been 
actively involved in community affairs. I was on 
the board of the League of Women Voters of 
Lincoln for ten years, including two as president. 
For the last six years I have been on the Finance 
Committee, and am currently chairman of that 
body. Through the League and the Finance Com- 
mittee I have learned a lot about town government, 
and the issues that the Selectmen have to deal 
with, both within the town and in the larger world 
of regional, State and Federal government. 

With Town Meeting approaching, financial 
concerns are very much on people's minds. Lin- 
coln, being a small residential town, does not have 
the tax base or the non-tax revenue to maintain 
ongoing services without voting an override on a 
regular basis. As a selectman I would advocate 
providing the services that townspeople want in a 
cost-effective way, and do my best to educate 
townspeople on why they should vote the necessary 
funds. 


Selectmen have to make decisions on issues ranging 
from dog control to how to deal with the expansion 
of Minuteman National Park. Some decisions are 
strictly internal such as staffing levels and com- 
pensation for town employees or allocation of 
resources among the various town departments. 
Others, such as expansion at Hanscom and changes 
to Route 2 and 2A, require working with officials 
from other towns or other levels of government. 
Rather than try to address individual issues in the 
space allotted here, I would like to state what I see 
as the decision-making process I would follow as a 
Selectman. I would listen to citizen input (both 
through formal study committees if appropriate, 
and informal conversations), look for advice from 
town employees, and use my background knowledge 
of how the town works to arrive at conclusions that 
I hope will be in the best interest of the town. 

I have enjoyed my service to the town so far, 
and I am running for Selectman to continue that 
service. I think that I have a good rapport with the 
town employees I have worked with, other town 
board members, and many townspeople as well. I 
ask for your vote on election day. 
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Photographs of Children 


Lee Weaver 
259-0749 


Lincoln 


Massachusetts 


2 2 
Il Capriccio 


A very fine meal close to home 


53 Prospect Street 
Waltham 


Tuesday--Saturday 6to10 p.m. 
Sunday 6 to 9 p.m. 


Reservations: 894-2234 
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Paul Marsh 
Candidate for Assessor 


I am a candidate for re-election to the Board 
of Assessors. This is the end of my sixth year on 
the Board, to which I was originally appointed by 
the Board of Selectmen in order to fill a vacancy 
and to which I have been elected twice — first for 
a two-year term and then to a regular, full three- 
year term. 

My reasons for seeking re-election are both 

public-spirited and personal. To begin with: 
iy The job is absolutely fundamental to the 
operation of the Town. No one is thrilled to pay 
taxes, but pay they must. It is vitally important to 
the civic health of the Town that the distribution 
of the property tax burden be as accurate as 
possible, fully informed, thorough and competent, 
open, and even-handed — and to be perceived by 
Lincoln's taxpayers to be all of these things. Asa 
member of the Board responsible for operating and 
managing this function up to these standards, | 
derive pride and satisfaction from whatever suc- 
cess we have achieved and hope to improve our 
performance in the future. 
2. Assessing in Lincoln is on the verge of start- 
ing a basic and lengthy transition into the world of 
electronic data processing. For a number of years 
— as most residents know — I have been verifying 
and correcting our records by visiting the resi- 
dences in the Town. With luck, I will have com- 
pleted the task — visited every house in Lincoln — 
by the end of the year. Very soon, the Board will 
be arriving at a schedule for installing our own 
computer and transferring our data processing to 
our own facilities. When that exercise is complete, 
we expect to expand our use of electronic data 
processing to include the very large proportion of 
our work which is now — still —done by hand and 
desk calculator. All those in the assessing com- 
munity who have already computerized agree that 
we should plan on at least five years of hard work. 
This is no time for me to walk away from my 
colleagues — and my responsibility to the Town. 

But, as many of you know, there is more to 
my life than civic virtue. I want to remain useful 
and gainfully employed in a modest way. So 
consider: 

a. Commuting and parking are unbeatable. 

b. I can come home for lunch. 

c. I don't have to wear a jacket and tie at 
work. 

d. Working hours are flexible and, for the 
moment, modest. 

e. My colleagues are pleasant and stimulat- 
ing. 

; Indeed, I look forward to the challenge of 
computerizing — and to continuing in the best and 
most fascinating public job in Lincoln. 


Leslie Vagliano 


Candidate for Lincoln School Committee 


Introduction 

As a graduate of the Lincoln Schools, I have 
always had a great affection for Brooks and Hart- 
well. Now, with a son in Hartwell, I have spent 
two years working with the School Committee on 
budget related issues. I am also a founding mem- 
ber of the coalition for Lincoln Schools, a commu- 
nity based group whose activities include educa- 
tional outreach and support for the schools. I am 
running for School Committee because our schools 
are facing a significant challenge in the coming 
years and I feel that my previous involvement with 
the schools coupled with my legal training will 
allow me to make a valuable contribution to the 
future of the school system. 


Fiscal Constraints 

The fiscal constraints of Proposition 2 1/2 
have placed the Lincoln Schools under serious fi- 
nancial pressures. The past ten years have seen 
substantial belt-tightening and cost cutting. The 
School Committee has done a remarkable job in 
preserving the essence of a quality program in light 
of these reductions. Some of what they have 
achieved through cost cutting has been done rela- 
tively painlessly because of declining enrollment 
and deferred plant maintenance. These are not 
measures that can be relied upon indefinitely as 
workable solutions to budgetary shortfalls. 

State mandated special needs programs have 
become the primary fiscal responsibility of local 
municipalities and now represent a substantial per- 
centage of the school budget. This coupled with 
increased salaries, transportation and insurance ex- 
penses are items which are fixed costs and do not 
translate into tangible improvements to materials, 
supplies or curricula. We also have to plan for 
increasing enrollments generated by the Battle 
Farm development and be aware that growing 
numbers of young families with school age children 
are moving into town. 


Creative Solutions 

There are creative ways we can enrich our 
school program without spending taxpayer dollars. 
For example, we should institute an outreach pro- 
gram where we draw on the substantial talents of 
Lincoln residents and encourage them to share 
their ideas and experiences with the school popula- 
tion. In this vein, we have already seen the birth 
of a community based fund, the Lincoln Fund, that 
will provide financial support for teacher creativ- 
ity. Other encouraging private initiatives are the 
Strats' Place playground and the PTA science cor- 
ner. Asa further source of possible enrichment, a 
teacher exchange with other area schools would 
provide a new cross-fertilization of ideas and is 
worthy of consideration. 


Curriculum Coordinator 

We also need to support the work of Karen 
Mazza, the new curriculum coordinator, in her 
efforts to address the unevenness of the curricu- 
lum. As her preliminary report has indicated, we 
have pockets of excellence in our system but we 
need to achieve excellence in all areas. We should 
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also evolve an effective institutional response to 
the disappointing standardized test scores and 
strive to improve our students' performance on 
these tests. It is not enough to criticize the 
relevance of standardized tests. Like it or not, 
test taking ability is an important skill which is 
linked to success in today's world. 


Other Curriculum Areas Requiring Attention 

Our science, computer and math programs 
are in particular need of improvement. Lincoln's 
weakness in this area reflects a national crisis 
which schools throughout the country are beginning 
to address. We should do so also. 

Art, music, drama and foreign language re- 
quire greater commitment. These enrichment 
areas distinguish a good education from a superior 
one. 


Lincoln's Strengths 

Despite these shortcomings, the Lincoln 
Public Schools provide our children with a superior 
educational experience. We have many areas of 
great strength. Our faculty is an experienced, 
dedicated and committed group. Their outstanding 
abilities are the critical component in our high 
quality instructional program. In addition, we are 
fortunate to have strong and innovative adminis- 
trators who provide our staff with effective lead- 
ership, which inspires creativity. Our student body 
is energetic, bright and enthusiastic. It is not 
surprising that our students are so exceptional for 
their parents are both interested and supportive of 
their educational endeavor. Certainly Lincoln's 
historical commitment to educational excellence 
provides an effective backdrop for today's commu- 
nity support. Another source of strength for our 
school system is our firm commitment to diversity 
and our recognition of the importance of celebrat- 
ing differences in our classrooms. I am hopeful 
that our school staff and administration will con- 


tinue to foster an enthusiasm for learning so that 
our children leave our system as engaged and 
dedicated life learners. 

In summary, the Lincoln Schools, while 
starting from a position of strength, are facing a 
formidable challenge: that of providing a superior 
quality program in these fiscally restrained times. 
I look forward to working with the School Commit- 
tee, administration, staff and parents to form a 
partnership that will rally town-wide support for 
this endeavor. 


Jennifer Donaldson 


Candidate for Lincoln School Committee 


Although I have been an official Lincoln 
resident only since 1987, I became familiar with 
the town through regular visits over the last fif- 
teen years: my husband's home town, Lincoln, was 
a logical landing place for us when we returned to 
the Boston area from Connecticut with three chil- 
dren in tow. In Connecticut, we lived in Simsbury, 
a town with many things in common with Lincoln, 
including a tradition of excellence in public educa- 
tion. I became very involved in the town of 
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Simsbury, as well as its schools, becoming PTO 
president and leader of a community play structure 
effort similar to Strats' Place. I was also involved 
in historic district legislation on the local and state 
levels. Eventually, I was elected to Simsbury's 
Board of Selectmen for two years and dealt with 
the budgetary, personnel, and policy issues of town 
governance. I believe my understanding of Lincoln 
and my experience in a leadership role in a similar 
New England town would be valuable assets to the 
School Committee. 

I completed college with a B.A. in biology, 
certified as a K-8th grade teacher. Last Septem- 
ber, utilizing my interest and training in education, 
I began working at Hartwell School as a kinder- 
garten aide. This teaching experience at Hartwell 
School has given me a perspective unique to school 
committee candidates. As the mother of a second, 
fifth, and sixth grader presently in the Lincoln 
public schools, I have daily contact with the issues 
so vital to students and parents. Of the present 
School Committee members, only one will have a 
child at Brooks and none will have a child at 
Hartwell after June 1989. Experience in education 
and government, the ability to work with others on 
a common goal, and common sense and judgment 
are very important qualities for a school commit- 
tee member; having children in the system cer- 
tainly makes the School Committee's work hit 
home. 

During the next three years, the work of the 
School Committee should be directed towards 
three general goals. First, I would hope that we 
can strengthen our confidence that all children in 
Lincoln's public schools are receiving the best 
possible education. Proposition 2 1/2 should not 
compromise the quality of education in our town. 
There is an untapped reservoir of talented resi- 
dents who might not only be willing, but also 
enthusiastic, about participating in educating Lin- 
coln's youth. There is also a group of parents who 
are working on providing additional private funds 
to enrich our children's educational experience. I 
am very supportive of this endeavor. Second, I 
would like to strengthen our confidence that school 
discipline is consistent and adequate so that our 
children can learn most effectively. We must 
carefully nurture respect and understanding among 
the many groups of children and adults at school. 
Third, I would like to feel confident that there is 
good communication at all levels of the academic 
environment. The school committee should ac- 
tively facilitate more exchange among the admin- 
istration, teachers, students, and METCO and Lin- 
coln parents, as well as among the citizenry at 
large. 

Lincoln is endowed with rich resources of 
many kinds, most importantly its tradition of ener- 
getic citizen participation in town affairs. In that 
tradition, I offer my candidacy for the School 
Committee to help our town meet the educational 
demands and expectations of children growing up in 
a changing world. 


Geraldine C. Nogelo 


Candidate for Lincoln-Sudbury School Committee 


Gerry Nogelo has announced her candidacy 
for re-election to the Lincoln-Sudbury Regional 
School Committee. 

During her fourteen years as a resident of 
Sudbury, Nogelo has served in several school and 
community activities and has been a member of 
the L-S School Committee during the past three 
years, presently serving as Vice Chairman. She has 
been a substitute teacher in the Sudbury schools, 
worked as a field supervisor of student teachers for 
the University of Massachusetts for five years, and 
taught Physical Education full time at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, Wellesley College, Manhattan- 
ville College and at a middle school in New York. 
She graduated from Tufts University with a B.S. in 
education. 

Nogelo has been an associate member of the 
Board of Appeals, member of the League of Women 
Voters, and member of local schools' Parent 
Teacher Organizations. She presently teaches reli- 
gious education at Our Lady of Fatima Parish, is an 
elected member of the Tufts University Alumni 
Council, and is presently serving as district chair- 
man of alumni interviews for Tufts. She is a 
former director of FISH and has volunteered for 
that organization for eight years. 

During the past three years an improvement 
in the condition of the physical condition of the 
High School facility has occurred, and students are 
taking pride in the building and are more concerned 
with maintaining it than in past years. Installation 
of an outdoor all weather track was completed. 
Progress was made with respect to the teachers' 
contract, and we continue to try to address the 
changing needs of students with regard to programs 
that address the challenges of the future. We are 
in the process of studying the class rank system at 
L-S, and we have taken away the option for sopho- 
mores to have off-campus privileges. Ninety per- 
cent of our students continue to go on to institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

In my opinion, the two most important issues 
currently facing us are obtaining financial support 
and administrative restructuring. This is the first 
year that the quality of education will be in 
jeopardy at L-S if the provisions in Proposition 
2 1/2 which provide for an override, are not used. 
We will lose ground that will not be recovered if 
we fail to override 21/2. Reduction of staff by 
twenty-four teachers, elimination of many support 
staff positions and elimination of half tne athletic 
program are serious cuts in a very fine, competi- 
tive high school. I urge you to vote to override on 
election day. 

The second issue which will be voted at Town 
Meeting concerns changing the administrative 
structure at L-S. I strongly support the proposed 
amendment to change the governance so that L-S 
can share a superintendent with Sudbury and that 
superintendent will have the same five people on 
the K-8 and on the L-S School Commmittee plus 
the two Lincoln representatives. If the amendment 
is passed and a shared superintendent is hired, we 
could hire a principal for L-S who would be the 
educational leader of the building. There are many 


other advantages to the structure change which 
have been discussed in the media. 

Nogelo lives at 19 Washington Drive with 
her husband Miles, daughter Laura, a junior at L-S, 
and her son Michael, a seventh grader at Curtis 
Middle School. 


Dilla Tingley 
Candidate for Planning Board 


Why do you suppose we 
Lincolnites (always reminds me of the 
infamous proposal for redistributing 
our sewage as Lincolnite fertilizer) 
get so exuberant exulting in our 
uniqueness and extolling our rural 
character? Henry David had more time 
and a great deal more eloquence for 
such speculation. 


A man's health requires as 
many acres of meadow to his 
prospect as his farm does loads 
of muck. These are the strong 
meats on which he feeds. 

A town is saved, not more 
by the righteous men in it than 
by the woods and swamps that 
surround it. 

A township where one 
primitive forest waves above 
while another primitive forest 
rots below, --such a town is 
fitted to raise not only corn 
and potatoes, but poets and 
philosophers for the coming 
ages. 

Henry David Thoreau 

Excursions, 1862 


I discovered this quote in 
"Landsaving, Lincoln-style", Open 
Space Action Magazine, Dec/Jan/1968- 
69, where I also rediscovered that 
Warren Jabal oe great-grandfather 
Ethan refused permission for Thoreau 
to build his cabin on Flint's Pond. 
Interesting food for speculation. 


But it wasn't to have been. And 
here we are at another point in time 
entrusted with something Eau lay; 
precious. My pledge to you as a 
candidate for Planning Board is to 
preserve this "our meat" for the poet 
and philosopher in all of us. I also 
embrace Robert L. Allen's words to 
us, as Chairman of the Planning Board 
in January 1970 for the BY 9780 
Conference. "Effective Lincoln 
Planning must illuminate alternatives 
in order to obviate impalement by the 
EnNLUStMOlLecr rsd Site 
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Your Dream Hot 


@ee2e8 


LINCOLN ... Spiffy Village Colonial interrific LINCOLN ... Location at its bestl An 
walk-to-everything (trains, conservation land elegant hip-roof colonial with excellent formal 
or stores) location. Eight rooms - one andone- rooms. Professionally landscaped - one of the 


half baths. Super family room. MLS $287,000. prettiest lots you'll see. MLS $639, 000 


LINCOLN. ae Perfect condition - LINCOLN ... Newconstruction at its finest. 
contemporized cape lovingly remodelled. Sunny breakfast room, library with fireplace, 
Sunny Ist floor family room, 5 bedrooms, deck private master suite, amenities galor! Builder 
overlooking conservation land. MLS $398,000 will custom design to suit. $1.3 million. 


A.H. TETREAI 


E L i | 94 Lincoln Road 
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QU HOME 
| Waiting for You 


NLINCOLN ... Country charm abounds in this 


lovely home. Pretty country setting on cul- 


jde-sac offers privacy. Lovely victorian herb 


garden. Sbedrooms. MLS $395, 000. 


LINCOLN ... Ready for you to accentuate the 
positive - high ceilings, hardwood floors, 
master with private bath. Desirable Sandy 
Pond locale. MLS $399, 000 


INC. , Realtor 


SUDBURY ... Southern Colonial with a flair 
for eastern living! Beautiful foyer with double 
bridal staircase, 10 foot ceilings, master suite 
with fireplace, glorious location. $900, 000's. 


SUDBURY 


Sparkling new contemporary 
boasting hardwood floors, sunny family room 
adjoining kitchen. Choice of Ist or 2nd floor 
master. ThreeGonehalfbaths. $375, 000. 


Th 
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Distinctive and Dramatic Design 
Prestigious Lincoln Address 


incoln North. A most pres- 

tigious new corporate address along 
Routes 128 and 2A offering identity 
conscious companies 120,000 square 
feet of outstanding office space. 

Situated on 11 acres directly 
abutting the Minuteman National 
Historical Park, Lincoln North 
has been designed by internationally 
acclaimed architects Eugene Hayes 
and Eduardo Catalano with utmost 
attention to detail. A spectacular 40 


BEDFORD 


CONCORD \ 
NE TECH C ENTER — 


CIVIL AIR TERMINAL 


a LINCOLN NORTH 


+ HANSCOM 
DRIVE 


LINCOLN 


foot glass entrance with southern exposure opens to 
a skylight atrium lobby, featuring a decorative gran- 
ite staircase and striking glass elevators. A full service 
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*. HANSCOM airrie/ 


| LEXINGTON 


dining facility with indoor atrium 
seating and outdoor terraces is 
located on the first level as well 
as a fitness center, shower and 
locker rooms. 

Located 2 miles west of the 
intersection of Routes 128 and 2A, 
Lincoln North is situated minutes 
from Hanscom Airfield directly 
off Hanscom Drive on Old Bedford 
Road. Easily accessible to Routes 2, 
93 and the Massachusetts Turnpike, 


Boston is only 25 minutes away. 
Lincoln North. Available for occupancy in the 
summer of 1989. 


—— 


O'CON NOR Inc. 


Exclusive Agent 


201 Devonshire Street Boston, Massachusetts 02110 (617) 482-0900 


I will bring energy, imagination 
and reason tempered by 25 years in 
Lincoln, 20 years in»research and 
manufacturing management, a degree in 
physics and an MBA, and service in 
the 70's, as president of the LWV 
and on the following mixed bag of 
committees: South Lincoln Task 
Force, Educational Planning Review 
Committee, Quorum Study Committee and 
the Tenant Selection Committee, 
processing applications for housing 
Units at Lincoln Woods. That's a lot 
of tempering. Serving on a committee 
chaired by Charlie Kindleberger 
taught me that humor can be. as 
important as energy, imagination and 
reason in the workings of our town. 


I believe in preservation of 
open space and continued emphasis on 
diversity of housing opportunity. I 
believe in the protection of property 
values. I see a need for elderly 
housing and aggressive efforts’ to 
minimize the impact of development in 
Waltham and at Hanscom. 


The Zoning By-law opens with a 
statement of purposes. 


PURPOSES. The purposes of this 
Zoning Bylaw are to promote and 
conserve the health, safety, 
morals, convenience and general 
welfare of the inhabitants of 
the Town of Lincoln , to lessen 
congestion in the streets, 

to preserve and increase the 
amenities of the Town, ... to 
improve and beautify the Town by 
encourgaing the most appropriate 
uses of land within the Town, 


It is well worth rereading in its 
entirety and represents a massive 
task for the Planning Board. As a 
member I would strive to do all this 
for you with the possible exception 
of promoting and conserving your 
morals. 


John Braden 
Candidate for Planning Board 


I want to thank The Lincoln Review for 
giving me this opportunity to introduce myself to 
you. I am John Braden, a candidate for Planning 
Board, and I live at 267 Concord Road. My wife, 
Dianne, and I purchased land here in 1984, and so 
are relative newcomers to Lincoln. Like most 
other newcomers we've met, we are completely 
committed to preserving the quality of life which 


attracted us and so many others here. There are 
many challenges facing our town in the next few 
years. It is inevitable that Lincoln will grow and 
will change, and it is up to us to help guide that 
growth so that the special features of Lincoln, such 
as our open spaces and recreational facilities, are 
preserved or enhanced. This will not be an easy 
task in an era of increasing fiscal restraint at all 
levels of government. 

During the construction of our house, I had 
the opportunity to become intimately familiar with 
the zoning bylaws and to work with our town 
officials and boards on all levels. Through this 
experience, I gained a respect for the dedication 
and abilities of the many individuals who serve 
Lincoln so unselfishly. I also found areas where the 
wording of the bylaws needs to be improved to help 
eliminate confusion to home owners, developers, 
and other interested parties. It is important to 
Lincoln to continue to provide for critical Conser- 
vation acquisitions such as the proposed Flint 
Fields' purchase, but we also need to look at new 
ways of reducing the impact of these purchases on 
the tax rate. More flexibility in the way town land 
is held would give us the ability to change our 
minds about the best use of these lands in the 
future. It may be better to use profits from partial 
development of less crucial land to help finance 
the purchase of very important acquisitions. 

I will bring to the Planning Board both the 
discipline and analytical approach of an engineer, 
and my many years of experience as both a mem- 
ber of and a leader of project teams. I received 
my B.S. with highest honor from Northeastern 
University, and have pursued graduate studies in 
computer science at Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. I am currently an engineering project leader 
in Apollo Computer's Technology Engineering area. 
I hope to receive your support on election day, 
March 27, and look forward to the opportunity to 
serve Lincoln in the years ahead. 


Giles Browne 
Candidate for Housing Commission 


Lincoln has achieved a number of housing 
successes in recent years: the creation of Battle 
Road Farm, filing a Housing Plan with the State, 
and a professional analysis of the housing potential 
for five Town-owned sites. Moreover, Lincoln 
Woods remains a thriving self-sustained mixed- 
income cooperative, the Sunnyside Lane house has 
been rehabilitated, and the Codman Farmhouse 
congregate housing is fully occupied. 

Future housing issues facing the Town are (1) 
the establishment of a Lincoln Housing Authority, 
on the Warrant for Town Meeting, and (2) the 
creation of affordable elderly housing so that 
Lincoln's older residents can sell houses that have 
become burdensome and still have a place to live 
within the community. 

I fully support the establishment of a Housing 
Authority. It is the most effective means of the 
Town's receiving State funds, instead of having to 
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yoga 


CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Spring Schedule, starting April 10 
Monday Evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 
11:30 Chair Exercises 


At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


For information, Ruth Williams at 259-8211 


EASTER. 


EASTER CARDS. TOYS 
CANDY - BASKETS .- 
STUFFED ANIMALS 


“Something “Special 
THE MALL AT UNCOLNI STATION 
LivCOULAL ROAD-LUINCOLN. MA 


O17 - 259-0544. 
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Side -Outside Inc. 


5 \ MALL ATUNCCAN St UNCULN RO, uricO1N MA 259-0310 


... All the Household Help you’ll need 


@ WILLIAMSBURG COLORS 
@ MARTIN SENOUR PAINTS & STAINS 

@ BENJAMIN MOORE PAINTS & STAINS 

@ RUSTOLEUM .3 
@ ALL THE TOOLS AND HARDWARE FOR - PAINTS s 


- STAINS 
@ CABOTS STAIN - WALLPAPER 


@ OLYMPIC STAIN 

@ CUPRINOL 

@ MINWAX 

@ WALLPAPER & FABRICS 

@ WINDOW TREATMENTS 

@ CARPETS 

® ORIENTAL RUGS 

® DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 


Installation Services Available 


Upholstery * Draperies 


Window Treatments * Interior Design 


10% off with this ad 


inside-outside, inc. 


~ LINCOLN RD. 
LINCOLN, MA 


259-0310 


rely on local property taxes, for renovations and i i 
, improvements, ten 
maintenance of Town-owned housing units and for rag Bee re eas See ea pees 


the future growth of the Town's stock of affordable : 
housing, particularly affordable elderly housing. demand the attention of the 


I look forward to serving a second term on Commission and its recruits. 
the Lincoln Housing Commission in support of 33 
tou incoln 
these two objectives. De Sis ay Se ee 
lgamrd use chaWlienges by a 


revolutionary blend of broad 
community involvement, reliance on 


citizen expertise, coordination 

among all town agencies, and 

seemingly boundless energy. The 

William D. Constable Housing Commission must continue 


Candidate for Housing Commission to march in this tradition. 


The affordable housing war is 
not over yet! Lincoln may have 
won a long-fought battle to provide 
affordable housing opportunities in 
North Lincoln, but we have not 
solved the legions of housing 
problems which face our Town: and 
the region. Battle Road Farm can 
only accommodate 10% of ythose 
wishing to enlist for the 
affordable units. Housing for the 
elderly, scattered site housing, 
additional congregate facilities 
and handicapped housing all are 
major issues which merit renewed 
fattention. The dramatically 
reduced state and federal 
‘assistance for affordable housing 
opportunities places a premium on 
creative solutions to our problems. 
In 1988, the Housing Commission 
initiated a process generally to 
examine publically owned land which 
might accommodate such new housing. THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 
Working with the Planning Board, 


Available at the Town 


Selectmen, and other public 

‘agencies, the Housing Commission Library 

should continue to attack this 

possible resource, as well as to Taped by Bob Stecher 


}examine inclusionary zoning, 
Mexpansion of . the ‘accessory 
apartment regulations and public- 


pr ivate Peat ie rships with Subscription rate for six issues: $6.00 for Lincoln 
organizations such as_ the Rural $7.00 out of town 
Land Foundation and Lincoln Name 


Foundation. Address 


As housing programs become 
successful, the Housing Commission | eee anager 
must deal with military precision 
in the trenches of administration. 


Send with check to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, 
Project evaluation, property | c/o Subscription Mgr., P. O. Box 245, 


Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773 


Management, maintenance and capital 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


MAYNARD & ACTON OIL CO. 
NASHOBA OIL CO. 


WEST OIL. Co, 
WESTON OIL CO. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


369-3333 259-8292 


147 Lowell Rd., Concord, Mass. 


The 
Cobbler & 


Cordwainer 


é Shoe & Boot Repair 
Leather Goods 


lewis st., lincoln, ma 01773! — = Bridle - Baby Safe 
Leather Belts Sheepskins 


(617) 259-0945 ‘ Notepads ° Handbags 
(est.1977) - Briefcases - Wallets 
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Poetry 


The Madonna of Route Two 
by Eugene H. Walker 


In a nook in the forest by the great highway 
There stands the image of Mary, silent, 
Enfolding her divine son in her arms. 

Were she to speak, would she not say 


"why hasten so, and whither? 


Now he has waited two thousand years 
For you to pause and hear what he has said." 


Fngulfed in a roar as thunderpus 


As storm-driven waves make on some rocky shore 


The traffic moves on. None halt. 
copyright 1989 Eugene H. Walker 


Red 
in the Prisms 


by Lynn Chong 


In the rods and cones 
Signaling 

My eyes and yours, 
Male cardinal 


Red washes. 


Rack, neck, wings, face 
for you: just cotton pants 
For me. 


As if | am a tulip 


And not two moving legs you 
Do not rise away. 


1 come with modern shot-ness 
To a-Scatter 

Some small word, peevish 
And also corn. 


Time to feed 
Comes every day and sparkles 
And old alleluia. 


"Rise up shadow 
And _ follow." 


copyright 1989 Lynn Chong 


April 15 
by Florence Wallach Freed 


The bread knife slips 

Oh, God! 

There's blood on my hands 
Trickling into the bread 
Running down the board 


I'm a good citizen 

Paying my taxes today 
Buying bombs and guns 
Oh, God! 

There's blood on my hands 


copyright 1989 Florence W. Freed 


Untitled 
by Mary Terrell 


She exhales billowing clouds 
that drift around her 

slowly gathering at ther feet 
in mounds of shimmering snow 


her slim arms arc 
sparks stream from her fingers 
into the dark velvet air 


a yellow-orange ball 

rolls off her tongue 

floats away streaks upward 
hovers above the edge 

of a receding black line 


she sings in a crystal voice 
that hangs in the air 
like the sound of icicles tinkling 


Light beams pierce 
my lidded eyes 

I see fire 

here the cardinal call 
Isis! Isis! Isis! 


copyright 1989 Mary Terrell 
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TRAVEL 
BIRDING IN BALI 


SECRET ISLANDS EAST OF BALI: BALI TO BIAK 
SEPTEMBER 15 - OCTOBER 1 1989 


Lincoln Travel invites you to join society expeditions, Victor Emanuel 
Nature Tours and world renowned British ornithologist, David Bishop, 
as we visit islands such as Waigeo, Halmahera and Obi, never before 
visited by birders. 


This special itinerary has been designed to show you some of the least 
known birds in the world while cruising in the comfort of the world's 
most sophisticated passenger expedition ship, The Society Explorer. 


Cost per person starts as low as $4,542.00. 


Call us soon for further details, as space is extremely limited. 
The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln MA 01773 
259-8168 
Cynthia Fusek, President 


Variety is 
THE SPICE OF LIFE 


* NATURAL FOODS & HEALTH FOODS * 
* VITAMINS & SUPPLEMENTS * 
* FOODS FOR SPECIAL DIETS * 


“EUROPEAN, CHINESE, JAPANESE 
INDIAN & INDONESIAN SPECIALTIES * 


* GOURMET COFFEES & TEAS * 

* HERBS, SPICES & POTPOURRIS * 
* COOKBOOKS & NUTRITION BOOKS * 
* NATURAL COSMETICS * 

* SELECTED WINES & BEERS * 


cord Spice & ¢ 
93 Thoreau St., ee as Ais 369-1535 
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Who is the Cranberry Hill Associates ? 


(This article is written in response to a 
reader who asked who Cranberry Hill is in North 
Lincoln.) 

Cranberry Hill Associates (CHA) is a real 
estate development company located at One Cran- 
berry Hill in Lexington. 

In 1980, the present CHA partners, Richard 
L. Nolan, David P. Norton and Lawrence P. Smith, 
undertook their initial project, development of a 
105,000 square foot, executive office building in 
Lexington on Route 2A, opposite the Sheraton 
Lexington Inn, to be known as One Cranberry Hill. 

Messrs. Nolan and Norton are the founding 
partners of Nolan, Norton & Company (NNC), a 
management consulting firm. 

One Cranberry Hill was completed in the fall 
of 1985 and NNC became its principal tenant. The 
balance of the building was quickly leased to a 
variety of tenants including a major computer 
hardware company, two venture capital firms, and 
a construction management company. 

Simultaneously in 1985, CHA was formed to 
continue the real estate development activities 
which had begun with the One Cranberry Hill 
project. 


Business Philosophy 

The CHA partners recognized that an appre- 
ciation of the legitimate function of zoning and a 
willingness to accommodate town concerns regard- 
ing appropriate management of growth and devel- 
opment were of fundamental importance if a de- 
velopment project was to be successful. 

The partners! explicit policy of full disclosure 
and candor with Town boards, abuttors and other 
parties at interest has proven to be a simple, yet 
effective means for establishing a respectful and 
cooperative relationship in the community. 

On this basis, CHA has continued to grow and 
staff skills have been added such that today, the 
firm has an experienced cadre of professionals in 
the areas of development, building management, 
commercial brokerage, space planning, and archi- 
tecture. 


The Lincoln Project 

In 1985, CHA began participation in the plan- 
ning process which resulted in the mixed use devel- 
opment of a forty-seven acre parcel of land in 
North Lincoln. After extensive public debate and 
thousands of hours of community/developer plan- 
ning effort, the Town of Lincoln voted overwhelm- 
ingly on November |, 1986, to approve rezoning of 


the parcel into a Planned Development District to 
accommodate an affordable housing development, 
a commercial office building, a buffer zone for 
Minuteman National Park, and a relocated road- 
way. 

Battle Road Farm, the affordable housing 
project, is being developed by Lincoln House As- 
sociates and will provide one hundred twenty home 
ownership units, sixty percent of which will be 
supported by two different state programs for first 
time home buyers. 

Lincoln North, the commercial office build- 
ing, is being developed by Cranberry Hill Associ- 
ates. Designed by internationally acclaimed archi- 
tects Eugene Hayes and Eduardo Catalano of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, the building will be three 
stories high with its exterior wrapped in earth-tone 
aggregate panels, rimmed with bands of solar 
bronze glass. A forty-foot sloping glass atrium 
entrance with southern exposure opens to a skylit 
lobby. The atrium has two glass enclosed eleva- 
tors, a forty-foot-high full-length galleria skylight 
with bridges connecting the two building wings. 
Special features will include a full service, cafe- 
style dining area with two dining terraces, outdoor 
balconies on each floor, and shower/locker facili- 
ties with a fully equipped fitness room. 

The expected Lincoln North tenant mix will 
be typical of those attracted to a national head- 
quarters quality building such as One Cranberry 
Hill in Lexington. In addition, easy access to the 
Hanscom Field Civil Terminal may attract multi- 
location companies for whom executive aviation is 
an operational necessity. It is also quite possible 
that some downtown Boston firms may consider 
suburban locations such as Lincoln North as central 
artery/third harbor tunnel construction burgeons. 


The Planning Process 

CHA believes that the forty-seven acre 
Planned Development District undertaking is an 
exemplary planning accomplishment characterized 
by effective and determined leadership by the 
elected Town officials coupled with the support of 
Town Meeting, by development flexibility, and a 
willingness to accommodate Town needs. As a 
result, the Town of Lincoln will add substantially 
to its stock of affordable housing; and Cranberry 
Hill Associates will provide an executive-quality 
facility in the town, which will contribute an 
estimated one-quarter million dollars annually to 
the community through property tax payments. 
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HOP PAHOL,. OF... £0 


THE TOY SHOP OF CONCORD 
LEE for 


ee Easter Goodies and Basket Fillers 
OF Peeping Chicks, Pastel Koosh, 


CONCORD Soft Bunnies, Painted Eggs, 
Baskets and Tree Delights 


369-2553 


4 Walden Street, Concord, MA 01742 
Mon - Sat 9-5 


March Special - All Corolle Dolls and Dresses are 25% OF F 


LOOK SMART 


Fine Precision Haircutting 
Design Coloring * Highlighting ; 
Manicure * Perms 


PAUL MITCHELL * 


SALON HAIRCARE PRODUCTS 


COUNTRY HAIR FASHIONS 
LINCOLN RD., LINCOLN, MA. 259-9177 
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he Override 


y Harriet Todd, Chairman, Lincoln Finance Com- 
ittee 


On Monday, April 10, at a special election 
lfollowing Town Meeting, Lincoln voters will be 
lasked to vote on a ballot question to override the 
limit of Proposition 21/2 in order to fund the 
Town's operating expenses. The exact amount is 
Inot known as of this writing (it will be by the time 
\this is published), but the Selectmen and the Fi- 
Inance Committee have agreed that the override 
will not exceed $600,000. 

Several questions must come to townspeople's 
mind when hearing about a $600,000 override: 

Why is it so high? 

What does this mean to my taxes? 

What happens if the override is defeated? 
Much of the material in this article comes from 
‘|the Finance Committee Report in the Financial 
Section and Warrant distributed by the Town. I 
suggest you read that for a more detailed explana- 
| tion of the numbers. 

First, a few definitions. The law known as 
Proposition 21/2 allows for a two-and-one-half 
percent increase over the prior year's levy limit, 
plus an additional allowance for new construction. 


limit: (1) An override is stated as a dollar amount 
‘added to the levy limit for general operating 
}expenses. (2) A debt exclusion exempts the debt 
l service for a particular project from the levy limit 
for the life of the bond. (3) A capital outlay 
exclusion exempts a one-time capital expense for 
‘that year only. About two-thirds of Lincoln's 
‘'revenue comes from the tax levy. The rest comes 
'from State and various local receipts, including 
/motor vehicle excise, fees, interest income, water 
tates, and free cash. 
: The amount of the override is determined by 
the excess of expenses over estimated revenues. 
|| For FY 90 the figures are: 


$10,137,000 
702,000 


827 ,000 


Budget 
Water Department 
Warrant Articles 


Total Expenses $11,666,000 


The law also allows three ways to exceed the levy . 


S$ 7,304,000 
Other Revenue (Net) 3,762,000 
Total Revenue 11,066,000 


2 1/2 Tax Levy 


5 600,000 


Since the 2 1/2 tax levy is fixed by law, in 
order to reduce the amount of the override either 
expenses have to be reduced or other revenue has 
to be raised. In reviewing the budget, the Finance 
Committee concluded that the amounts requested 
by the various Town Boards were what was needed 
in order to maintain ongoing services. The 
$702,000 for the Water Department is exactly 
offset by a similar amount included in "Other 
Revenue" and so has no effect on the override. 

Proposed warrant articles are much higher 
than in previous years, and require some explana- 
tion. The $827,000 listed above is less than the 
total amount needed for all articles that will 
appear on the warrant. In order that the override 
not exceed $600,000, the Selectmen and Finance 
Committee would suggest that some articles be 
reduced or passed over. It also does not include 
any money for the purchase of the Flints' fields. 
Should those warrant articles be passed at Town 
Meeting, the first year debt service is anticipated 
to be covered by private donations. The debt 
service for other bonded articles is included in the 
budget. 

Many of the warrant articles are routine, 
but three could be considered extraordinary: 
$350,000 for the medical expenses for the special 
police officer injured on duty for which, according 
to State law, the Town is liable; $145,000 for 
asbestos removal in the elementary schools, re- 
quired by Federal law; $116,000 for four additional 
firefighters, an article by petition. The first two 
the Town has an unavoidable obligation to do. The 
Selectmen feel that they must provide funds to 
cover the firefighters, whether or not they end up 
supporting the article, in order to give voters at 
Town Meeting the opportunity to vote for/cor 


Override Needed 
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CUSTOM HOUSES, ADDITIONS 


GARAGES, DECKS, FOUNDATIONS 
BATHROOMS AND KITCHENS 
INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR PAINTING 
REPLACEMENT WINDOWS & DOORS 


FINISH BASEMENTS 


259 — 1361 


Lincoln, Ma. 


against it on its merits. Otherwise, the article 
could only be passed if other items were reduced 
by an equal amount. Current expenses could be 
reduced by bonding some of the warrant articles. 
But since interest payments make this more expen- 
sive in the long run, and the Town's debt service is 
already more than ten percent of the budget, the 
Finance Committee does not recommend this 
route. 

It would be nice if taxes could be held down 
by increasing non-tax revenues, but unfortunately 
options here are limited. State aid, which in- 
creased rapidly in the middle eighties, will proba- 
bly be close to level for the next few years, and 
Federal Revenue Sharing has ended completely. 
Many of the fees the Town collects such as excise 
taxes, licenses and permits are set by law. Others, 
such as those for recreation, if they become too 
high, will end up having fewer people paying them. 
Finally, charging many small fees for services that 
most people use at one time or another, not only is 
an administrative headache, but ends up being a 
tax by another name. 

The $600,000 override increases the allowa- 
ble tax levy. The actual tax levy set by the 
assessors depends on the appropriations voted at 
Town Meeting. If the full amount of the override 
is appropriated, the average tax bill next fall will 
increase by about eight percent. If the budget is 
reduced and/or some of the money warrant articles 
do not pass, the amount of the override on the 
ballot cannot be changed; however, taxes will only 
go the amount necessary to cover what was voted. 
Because the drop in excluded debt about equals the 
allowable increase in the tax levy under Proposi- 
tion 21/2, if the override does not pass, the 
average tax bill would remain about the same as it 
was this year. 

In order to have an idea of the impact on 
services should the override not pass, the Finance 
Committee asked the Town Boards to list possible 
cuts in their budget and warrant articles to cover 
the shortfall. The Selectmen would eliminate all 
road paving from the DPW budget, and reduce 
other DPW work. They would also not replace the 
DPW Bobcat, and would remove all funding for 
hazardous waste pickup, the building maintenance, 
Hanscom area traffic planning, and the additional 
firefighters. 

The Conservation Commission would cut 
back on their land management program, and virtu- 
ally eliminate all the legal and consulting work 
needed to carry out their program. The Library 
Trustees would close the library one day and one 
evening more than is done now, cut back on both 
adult and children's books purchased, and eliminate 
funding for children's programs. The boards with 
smaller budgets (Health, Planning, Recreation, 
COA, Cemetery, Assessors and Housing) would be 
asked to take cuts of a few thousand dollars each, 
which would make it more difficult to provide the 


; [ Name __ e 


services they do. The Finance Committee would 
cut the Reserve Fund by $25,000, making less 
money available for unforeseen expenses. 

The Elementary School Committee would 
reduce bus routes from five to three, meaning 
buses would be overcrowded, and some children 
would have rides up to an hour. The extra Brooks 
teacher which allows for homogeneous grouping in 
math would be eliminated, as would field trips, 
Team Leaders, and creative programs such as Arts 
Week. Funding for supplies and equipment would 
be reduced, and children would be asked to buy 
some of their expendable supplies. At Lincoln- 
Sudbury High School there could be some reduction 
in supplies end equipment, but most of the savings 
would come from reducing the athletic program 
and/or laying off staff. (If Sudbury's override does 
not pass, the cuts at L-S would be far more 
drastic.) 

The cuts that the Boards have proposed if 
the override fails would result in significant cur- 
tailment of services, and, in many cases, merely 
the postponement of expenditures to future years. 
Living with the constraints of Proposition 2 1/2 is 
not a one-year problem. A small, low-growth 
residential town like Lincoln will probably have to 
vote for an override on an annual basis or face a 
major reduction in both the quantity and quality of 
services provided to Lincoln citizens of all ages. It 
is for the long-term outlook, as well as for ade- 
quate funding for next year, that the Finance 
Committee supports the passage of the override 
ballot question. 


\/ MUSINSKY & ASSOCIATES 
4 SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
CONSULTING SERVICE 


Complete Educational Planning 


Secondary School + College * Transfers * Graduate Students 


(617) 899-5759 
49 Kendal Common Road Weston, MA 02193 


Subscription rate for six issues: $6.00 for Lincoln 
$7.00 out of town 


Address 
Street 


Town State Zip 


Send with check to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, 
c/o Subscription Mgr., P. O. Box 245, 
Lincoln Center, Ma. OI773 
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C. E. STANKARD, III 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Building - Land Development 


All Types of Excavating 
septic Systems Installation 
Trucking and Backhoe Rental 


Gravel Driveways 


Deliveries of 


Loam — Gravei ~ Bark Mulch 


259 —- 1361 


Lincoln, Ma. 
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Looking at Colleges 


(Bonny Musinsky, a local college consultant, has 
agreed to answer from to time general questions 
from our readers about colleges and campus 
life.) 


What is the difference between a college and 
university? 

The difference is basically one of 
specialization. You can get a fine education at 
either one. A college is a four-year 
undergraduate institution offering a Bachelor of 
Arts degree. Some colleges offer Bachelor of 
Science degrees. In addition, there are 
two-year colleges which offer an A.A., or an 
Associate of Arts degree. Many two-year 
colleges prepare students to continue their 
studies at four-year institutions. They also 
provide training for certain practical fields, 
such as legal assistance, practical nursing, 
child development, dental technicians. 

A university generally has more than one 
college on its campus; these colleges tend to 
offer a greater degree of specialization in 
certain fields such as engineering, computer 
science, education, or business. In addition, 
universites also offer undergraduate degrees in 
arts, humanities, social sciences, and sciences. 
Most universities also have specialized 
post-graduate courses leading to masters or 
doctoral degrees. 

A student applying to college for the first 
time might select either a university or a 
college. A small college would be more 
appropriate for a student desiring a smaller 
student body and a closer sense of community. 
Students uncertain about their intended majors 
would be better off applying to four-year 
liberal arts colleges or to the college within a 
university generally described as a College of 
Arts and Science. 


How do you find out which colleges have small 
classes? 


Although guide books like The College 
Handbook do not list average class size, there 
are several ways to discover this information. 
Fiske's Selective Guide to Colleges and The 
Insider's Guide describe several hundred 
institutions and class size is often mentioned. 
In addition, students may send for college 


copyright 1989 Bonnie Musinsky 


viewbooks which often list important statistics. 
During the tour or interview a student 
should ask for information regarding the range 
of sizes in freshmen and sophomore courses. 
Even if the classes are very large, they will 
generally be broken down into several smaller 
sections. These sections usually meet twice a 
week for discussion and questions, often with a 
well-qualified graduate assistant. 


Is it easier to get into an Ivy League college 


from a private school? 
Not necessarily. As the Director of 


Admissions at a prestigious private school 
recently said "Tell your students to come to my 
school only if they are interested in the 
educational experience we offer! They will not 
have an easier time getting into an Ivy League 
School because the competition here will be even 
more intense." 

Top students should not be afraid to apply 
to well-known colleges in the Northeast. But 
they should also broaden their horizons and 
apply to other fine colleges throughout the 
country. 


How will parents be sure that the college campus 


is a secure and safe place for their daughter or 
son? 


They should talk to the Admissions Office, 
the Dean of Students, and ask what kind of 
campus security is provided. Their questions 
might include: 

Is there a student escort service? 

Are the parking lots well lit? 

What kind of security system is available in 
the dormitory? 
Reading a campus paper and talking to current 
students, may be more revealing than talking to 
campus officials. 


What do I do if I am not admitted to any of the 


colleges I applied to? 
Don't panic. You have probably applied to 


too narrow a range of colleges. Many fine 
school will discover they have openings after 
May 1. A listing of schools with openings will 
appear in major newspapers around May 15. Or 
talk to your guidance counselor or an 
independent educational consultant. (3 
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The Lincoln Review 


by Bili Poisson 


(This is the sixth in a series of profiles of 
Lincoln jazz musicians, Ed.) 

"A drummer is not a musician" — this was a 
gibe sometimes heard on the bandstand during the 
writer's salad days, as a striving saxophonist at 
high school dances in New Bedford. However, that 
unkind remark could never justifiably be applied to 
Moccasin Hill resident Stuart Grover, a trad jazz 
drummer par excellence, and a classically trained 
musician to boot. 

Already a drummer by the time he first heard 
the great Gene Krupa with Benny Goodman (the 
"King of Swing"), Newton High student Stu Grover 
then did everything to emulate his new hero. He 
reorganized his "traps" after Krupa's minimalist 
equipment (except for the big floor tom-tom), "sat 
in" with Krupa (on records, of course) and worked 
hard to develop the components. Today, Stuart 
leans more to the "trad" style, emphasizing the 
snare drum and the high-hat, with just a touch of 
ride cymbal. Other drummers notice this, and are 
generous with their comments. 

There was a long road in between, however, 
which saw Grover transferring to Andover, where 
he played drums with a student jazz band — "The 
Riveters'' — before entering Harvard to study engi- 
neering. At one point, Stu participated in a jazz 
drumming competition, and won! The prize was a 
gig with "Wild Bill" Davison, then appearing at a 
Boston night spot. Forays into New York “City ted 
to more sitting-in experiences, with the likes of 
Frankie Newton, James P. Johnson and Pee Wee 
Russell. Their encouragement was a big boost. 
After Harvard came military service, and the 
realization that he did not want an engineering 
career. Accordingly, in 1946 he enrolled at the 
Longy School, on the G.I. Bill. Earning straight 
| A's, he came out with a diploma in education 
(piano), and a thorough grounding in musicology, 
solfege and theory. Director Noble Smith had 
taken a personal interest in Grover, assigning him 
to a piano teacher for three lessons a week. 
Facility in sight reading and performance eluded 
him, however, and upon graduation, Greg Tucker, 
-who had Harvard connections, got him into a 
Master's program there. Along the way, Stuart 
met Charles Smith of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, and took up the study of tympani with 
him. 

For the next many years, Grover was tympa- 
nist with the Boston Civic Orchestra, and later 
with the Concord Symphony. He also established 
an ad agency in Boston, exploiting a talent as a 
writer of technical copy, finally selling the com- 
pany a couple of years ago. In the meantime, his 
jazz orientation led to increasing activity with trad 
bands. He played with Lincoln's Tabor Hill Jazz 
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azzmen of Lincoln — Stu Grover 


Rand for a number of years, early on, rejoining 
them more recently to replace the late Bill Grin- 
nell. He also honed his craft working with some 
deeply experienced musicians: Bob Hendricks (a 
hard taskmaster, but a fine coach), Dave Pratt 
(The Jazz Reunion), Stan McDonald and Jimmy 
Mazzey (The Blue Horizon), Lucinda Ellert (The 
Happy Feet Dance Orchestra, as back-up drum- 
mer), and Dr. Jack Phelan (The Scollay Square 
Stompers). In between times, he has tried his hand 
at composing some original tunes; one of them, 
"Easy," is on a chart and is being worked into the 
repertoire. 

It is an article of faith among jazz fans that 
most musicians have a highly developed sense of 
humor, useful in coping with off-beat situations. 
Stu tells the story of a private party out on the 
Cape, where the host set-up the band in a large 
open porch with space for dancing. Although it 
was spring, an unseasonably chill wind began to 
come inshore, and the dancers promptly scooted 
indoors, leaving the band playing in the cold. 
Although plentifully supplied with "antifreeze," 
performing for an audience of none seemed a bit 
bizarre, so when Danny Howard (tuba) assumed a 
succession of unusual playing postures, finally end- 
ing up lying on his side (still playing his tuba!) his 
colleagues followed suit. When this palled, for lack 
of audience appreciation, they all got up, and 
forming a single file, marched into the house, to 
the beat of Stu Grover's snare drum. Spotting a 
rather pretty girl sitting by herself at one end of a 
large sofa, Paul Monat sat down very close to her 
and proceeded to serenade her at close range with 
his cornet, backed by the rest of the band. The 
host got the message, and the band played out the 
evening indoors. While the guests knew nothing of 
the episode on the porch, the guys were still 
chuckling when the party was over, and often, 
afterwards. "A little nonsense, now and then ..." 
as someone has said. 

Can one think of another avocation which 
offers as much enjoyment and satisfaction to its 
practitioners as the happy music called "jazz?" 
Pleasure for its players, as well as for the listen- 
ers, plus relief from stress provided by innovative 
foolishness, when the occasion warrants. More 
power to Stu Grover, a frequent participant in such 
heart-warming activities as these!! 

(N.B. Danny Howard and Paul Monat ap- 
peared at the CJALL Pierce House live concert 
played by the Bay State Syncopators last May. Stu 
Grover will be there, with Jack Phelan, Jimmy 
Mazzey and others at the Pierce House on May 24, 
1989, under sponsorship of the Friends of the 
Lincoln Library, Inc., aided by a grant from the 
Lincoln Arts Council.) 
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Susan J. Hoben 


A red-bellied blackbird 
feeder? Not likely! 


at 


| But participants in the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Statewide Bird Feeding 
Survey occasionally report strange, 
even imaginative birds among the hun- 
| dreds of thousands of sparrows, chick- 
adees, starlings, mourning doves, jun- 
cos and other legitimate feathered 
free-loaders stocking up on seeds and 
suet outside their windows, according 
| to Wayne Petersen, Massachusetts Audu- 
| bon Society field ornithologist. The 
state survey has just been conducted 
for the second year in a row during 
| the first weekend in February. 

| Nothing exotic showed up at our 
| feeders on February 4 or 5, but count- 
ing the maximum number of any species 
flocking around at one time for a 
handout turns out to be a weekend 
project -- we kept our tally-sheet and 
| pencil on hand, ready to change our 
| white-throated sparrow count from 
| seven to ten. So we were watching 
'when our only unlisted "other species" 
landed on the suet feeder -- a small 
| brown bird that clung around long 
' enough for us to comb A Field Guide to 
the Birds in its presence and write in 
"Carolina wren!" 

On Monday we inked in our grand to- 
tals, shoved the form into an envelop 
addressed to the other end of town -- 
and wondered what would happen to it 
next... 

"This is not a scientific census," 
explains Petersen. "A lot of people 
have no idea what they're seeing out 
there. There's no way to ensure 
fuaiaty control’ in the identifi- 
cation of species and no way to tell 
how many bird feeders there are who 
never hear of the survey." The yearly 
Christmas bird count, first mounted in 
1900 is more reliable. It uses con- 
trolled sampling, though many of its 
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enumerators are amateurs, ara yields 
somewhat more statistically valid 
data, unlike the bird-feeding survey. 
The February survey does allow or- 
nithologists to observe and record. 
some gross patterns in the bird popu- 
lation of the state that vary from 


aie as 
Ide 


year to year. Take the family of 
finches that includes the imposing 
olive-gold evening grosbeaks, and 


their rosy relatives, the pine siskins 
and redpolls. If it is a poor winter 
for their diet of pine seeds and cat- 
kins they may move south as far as 
Massachusetts, but this year they're 
not around -- they are finding forage 
closer to their summer range in Can- 
ada. 

This is a fine year, though, for 
blue jays in Massachusetts. Blue jays 
depend on mast, the crop of acorns 
fallen from oaks, for a major source 
of food supply in winter. Mast pro- 
duction varies from year to year in 
cycles not directly related to the 
severity of winter weather. Jays 
don't mind popping by feeders for a 
bit of variety in their diet, so they 
should be well-represented on this 
year's survey. 

What does Mass Audubon expect to 
learn from the survey? First of all, 
they can get some idea of the rank 
order of abundance of the most common 
species. Last year the house sparrow 
(also known as English sparrow) topped 
the list, followed by chickadees, 
starlings, mourning doves, juncos, 
house finches, blue jays, tufted tit- 
mice, goldfinches, and cardinals, in 
that order. Petersen notes that the 
first and third species are originally 
European imports. House finches,too, 
were introduced to the east coast on 
Long Island from west of the Missis-— 
sippi in 1940, and the titmice and 
cardinals have been expanding north 
over the past century. The mocking- 
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|\bird has spread northward in much the 
|same way, but, though mockers now are 
around even in winter, they prefer 
feeding on the fruits of bushes and 


ishrubs and seldom patronize seed 
feeders 
"Luckily," Petersen smiles, "the 


|\chickadee, which is our state bird, 
Istill comes in second." 64,254 of 
| them were tallied last year, a mere 
|sample of the total state population. 
/ Next, the survey gives an indica- 
| tion of the prevalence of feeding -- 
| how many people feed birds, how much 
they feed them, and for how long. The 
|households surveyed last year alone 
|reported using 500 tons of seed in 
all, mostly during the period from 
|November to April, though some feed 
| birds year-round. 

The survey also records some basic 
differences in bird distribution 
throughout the state. In the south- 
‘east and on the coastal plain, Peter- 
\sen explains, bird feeders are report- 
ing flickers and Carolina wrens, semi- 
jhardy birds that extend their range in 
\Massachusetts in mild winters, par- 


| 
| 


| in a row. This year, he says, there 
jare numerous reports of robins in that 
larea, undoubtedly subsisting on a win- 
jter diet of berries, easy to find on 
;the bare bushes this year, though the 
/worms of summer are safely shielded by 
ithe frozen earth. 

Finally, the survey generates a 
j)list of potential members for the or- 
|} ganization who are already interested 
in what it does. "You'd be surprised 
jat how many feeders there are out 
lthere operating in a vacuum, unaware 
)of Mass Audubon or anyone else who's 
| doing what they do." Petersen remarks. 
|"Last year we realized we had no idea 
'whether people really knew what kinds 
(of birds they were attracting to their 
|feeders, so this year we redesigned 
the form with drawings of eight common 
| winter-feeding birds showing how to 
'tell them apart. A number of the 
forms we got back had that half of the 
Evidently people 
|thought it was useful enough to want 
ito keep it. Once we've recorded all 
(the addresses, we send out a mailing 
offering participants our Bird Lover's 
a (The kit, available from Mass 
Audubon for $9.95, contains a small 
poster showing 25 common birds, as 
well as pamphlets giving information 


: 


on bird feeding and landscaping for 
birds. ) 

Survey forms were distributed in 
three ways: through Mass Audubon's 
own journal, Sanctuary; through super- 
markets and feed and grain stores sel- 
ling birdseed; and through a press re- 
lease, including the survey form, to 


newspapers throughout the state. "A 
large number did print it," Petersen 
comments. 


Response to the survey has been 
good. Petersen dragged ina cardboard 
packing box, one of three, full up 
with neatly packaged sets of forms, 
about 3700 in all. 

Distribution of the survey returns 
by county has been surprisingly even 
across the state -- Nantucket is the 
only one poorly represented, but the 
counties of Cape Cod, Nantucket's eco- 
logical neighbors, have contributed 
their share of returns. The vast ma- 
jority of returns are from residential 
neighborhoods, urban and suburban. 
Last year only 23 percent were from 
rural areas. 

When the forms come in to Mass Aud- 
ubon, they are first sorted by county. 
Then, ten returns per county, 250 in 
all, are randomly selected for coding 
for data analysis. This process is 
now under way and has not been com- 
pleted. 


How does birdfeeding affect the 
birds of the area, I ask. "It's naive 
to think it helps birds in a major- 
league sort of way,” Petersen answers. 
"In a moment of crisis -- after a maj- 
or snowstorm or an ice storm that 
coats the twigs and berries of trees 
and bushes with a hard layer of ice -- 
it can enhance survival of semi-hardy 
species. But in normal weather, if 
the feeder's empty, the birds will 
just go off deeper into the woods to 
forage. It's good for people, though. 
It's a benign way to enjoy birds that 
doesn't affect the bird population one 
way or another." Participating in the 
survey encourages people to pay atten- 
tion to birds by forcing people to 
watch their own feeders carefully for 
two days. 


"Now, if you ask me about winter 
feeding of waterfowl, that's a whole 
other story," adds Petersen. "That a 
a bad idea!" He explains that it exa- 
cerbates the "Canada goose problem," 
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for one thing. 
has been expanding explosively in re- 
cent decades, partly because they find 
more winter forage in mechanically 
harvested fields, super-highway medi- 
ans, and other man-made environments. 
People who feed them are another con- 
tributing factor. At their present 
levels the geese often foul the waters 
they occupy and compete with other 
waterfowl for feeding and nesting 
grounds. Winter-feeding threatens to 
increase the population to a point 
where the existing habitat cannot 
support it. 

The effect on the duck population 
is a bit more complicated. Feeding 
ducks has benefitted mallards at the 
expense of the hardier but wilder 
black ducks that were once the prev- 
alent species. Since the two species 
are genetically related, they also 
interbreed. As a result, the black 
ducks are becoming more and more mixed 
with their tamer but less sturdy cous- 
ins, and genetically pure black ducks 
are fewer and fewer. 

Massachusetts Audubon sees surveys 
like the bird-feeding survey as an 
important device for keeping people 
aware of the fates and fortunes of 
birds in their environs. As the or- 
ganization processes the February sur- 
vey forms, it is also preparing for 
the Bird-a-thon May 19-20 to raise 
money for land conservation in 
Massachusetts. Singly or in groups, 
participants compete to sight as many 
species of birds as possible in a 24- 
hour period. Each participant in the 
Bird-a-thon finds sponsors who pledge 


‘money based on the number of species 


sighted. 
Birds are, after all, 
environmental indicator, 


an important 
Petersen con- 


cludes, adding, "Lots of birds are in 
trouble." 
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Country Places — 


by Sarah Fay Baird 


(Note: The following is an excerpt from 
Country Places, a semi-fictional memoir set in a 
Lincoln landscape in the period of the late sixties 
and early seventies.) 

Shortly before daybreak, the ring-necked 
pheasant arrives from the border of woods edging 
the family's meadow. In the paling light he picks 
his way across the meadow from its fine dusting of 
snow, his posture positively militant. He has not, 
this time, brought his trio of females with him; 
perhaps he's letting them sleep late while he lo- 
cates the most promising source of food. 

Reaching the knot of white pines that stands 
just to one side of the drowsing country house, he 
pauses at their base to do a bit of sporadic pecking. 
But abruptly, as if harboring a suspicion of con- 
tenders on the horizon, he quits his perusals of the 
| soil. Not merely does he raise his head high — a 
head whose crimson crest at this season has taken 
| on its deepest hue — but his whole posture takes on 
| new extremes of aggression. Both head and upper 
| body assume, in line with the braced legs, an 
| almost vertical direction. And when the powerful 
| wing-tips are touching the ground, and the fine 
| black ears are, almost stallion-like, laid back flat, 
and the forked tail is set at right angles to the 
| swelling body, the cock suddenly lets go with two 
| harsh and resounding cries. Immediately following 
| the clamor, every feather of his body fluffs out and 
| stands forth, and the creature rises to a point 
| where it's as if he is standing on tiptoe. And the 

culmination of this act is to open his wings wide 
j and bring them back to his body with such a thump 
| that the violence actually throws him off-balance, 
| very nearly toppling his majesty to the ground. 
| One might think this would be enough, but 
hardly. Regal and alone, free of his trio of females 
trailing him at a respectful distance, the bird over 
and over performs his abrasive war-cry and violent 
| beating-of-wings — proceeding, meanwhile, in slow 
measure towards, and then around, the corner of 
the house. His goal is, of course, the bird feeder 
whose base is planted within a wreath of coton- 
easter; here he won't hesitate to plunge directly 
into the planting and pick up the cracked corn 
thrown there, or any seed spilled by blue jays and 
marauding squirrels from the feeding tray itself. 
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An Iridescence at Dawn 


Using his powerful legs to spread apart the 
cotoneaster's prickly branches, he settles in to eat 
swiftly. But regularly the cock-red head rises from 
its foraging and the cold eye scans unblinkingly the 
edges of woods and lawn. As daybreak advances 
over the land, the usual bird-life collects about the 
feeder, avian waves of activity almost placid in 
comparison with the pheasant's touchy presence. 
Beneath the sugar maple where a second feeder 
swings from a branch, squirrels feed urgently for 
new households, along with juncos, mourning doves, 
and goldfinches feathered in a new chartreuse. 

Finally, either satiated or overly restive 
with aggression, the pheasant moves out from 
under the feeder back to open ground. He thumps 
and shrieks no more. But when the rising sun spills 
unexpectedly forth from behind March's sullen 
clouds and illuminates the spot he dominates, its 
cold gold light strikes such sparks from the bird as 
to dazzle the eye like jewelry. Hallelujah! Radia- 
tions of color now absolutely flow and ripple from 
his plumage. Above his snow-white minister's 
collarband, the neck becomes a shimmering purple 
with a texture of plush; this, as the erect head 
slightly, suspiciously, turns, alters to a flickering 
midnight blue. And with a further head-turn, this 
blue fades, then deepens to an iridescent emerald. 
The visible wing reveals black dots on tan, ivory 
patterned on brown, cinnamon streakings on rust — 
all this on a single wing momentarily struck by a 
shaft of cold spring light! And by no means is that 
all; where the brown back tapers to forked tail, the 
dove-grey space spread there like a saddle be- 
comes, in the brief and brilliant light, more related 
to aqua, and the lower markings of the long, strong 
tail-feathers are flushed with pink and lavender. 
The bird is a walking, stalking prism of colors. 

Then, as the kingly creature makes another 
turn, his full chest catches the eastern light — and 
in such a way that he is no longer bird but 
metaphor: a shield flashing fire, a late autumn 
sunset seen through woods, gold clashing with rus- 
set. But more than any of these he is — turning, 
breathing, being in this light — a celebration of 
earth's renewal: of the bursting of seed and the 
quickening of life in all the dark but warming 
places. 1 
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The Library's Friends in Deed 


by Beverly Eckhardt 


These are the days of the budget 
Squeeze, tax rebellions, and proposals for an 
executive line item veto. In such a time, 
any tax-supported group is lucky to have 
private backers. The Lincoln Public Library 
has long been favored by the contributions of 
committed and capable volunteers, but in 
recent years the level of support has been 
raised significantly by the formation of a 
non-profit "Friends" organization. Formally 
incorporated in 1984 with Mary Ann Hales 
serving as president, Deborah Incandela as 
clerk, Mary Munroe as treasurer, and Susan 
Goodrich, board member, the present Friends 
eLsthe Publsc Librarves loc. includes. three 
officers, eleven board members, and 
representation by head librarian, Kathy 
Glick-Weil, ex officio,.and library trustee, 
Mary Newman. In addition to the board 
members who conduct the business of the 
organization, about three hundred donors have 
given support from the community in 
1988-1989. 

The agenda from the most recent board 
meeting provides an indication of the scope 
of the Friend's good works on behalf of the 
Library. Major project/programs include the 
monthly book sale at Bemis Hall, Wednesday 
morning programs, Classic Jazz at the 
Library, and an assortment of contributions 
listed as "library support." 

The Book Sale has a long and happy 
history in town, dating from the sixties when 
periodic sales took place inside the Library 
in the Tarbell Room. In 1973 Martha 
DeNormandie became the prime mover for bigger 
and better annual events held on the grounds 
in good weather. Then after the 
incorporation, Mary Ann Hales suggested 
holding the sales monthly. In spring 1987 a 
room in Bemis Hall became the long-term site 
for storage and display. This was thanks to 
the approval of the Selectmen, a contribution 
of $600 in Friends money, and the donation of 
a table on wheels from the DeNormandie 
household. Ann Janes, Margaret Sykes, Pete 
Heijn, Heddie Kent, and Mary Irwin form the 
sustaining work force assisted by a number of 
other volunteers who help when they can. 

Mary is the craftsperson who created the 
signs announcing the sales, including the 
reversible one displayed in the entry way of 
the temporary Smith School library site. 
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Book sales currently happen at Bemis 
Hall.from9,a.m. to 1 p.m. on the, farst 
Saturday of every month. To prepare for 
them, the task force meets at 3 p.m. on the 
Wednesday before for a two-hour session of 
sorting the donations that have accumulated 
since the last sale. Besides the typical 
assortment from local readers, there are 
almost always brand new books that have been 
received by townspeople who are professional 
reviewers, and sometimes there are attic 
treasures from estates. The latter are sent 
to a bookdealers for appraisal before being 
set out for sale. Some of the donated books 
may have seen Bemis Hall more than once. 
Helen Healy chuckles when she remembers the 
day her husband proudly showed her the 
bargains he had picked up at Bemis - books 
Helen had brought down the previous day after 
some housecleaning of the Healy bookshelves. 

On the Friday morning preceding the 
sale day, the books are arranged on tables 
and a cash box installed so that visitors to 
Bemis Hall can make their selections early. 
The standard prices are fifty cents for adult 
hardcovers, twenty-five cents for adult 
paperbacks, and ten cents and five cents for 
the children's items. The new books and 
other specials are priced relative to their 
value, but always at a bargain price. Ann 
Janes says the first customers of the day of 
the sale are the four or five bookdealers who 
regularly scan everything to find what they 
want for their businesses. A typical good 


day brings in about $300 for the Friends' 


coffers. 

"Wednesday Mornings at the Library" 
have delighted townspeople since 1972 and are 
now one of the Friends' responsibilities. 
Originally conceived to liven the schedule of 
older residents, it was soon decided to 
invite everyone to enjoy the presentations. 
For the most part the speakers are from 
Lincoln - and what an array of talent we 
have. This year, for example, the guests 
have included an Olympic champion and a noted 
authority on computers and optical imaging. 
Each program begins with refreshments and a 
social period. Ethel MacKenzie, who has not 
been given the recognition she so well 
deserves, retired in 1988 after seventeen 


consecutive years of assuring that the 


goodies were available. Ellen Cannon is 


retiring this year from the task of arranging 
program topics, a job that will go into 
Martha DeNormandie's capable hands. 

Faithful readers of The Lincoln 
Review and jazz aficionados know that Bill 
Poisson is the mentor of "Classic Jazz at the 
Library," a program now in its sixth season. 
Besides arranging for the presentations, Bill ARTHUR COTONI 
serves as treasurer of the Friends board. 

In addition to the varied volunteer 
services for the Library, the Friends have GENERAL CARPENTRY 
also contributed money for special purpose FRAMING & REMODELING 
mailings such as the recent appeal for the SNOW PLOWING TEL. 259-1070 
building fund, and have purchased useful 
equipment, including a reader-printer and a 
copy machine for Library goers. Also, once a 
year the Friends honor staff and volunteers 
at a special luncheon (by chance or choice, 
| cooking well is a common attribute of 
Friends' board members). Coming soon, 
probably in mid-May, the Friends will provide 
everyone with a tour of the newly—operated 
Library addition. 

The Friends of the Library want 


volunteers as well as members. People at the | 
Library will be glad to furnish information 


on ways to help and persons to contact, such | 


° A | 
as Jan Manzelli, the current president. AUTOMOTIVE | 
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JSELECTMEN NOTES 


Selectmen: 


John Caswell, Chairman 
Susan C. Fargo 
Warren Flint, Jr. 


FROM THE SELECTMEN 
jThe Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers 


jnight 


jof it 


; 


Budget 


jthe material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday 


meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town 


Offices building and are open to the public. Although a lot 


is routine, we offer an overview. 


Executive Secretary Ramsey informed the Board 
that a $600,000 override would cause an 8% 
increase in taxes (compared to 20% increase in 
the current year). This 8% increase does not 
include the additional $120,000 sought by the 
warrant article requesting four additional firemen. 


\Traffic 


The Board noted with concern a’ letter from a 
pedestrian regarding a traffic incident during 

the rush hour. The Selectmen will urge the 
police to continue monitoring unsafe drivers. 

The Selectmen approved the upgrading of a street 


lamp at the intersection of Route 2 and Brooks Road. 


Mr. Flint reported on a HATS II meeting at which 
the Metropolitan Area Planning (MAPC) Council 
proposed an updated traffic survey of the HATS II 
region (Lincoln, Lexington, Bedford, Concord) 

taking into consideration the impact of the Air 
Force proposed building expansion. MAPC will 
underwrite four weeks of staff services valued 

at $5,600 toward the overall study cost of $22,000. 


Library 


The Selectmen signed the Library's grant 
application for a Massachusetts Public Library 
Construction Fund. 


Use 


The Selectmen support the grant application 
submitted by the Conservation Commission to the 
Agricultural Preservation Restriction Committee 
of the Department of Food and Agriculture. The 
application is for financial help in the 
preservation of 34 acres of Flint agricultural 

land near Lincoln Center. 

The Selectmen explored the possibility of charging 
Rowe Estate development (in Waltham and Lincoln) 
for hook-up expenses to Lincoln's Water system. 
The Board asked for more information from the 
Conservation Commission regarding the implication 
of a possible ATM approval of a Wetlands Bylaw 
which would require that appeals from permits 
issued or denied by the Conservation Commission 
would go to the Board of Appeals. 


Housing 
e Repairs to the Schofield House on Tower Road are 
under review relative to their cost. If renovation 
is feasible, the house will be used for affordable 
rental housing. 
Solid Waste 
e The Selectmen noted the date, May 13, 1989, as the 


Hazardous Waste Collection Day in Lincoln. $10,000 
has been appropriated for the collection which was 
awarded to the low bidder, North East Solvents. The 
Board is considering sources of additional funding 

in case the costs exceed the appropriated amount. 


Regional Planning 


As of January 1989, HATS II meetings will be hosted 
in Lincoln, 

The Board considered the MAPC proposal for a traffic 
survey in the HATS II region relative to the Air 

Force proposed building expansion. (See Traffic ) 

The Selectmen discussed the MAPC proposal to address 
Old County Road issues. The Board members concurred 
that Legislation to provide enforcement of regional 
planning decisions should be in motion before Lincoln 
acts on the issue. Also the Board would like the 

City of Cambridge and the Cambridge Water Board to be 
included in MAPC plans. 


Old Business 


The Board reviewed the commuter railstation 
improvement status report. 


New Business 


The Sudbury Valley Trustees invited the Selectmen to 
their January meeting at which the designation of the 
the Sudbury River as a scenic river would be discussed. 
The Selectmen discussed handicapped accessibility to 
the Brooks School polling place on election day: a 
curb exists on the sidewalk where the handicapped 
parking spaces are located. The Executive Secretary 

is asked to look into improvements. 

The Town Report publication was awarded to the low 
bidder, Irving Graphics. The Board decided on a 
photo montage (of traffic on Lincoln's country roads) 
for the cover. Once again the Boy Scouts will deliver 
the Town Report. 

The Board advised the Friends of the Library on the 
subject of retaining space in Bemis Hall. The Friends 
prefer, for their monthly book sales, the space at 
Bemis Hall over that which will be available in the 
new Library. Accessibility and control of space is 
preferable at Bemis Hall. The Board invited the 
Friends to submit a bid for space in Bemis. All bids 
will be considered in the Spring. 


(This material has been gathered by Joan Perera and covers 


the meetings from December 12, 1988 through 


January 23, 


1989.) 
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Dear Readers, 


While we were preparing this issue, a reader suggested that we let 
people know what is inside the new library. Kathy Glick-Weil was glad 
to arrange a tour and that became our lead article. Many of you are 
thinking of summer and planning vacations. Some readers have already 
been traveling. Join them and take an armchair trip to our sister 

city or a balloon trip in Africa or perhaps you would like to stay in 
Lincoln and go "walking" with Joan Perera. Beverly Eckhardt visits 
Emerson Hospital. All this you can do in these pages. When you meet 
one of our writers about town share your thoughts with them. They 
want feedback. 


In June Strats' Place will become a reality. We urge you to study the 
two-page spread which Mimsy Beckwith put together and figure out where 
you would enjoy helping. Strats' Place is important to Lincoln. 


Soon it will be time to be out in the garden planting vegetables and 
flowers or just plain enjoying the warmer weather. This is when you 
appreciate living in a rural area. 


lias 
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What will three million dollars buy? 
..otaff kitchen with an eating area 
...Vaulted ceilings in the hallway 
..A fairytale turret for story hour 
..A spacious children's area 
..A ten-foot circulation desk with 

ecorian countertop 
...Well-lit stacks and plenty of them 
...A room to relax with The Wall 

Street Journal 

Late on a Thursday afternoon, Carolyn Birmin- 
gham gave The Lincoln Review a tour of the 
Library addition, which is almost ready for 
occupancy. Fred, the current’ superintendent, 
accompanied us around the building, explaining the 
status of the project as we trooped along. "The 
cement is still damp over here. And you'd better 
not use the back stairs, they're being painted." 

We examined the exterior of the building first, 
looking over the entrance on Library Lane. Fred 
was quick to show off the copper over the 
doorways—and very handsome it is. Good workman- 
ship was evident. The detail of the brick work is 
complex, consisting of two different patterns, one 
of alternating bricks, the other of a diamond 
pattern set into the bricks. The old building has 
its original slate roof; the addition has a fiberglas 
roof that blends in with the slate. The street 
lamp on the curb fits in well with the architec- 
tural style and looked as though it belonged on 
Louisburg Square. When the work is completed, the 
contractor has agreed to seed the lawn. More 
landscaping will have to wait. 

Inside, we first entered the main hall. The 
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circulation desk 
Opposite the reference room. Its corian countertot 
will withstand years of hard usage. Straight or 
through is fiction. Carefully, we climbed the stairs 
to the children's rooms, admiring the high ceilings 
and the well-crafted, decorative trusses made oj 


is on the right side directly 


metal. We peered out of the turret, an areé 
reserved for story hour. Walking the plank across 
the still-damp cement, we entered the non-fictior 
area—plenty of room here. 

Down two flights into the basement are the 
stacks, well lit and spacious. The walls are 
painted ivory throughout, with touches of color on 
the doors and the trim. The floors are not yet 
finished, but carpeting will cover most of the 
rooms. The hall flooring will be synthetic stone 
tile. The windows are all thermopane glass anc 
the outside walls are of course insulated. We dic 
not see the large workroom behind the circulation 
desk, but we could tell that there was plenty of 
space for the librarians and the computers. 
Central air conditioning has been installed. Even 
the outside book deposit is already in place. 

The new addition blends in well with the 
original building, which was the conception behind 
its design. The workmanship has been careful; 
some of the detail work has been difficult. The 
contractor and the workmen are proud of the job. 
On occasional weekends they have brought their 
families out to point out their work. Moreover, 
the project is just about on schedule, possibly two 
months behind (i.e. on time). Soon, perhaps by the 
end of June, the Library will be open for business 
and Lincoln can well be proud of its new building. 
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The People of Matadepera 


by John Caswell 


I visited Matadepera, Spain, on April 20-22, 
1989. It was a most delightful experience for me, 
being received with great kindness and hospitality. 

Prof. Pedro Nueno, Dean of the Business 
School at the University of Navarra and the 
person who initiated our "sistership" between 
Lincoln and Matadepera, met me at the airport in 
Barcelona on the 20th. He arranged for a tour of 
that city which I truly appreciated, as I had never 
been to Barcelona before. I saw the Gaudi 
cathedral and the Picasso Museum before enjoying 
a "typical Catalan" dinner with Pedro and his wife 
and children, who are in their late teens and very 
delightful. 

The Barcelona area is very busy. The economy 
is strong and this fact, coupled with the prepara- 
tions for the Olympic Games in 1992, has resulted 
in much innovation, new building, and of course, 
traffic. Barcelona is a primary container port for 
Europe. This part of Spain must also have large 


from the air and was told that Spain is one of 
the largest exporters of cement in Europe. Spain 
|has a booming economy and a low inflation rate, 
so this is an exciting time for the area, its 
entrepreneurs and its society. There is much 
growth and wealth. 

On Friday, April 21, 1989, Sr. Josep Cruells i 
Cardo, Matadepera Town Councillor in charge of 
Culture and one of our recent guests here in 
Lincoln, drove me from Barcelona to Matadepera. 
The trip is only about thirty minutes. In 
Matadepera I was the guest of the Mayor and his 
wife, Sr. and Senora Victor Peiro. 

I was treated to lunch at the Terassa Hockey 
Club, whose president, Sr. Valenti Salles Rabasa, 
was a most congenial host. The Hockey Club is a 
country club whose membership numbers about 
fifteen hundred families. This means about four 
thousand people avail themselves of the field 
hockey fields (boys and girls), the soccer fields, 
the "frontennis" courts and the tennis courts, 
Swimming pool, and restaurant and bar. Frontennis 
is a racket game played by singles or doubles in a 
court that reminded me of a jai-alai court with 
twenty-foot high concrete walls on three sides. It 
will be an exhibition sport in the 1992 Games, and 
the Terassa Hockey Club has a championship team. 
The Club is also starting American football this 


limestone deposits for I saw great excavations © 


fall. While the Terassa club is one of three such 
clubs in Matadepera, it is without doubt the 
largest and draws its members from all over the 


countryside. The Town does have’ its own pool, 
courts, and a weight lifting facility which supports 
its championship team. 

This brings me to a point. "Culture" in 
Matadepera encompasses art, music lessons, the 
library, the activities of our Council on Aging, 
and also those of our Bemis Lectures. It is a 
necessary adjunct to the schools. The school— 
brand new, less than a year old—covers ages four 
through fourteen and has two hundred and fifty 
students. There is a private school in town also. 
School for the younger students is from eight to 
five with a two-hour lunch at home from about 


“one to three. Older children go to school in the 


neighboring city of Terassa. Since the schools are 
paid for by Madrid and do not include "extras" 
beyond the three R's, language, etc., it is up to 
the town to provide these extras. They accomplish 
this through the Culture program and its center in 
the Culture building. 

Matadepera is much more built up than Lincoln. 
When I was asked at a press conference, called 
because of my visit, what I thought of 
Matadepera, I answered that Lincoln was more 
agricultural and more open, but that really the 
two towns were very similar. Matadepera is 
growing rapidly. One hundred private homes have 
been built in each of the last five years. Fifty- 
three units of affordable housing are being built 
by the town with interest-free financing from the 
province: of Barcelona. Their need is exactly the 
same as ours: their young people, their town 
employees, and their elderly all need the housing. 
Private homes are in the order of half a million 
dollars and are on lots that range from 0.1 to 0.5 
acres. 

Matadepera is placing its power lines under- 
ground, replacing and increasing its street lights, 
finishing its school, and embarking on the con- 
struction of a new auditorium. Properties are 
assessed $1.00 per square meter for the power 
line work, which is supplemented by town funds 
and funds from Barcelona province. Sr. Peiro fully 
expects that the population will be fifteen 
thousand in ten years. 
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space 
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The Town employs fifty to sixty people in the 
Town Hall, DPW, and Police. The Town council 
consists of eleven people, with six from one party 
and the balance being divided two, two, and one. 
| These latter five have no administrative respon- 
sibilities. There is a General Secretary, two 
architects and an engineer. With all their building, 
both public and private, this architects' and 
engineer's office is most important. 
| On Friday night I was privileged to join a 
| party of some twenty-two people who gathered at 
Sr. Peiro's house for dinner to honor ten years of 
| democracy in Spain as well as ten years of Victor 
|Peiro's mayoralty. The guests were all present or 
| past council members from Sr. Peiro's party, and 
|their spouses. As April 19 had been celebrated in 
Lincoln earlier in the week, it was appropriate to 
|bring greetings from where our democracy began, 
| together with wishes for many more years of this 
form of government. Incidentally, while the mayor 
|is paid, I believe, no other councillors are. 

Town life begins about 9 a.m. and meetings 
jand activities last until 9 p.m. The Cultural 
Center wakes up about 5 p.m. when the schools 
| close and the lessons begin. Children take lessons 
‘from five to seven. Dinner is no earlier than 9 
|p.m. The Spaniards have long waking hours, and 
| while I don't think TV is a big deal, Matadepera 
|has its own TV and radio stations. Sr. Cruells' 
|videos of his Lincoln visit were broadcast and 
| were well received. My visit to the school and the 
|press conference were televised by the Town 
| station ("Mobile 1" is an ancient VW), as well as a 
|commercial station. They threatened to give CNN 
| their tapes of the press conference! 

| On Saturday the 22nd, we had a signing of a 


| "sisterhood," and I presented a proclamation of our 
}Own as well as flags of the United States and 
Massachusetts. For the Town of Lincoln, I 
jreceived flags of Spain, Barcelona, and of 
|Matadepera. Our flags were promptly run up the 
iflag poles on the Town Hall. 

) After this ceremony, which was attended by all 
jbut two of the Town Councillors, we all traipsed 
halfway up Mont St. Lorene, the four-thousand- 
foot mountain that dominates the Town and which 
jis sort of a spiritual part of the Town. It lies in 
}a "natural" park declared by Madrid, but belonging 
;to the Town. Our purpose was to release an owl 
jand an eagle (small) as part of an endangered 
|Species repopulation effort. This was the easy 
‘part—by four-wheel drive vehicles—and then we 
| walked to the top over a fairly easy trail. Here is 
‘@ monastery dating to 1100, which has obvious 
Roman antecedents. Although the building is being 
preserved, it does contain a restaurant at which 
we had lunch. All supplies are transported up by 
mules. The weather unfortunately was not clear, 
for had it been, I was assured I would see the 
Mediterranean on one side and the Pyrenees on 


the other. 
tacular. 

On Saturday night Prof. and Senora Nueno 
hosted an elegant dinner for twenty at their home 
in Matadepera. This is their "relaxation" house to 
which they repair every weekend. In deference to 
me and my eight o'clock departure from Barcelona 
the next morning, dinner was at seven. I am sure 
all the Spaniards were at sixes and sevens over 
what to do with themselves on such an early 
evening. 

In retrospect, Matadepera is quite like Lincoln, 
except that it has a core of an old town dating 
back more than four hundred years. The teenager 
drink-and-drive problem exists as it does in 
America. Spaniards are not as easy going with 
their property as we are: each house has a fence 
all around and I would guess that the granting of 
trail easements so others can walk across one's 
property is unheard of. The new street lighting is 
expensive, but necessary for "the safety of our 
people." All in all, I cannot think of nicer people 
who work long and hard for their town, as we do 
here. I know that as we come to know each other 
and become personal friends either through our 
children's exchange visits, or through our own 
visits, we will recognize how fortunate we are to 


Nevertheless, the views were spec- 


have formed this’ sister relationship with 
Matadepera. I, for one, look forward to visiting 
again - and again - and again. 


THE MALL AT LINCOW STATION 
LUNCOLN ROAD: LINCOLN -wmA- 
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LINCOLN 
First Offering 


Beautiful and spacious cape of 10-plus rooms with huge skylight 
solarium, panelled library, 5 fireplaces and 4 car garage. Superbly 
maintained. On cul-de-sac in excellent neighborhood. 

Exclusive $750,000 MLS 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


Bonnie Rich Joanne Whitman 


Beeps Clark Maida Gary Janet Millikin 
Marion Donnell Sarah Hamill Ginny Niles 
Amory Fay Mary Ann Keay Sandy Joannopoulos 


146A Lincoln Road, 
Lincoln MA 01773 


(617) 259-9133 
320 Ayer Road 
Harvard, MA 01451 
(508) 772-4209 


LINCOLN 


Classic and Spacious this 9 rm. 
brick front colonial on a beautiful 
private pond offers the ultimate in 
country living. 

MLS $699,000 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


Bonnie Rich Joanne Whitman 
Beeps Clark Maida Gary Janet Millikin 
Marion Donnell Sarah Hamill Ginny Niles 

Amory Fay Mary Ann Keay Sandy Joannopoulos 


146A Lincoln Road, 
Lincoln MA 01773 


(617) 259-9133 


320 Ayer Road 


Harvard, MA 01451 (Rms 
(508) 772-4209 = 
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SARDEN Bets FOR A BEAUTIFUL 
SPRING, SUMMER & FALL 


. Dogwood 
a Pink 
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. Flowering CT : Honeysuckie 
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PUSSY Willows 
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* Brida Wreath 


PINE BARK MULCH 
Grass Seed - Fertilizer - Lime 
Vegetable Seeds 


- EVERGREENS - 


ANNUALS FLOWERING 
EVERGREENS 


© Hemlock 
e Yew 
r) Juniper GERANIUMS 


e White Pine VEGETABLE PLANTS 
HANGING PLANTS 


McKnight’s Nursery... 


Rt. 117, Weston/Lincoin Line 259-8884 


Mon.-Sat. 8-6, Sundays 9-6 


© Phededendren . 
© Mevatain. Laurel 
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Walking 


by Joan Perera 


Our friends, Harry and Gail, walk every 
weekend. Enthusiastic outdoorsmen, they explore 
different sanctuaries and preserves all over New 
England. Guided by local charts and geodetic 
survey maps, they tramp across fields and hike 
over hills and ridges. They are adventurers, and 
they like the excitement of exploring new sur- 
roundings. Walking with them is always enjoyable; 
but being a see-the-world-in-a-grain-of-sand type, 
I also love to travel along familiar paths. 

Happily, we live close to the Mount Misery 
conservation land which is bounded on the east and 
south by the increasingly busy routes 126 and 117. 
| Rush hour traffic hums past in the early morning 
and late afternoon, but at midday, if one is stand- 
ing at the edge of the Mount Misery field, the air is 
peaceful except for the occasional crow of a local 
rooster and the honk of domestic geese. Numerous 
trails crisscross this portion of Lincoln's emerald 
necklace, and they bear names suggestive of the 
vegetation and geologic features to be found in the 
area: Hemlock, Wolf Pine, Kettle. School groups 
| visit Mount Misery to study the kettle hole that 
| was formed millions of years ago when a huge 
chunk of ice broke off from the retreating glacier. 
| When the ice chunk melted, it left a deep depres- 
sion in the rocky, glacial deposit. Over time 
_ vegetation grew up in the kettle — deciduous on 

the north slope and evergreen on the south. 
| Bordering Mount Misery on the west is the 
| Meandering Sudbury River. A soothing, quiet river, 
| it accommodates, in the spring, canoeists and the 
| occasional fisherman. Once in a while the sleepy 
| atmosphere is interrupted by the buzz of a motor- 
| boat, but usually the scene is tranquil. Even in its 
) flood stage the river is gentle, and its waters 
| expand imperceptibly over its banks as if mother 
earth were inhaling deeply. In 1987, many rivers in 
| New England flooded. Each day in April, that year, 
| 1 walked along the Fairhaven South dirt road and 
| descended to the Kettle Trail. There I could check 
| the level of the Sudbury as it flowed into Fairhaven 
| Bay. Daily the river inched higher over the flood 
| plain and spread across the marshland and grasses. 
| It entered the woods and, in places, flooded the 
Kettle Trail marooning large pines in the ever- 
widening body of water. One day the river crested, 
and the next day it began to recede leaving a high 
water mark of black silt, sodden leaves, sticks and 
twigs. This year the spring rains swelled the river 
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somewhat, but in the absence of a sizable snow 
melt, the Sudbury remained well below flood stage. 

April is a lovely time to walk in the woods, 
and one sees evidence that mother nature is stir- 
ring. The brilliant green of new grasses and the 
spiky leaves of the dandelion shoot up in random 
clumps providing a color contrast to the oak-brown 
forest floor. The occasional maple tree sets out its 
fringe of red blossoms, and the buds on various 
bushes fatten, lending a maroon or yellow tinge to 
the colors of the woods. Often there is a cool wind 
off the Sudbury River; but one can find a sun spot 
in the lee of a ridge or boulder and can pause to 
listen. The birds are busy at this time of year 
establishing their territories. High from the forest 
canopy comes the "phoebe" call of the chickadee 
and the three sharp whistles of the cardinal. 

But all is not woodland in our part of town. 
Glorious open vistas exist where one inhales deeply 
and exhales the cabin fever of February and March. 
The fields of Mount Misery provide one of these 
views. As yet unplanted, these fields support a 
first-growth grass which sprouts up among the long 
rows of gray cornstalk stubble. Another open view 
is provided by the fields alongside Baker Bridge 
Road. Like the open space around Mount Misery, 
this land is leased in summer for farming; but in 
early April it is just awakening from the long 
winter. Last year I saw several white-tailed deer 
browsing there. As I approached, they stopped 
eating and lifted their heads. Fixed, they watched, 
then suddenly, burst into motion and bounded into 
the nearby woods. 

On Friday mornings for the past three years, 
I have been part of a walking group. Meeting at 
one another's houses we set out into our various 
neighborhoods. From my house we go forth into 
Adams Woods. We walk along the bridle paths that 
wind through the joint Lincoln-Concord conserva- 
tion land; and although hoof prints suggest frequent 
use by horse and rider, we have encountered only 
two riders in the past year. One, a man, we have 
met on several occasions. Dressed in breeches, a 
tweed jacket and black bowler, he slows his horse 
to a walk, as he approaches. He nods ever so 
slightly, tips his hat and then trots out of sight. 
We continue, and follow one of the many trails that 
lead to Walden Pond. Approaching from the south- 
west, we ascend a woodsy path and cross over the 
B & M tracks. And there below us is the sparkling 
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The nerfs are here! 


NERF bliast-a-balll 

THE NERF fencing, ping-pong, Indoor golf. 
TOY football, soccer and “NNERFOOP” 
SHOP 
OF Plus new outdoor fun: T- 
CONCORD ball sets and batting tees, 

volleyball, tetherball, 

badminton, wiffle ball, 

sneaker stilts, croquet sets, 

butterfly nets and swim fins 


4 Walden Street, Concord, MA 01742 369-2553 Monday-Saturday 9-5 


The 
Cobbler & 


Cordwainer 


Shoe & Boot Repair 


Leather Goods 


lewis st., lincoln, ma 01773! — + Bridle - Baby Safe 


(617) 259-0945 Leather Belts Sheepskins 
- Notepads - Handbags 
Mlb Kwd - Briefcases * Wallets 
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pond that Thoreau made famous. 

Lincoln's conservation lands attract many 
| people. In its 1988 Report to the Town, the 
Conservation Commission set the number of user 
visits for the year at approximately thirty thou- 
sand. Add to that number the uncounted resident 
excursions into neighboring preserves, and one will 
| infer that the total feet tramping the trails is 
enormous. Mount Misery, in particular, shows 
evidence of high use. There, foot paths are worn 
into the ground, and tree roots like arthritic fin- 
gers, are exposed along al! the major footways. To 
combat erosion, Conservation Land Manager Mike 
Murphy and his two-man crew spread protective 
layers of wood chips in vulnerable spots. They 
install and repair water bars on the steeper slopes. 
And now the Conservation Commission must con- 
sider the impact of a new form of recreation: 
mountain biking. Mountain-tire tread-marks have 
joined hoof and footprints in the dirt trails of 
Lincoln. Although there are no plans to ban 
mountain bikes from Lincoln trails, Conservation 
Administrator Barbara Walther admits that regula- 
tions for their use are being considered. 

Despite the heavy traffic on Lincoln trails, 
they are remarkably free of litter. This is due, in 
part, to the diligence of the Town rangers and also, 
I believe, to the respect that so many residents and 


visitors have for the beauty of Lincoln. 


yoga 


CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Summer schedule starting July 10 
Monday Evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 


At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


For information, Ruth Williams at 259-8211 


NINE ACRE 
CHIROPRACTIC 


Dr. Mitchel Friedman 


1620 Sudbury Road 
Concord, Ma. 01742 
(508) 369-7452 


Hours and Home Visits 
By Appointment 


ita you’ re not becoming to yous 
aay es to be coming to us. 


S 


You will look better when vour hair looks bet- 
ter. Capelli can make a more becoming you 
with the nght cut, color, and stvle. Capelli— 
a full service salon including skin care and 
manicure. You really ought to be coming to us. 


Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln, Mass. 


259-0500 
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SUPER SALE JUNE 1 - 4 


BikeSwe GLOTHES; SURF. 


GET EM WHILE THEY*EAST 


MOUNTAIN BIKES 


ROAD BIKES 
TREK 
PANASONIC 
PATAGONIA 
BELLWETHER 
RANTS; SHORTS 4 SHIRES. SHOES 


LINCOLN GUIDE SERVICE 


152 LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN , MA. (617) 259-9204 
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There have been questions flying around town 
about housing and about changes in the zoning by- 
laws. So much seems to be happening that people 
are confused. The Planning Board has undertaken 
to answer some of these questions. 


Please explain what was passed at Town Meeting 
as to zoning. It happened so late and I found it 
confusing. 


The Planning Board sponsored four articles that 
would amend the zoning by-laws. Article No. 41 
concerned technical changes in the present by- 
laws, grammatical errors. Article No. 42 was an 
addition to Section 17 of the by-laws. This new 
section tightens up and defines the process for 
site plan approval. Article No. 43 is an amend- 
ment to Section 6.5.4 of the by-laws and promotes 
good land use by restrictions on lot configuration, 
especially with regard to land-locked parcels not 
currently having any frontage. Article No. 44 is 
an amendment to Section 6.6 concerning Cluster 
Development, changing the minimum tract area 
from ten acres to 160,000 square feet. This 
‘amendment also promotes good land use by 
providing 35% open space and options for an 
owner with a four-acre lot who wishes to sub- 
divide. 


| The first units will be available in late July or 
early August. The sales office is open now 
(telephone number 259-0606), and is ready to take 
‘people on a tour. Several units are available for 
inspection. The market-rate units range in price 
from $205,000 to $240,000, with a pre-construction 
discount of $12,000 that may be used in one of 
several ways, either applied to condo fees, to 
‘closing costs or extra appliances or some other 
arrangement. The units are very attractive and 
well constructed, with several different layouts to 
Satisfy different living arrangements. This is the 
first phase of the project and contains forty units; 
the next phase will include the meetinghouse. 

The lottery for affordable units has already 
been decided and people have been notified of 
their numbers. Now the prequalification is in 
Process, moving from one number to the other, 
drawing from the different categories. 


Ask the Planning Board 


The site plans as presented to Town Meeting 
did not include a store. The meetinghouse, seen as 
a community center, will include a laundromat, a 
meeting hall, and post office boxes. Outside there 
will be a playground for children. The whole area 
will be very attractive, wooded, with a field 
nearby; the stone walls have been retained to 
enhance the effect of a farm. In spite of the 
location near the airport, there is a feeling of 
privacy. 


What is happening with the Ryan Land? Will there 
be a town meeting to discuss this? What will the 
elderly Housing include? 


The plans for this parcel, which is zoned for 
R-2, are still very uncertain. In that no change of 
zoning is required, town meeting approval is not 
necessary. There may be potential for twenty-four 
units, some of which would be one bedroom, some 
two bedroom. Age limits have not yet been set. 


How much low income housing is there really in 
Lincoln? I understand that the town owns some 
Ni 
this . 


The Housing Commission is in charge of the 
affordable housing in town. The town does own 
some houses that are rented to income-qualified 
tenants. There are two houses on Tower Road, 
one of which will be renovated, according to the 
vote of this past Town Meeting. A house on 
Sunnyside Lane has already been renovated and is 
now rented. The Codman Farmhouse is_ also 
classified as affordable and is a communal living 
arrangement for four people. 


Subscription rate for six issues: $6.00 for Lincoln 
“¢ $7.00 out of town 
ame 
SS ae ee eee ee 
Address 
Street 


Town 


State Zip 


Send with check to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, 
c/o Subscription Mor., Ps O. Box 245, 
Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773 
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365 Waltham Street Office (617) 863-0550 
Lexington, Ma. 02173 Home 259-8695 


CHRISTOPHER PARK 
FRAMINGHAM MASS. 01701 ¢ PHONE - 877-9307 


Classic Painting 


INTERIOR / EXTERIOR / ORYWALL 
COMMERCIAL OR RESIDENTIAL 
ONLY QUALITY PAINTS, PRIMERS, SEALERS 
AND STAINS ARE USED 

GUARANTEED ! ! 


ALWAYS FREE ESTIMATES 


SERVING THE METRO WEST AND GREATER BOSTON 


MUSINSKY & ASSOCIATES 


sGnOOLSAND COLLEGE 
CONS LET DN Goes ERoVuASE 


hepa a a> 
Vi 


Are you struggling with 
educational choices? 


Do you need help with 
college planning? 


Advice on secondary school 
placement? 


We offer a full range of services for 
students and their families: college 
counseling, educational testing, tutor- 
ing, SAT prep. 


Free informational interviews 
available by appointment. 


Call (617) 899-5759 
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PX KEE KEK 


Bomwue Bracker 
Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
617-371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 


SOOOOOdI 


hes 


We are the Source for 


LAMPSHADES 


Such as: 

e Casuallinens ¢@ Empire shapes 
e Elegant silks e Bell shapes 

e Paneled prints e Drum shapes 
e Wildflowers e Oval shapes 


Custom Lampshadé Service 


CONCORD 
LAMP & SHADE 


21 walden st concord center 
369-2597 


I Know the Name 
But I Can't Place It 


by C. P. Kindleberger 


A number of the mature citizens of Lincoln 
are contemplating moving to a retirement home 
under construction in Lexington named "Brook- 
haven." It is also the name of a town on Long 
Island with a nuclear laboratory. Together they 
raise the question whether brooks have harbors or 
havens. 

And as one thought leads to another, ques- 
tions pop up: 

Forest Lawn — a famous Hollywood ceme- 
tery. An oxymoron? Can a forest be also a lawn? 

So with Woodlawn, the street on which my 
life lived in Baltimore in her youth. 

Woodside is ok (name of a Queens subway and 
railroad stop), and Hollywood, Oceanside in Cali- 
fornia. Wood's Hole, on the other hand, doubtless a 
person. 

On Long Island with Woodside was Elmhurst, 
akin to Pinehurst and Cedarhurst. What is a hurst? 
Not in my dictionary: other place-name suffixes; 
borough, bury, shire, bridge (as in bridge over the 
Cam), ford (Oxford, the place where oxen cross the 
Thames) (is Hartford where harts cross the Con- 
necticut), then an Indian name like Kennebec, 
Merrimac, Massachusetts, el al. Frankfurt, of 
course, the ford (furt) of the Franks, but add to 
suffixes ham (Waltham), sex (Middlesex), shire 
(Hampshire), ridge (Oak Ridge). 

Is Portland redundant? A port is necessarily 
made up of part land. Or is it the name of nobility 
as Acton, Albany, Bedford .... 

What's new? New York, New Jersey, New 
Hampshire, but why not New Boston since there is 
an old one, and what about New Newcastle in 
Delaware? 

Add to suffixes: mouth, as in Dartmouth, the 
mouth of the river Dart, and Exmouth, where the 
river Ex, if I am right, debouches into the sea. But 
New Dartmouth is not on the sea, and New Bedford 
is not at the ford of a river. 

Stonehedge in Lincoln is a bit of a puzzle. 
There are stone walls, and stone fences, but not, so 
far as I know, stone hedges. Stone Henge exists, to 
be sure, and has for a long time, but a hedge is a 
fence or boundary formed by a dense row of shrubs 
Or low trees. Not stones! But some people call 
stone walls stone fences. 

Some names bespeak virtue like Concord, 
| Philadelphia (brotherly love) and Providence. Fe- 
| males used to be given such names: Patience, 
Charity, and I imagine the practice is dying out, 
too, for towns. 

Houses and hotels are given names like Bav 
View, Mountain View, or in French, Bellevue, or in 
Italian Belvedere. On Deer Isle there is a Sunrise 
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on the eastern shore, and Sunset on the west. 

Add still another suffix -ton, as in Charles- 
town or Charleston. But why so many have an ing 
before ton as in Arlington, Islington, Lexington, 
and Washington? Washington in the United States 
comes from the Father of his country, to be sure, 
but his name may go back to the Wash, a body of 
water like a mouth, if I recall correctly. If 
Washingtown from Washington, what does Lexing- 
ton have to do with Lex, the law? 


Intercultural Exchange 


American Institute for Foreign Study 
102 Greenwich Avenue, Greenwich, CT 06830 


Dear Parents: 

The Spaniards are coming to the surrounding 
Boston area this July! 

From June 27 to July 26, thirty high school 
aged students will be coming from Spain to stay 
with American host families in the Boston area 
through the sponsorship of the American Institute 
for Foreign Study (AIFS) Homestay Program. 

Who are those Host Families? You and your 
friends and neighbors we hope. What is expected 
of a host family? As a host family you will let the 
student become part of your family for a month so 
that they can practice their English and learn 
about American culture first hand. You will feed 
and house them as one of the family, and include 
them in your summer activities. We will have a 
get-acquainted and a farewell dinner with all the 
families. Two days a week they will go on field 
trips in and around Boston as well as one day in 
New York City. You and other family members 
are welcome to come on any field trip you would 
like, although it is not required, and of course if 
your family has a vacation or day trip of your own 
planned, you may take your new Spanish family 
member with you. 

You will be giving yourselves and your chil- 
dren a chance to get to know and understand a 
child of the Spanish culture, and equally important 
a chance to treat a European student to an inside 
look at American culture. (You do not have to be a 
dual parent family, or have high school aged chil- 
dren to participate.) It will be an unforgettable 
experience for both sides, and as an added bonus, 
each host family will receive a scholarship toward 
one of the many AIFS study tour programs in 
Europe for you or your own child to be used any 
time in the next five years. 

If you are interested in this intercultural 
exchange, please call me _ immediately at 
617-259-0472. 


Very truly yours, 

Carmela D'Elia, Coordinator 
26 Round Hill Road 

Lincoln, MA 01773 
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MAY BRINGS BEAUTY TO 


Whether you love colonial cha 
we'll help you find ju! 
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Smart young contemporary ... Best Value! Excellent condition - 
Private street. Low $600's. Private deck & yard. $229,000. 


Waterfront custom home boasting Worth a close look! 8 fun 
home studio/office. $795,000. & functional rooms. $278,000. 
A.H. TETREA 
94. Lincc 
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REAL ESTATE MARKET °° 


yen for contemporary splash, 
at you're looking for! 


wwe 


Spacious for now, with great Circa 1860 ... Elegance & charm 
| expansion potential later! $279,900. with views of conserved land. $775,000. 


Impeccable condition - perfect home 14.7 acres graced by new 
for successful professional. $599,000. contemporary in Sudbury. $374,000. 
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JOHN DARBY/JOE BOZZA 
WOODWORKING 


¢ Elegant Custom Furniture 
¢ Wall Systems and Cabinets 
¢ Wood Carving 

¢ Antique Restoration 


All work custom designed. 
Traditional or Contemporary 


11 (Rear) Lewis Street 
P.O. Box 642 
Lincoln, MA 01773 
(617)259-0260 


HOLLY CLEANERS 


at the Mall in Lincoln 


Cleaning Tailoring Drapery Specialists 


Phone 259-9110 
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Special $1.00 shirts 


M-S: 8:00 - 6:00 


The Lincoln — Emerson Connection 


by Beverly Eckhardt 


We knew when the crash came from Mother's 
room that Sunday night in January that disaster 
had struck, and we were right. Mother was on the 
floor and couldn't get up because her right leg 
wouldn't hold her weight. It could have been the 
hip prosthesis or a fracture somewhere else, but 
for sure the ambulance was required. 

Now, some Lincoln residents have a second 
home at Squam Lake, or a condo in Sarasota, or a 
retreat on Grenada, but for Mother, whose brittle 
bones and shaky balance have proved a dangerous 
combination, Emerson Hospital has been a home 
away from home. As daughter, as well as a wife 
and a mother of a large extended family, Emerson 
is my home away from home too. Over the years I 
have visited the hospital for Lili's hernia, Homer's 
kidney stones, Greg's appendicitis, and my own 
broken head that needed twelve stitches from a 
fall on the ice. In 1982, Mother broke her hip and 
because of complications spent most of the time 
from October to January on Emerson's fourth floor. 
I remember we brought her her favorite food — 
pizza — to celebrate her eightieth birthday while 
her leg was strung up in traction. The family photo 
album records Mother decked out in some "real 
cool shades" that the nurses had found to make Dr. 
Wilson chuckle (what eighty-year-old wears reflec- 
tive sunglasses in the house?) and chomping away 
on her pepperoni and cheese. 

The January catastrophe (a broken femur, 
followed by complications) led Mother to a nine- 
week sojourn at Emerson Hospital. During the 
many days I visited her, I couldn't help but notice 
the many connections between our community of 
Lincoln and our community hospital in Concord, 
each of which could serve as a special piece in this 
Review. First of all, so many patients were people 
Iknew. On the third floor alone, where orthopedic 
patients are cared for, I met six people besides my 
mother who were inpatients over the course of her 
Stay, plus one parishioner from St. Anne's who lives 
in Concord. The 1988 Annual Report of the 
hospital indicates that during that year 247 admis- 
sions were from Lincoln, while emergency and 
outpatient services were given to 4,217 cases from 
our town. We really use the hospital! And caring 
for us there are familiar faces. The medical staff 
of the hospital is well represented by physicians 
from Lincoln, including, of course, our troika of 
resident practitioners — Keevil, Weigel and 
Winchell. 

One day while waiting for Mother to have a 
cardiac function test, I chatted with a young man 
who turned out to have provided a literal connec- 
tion between Lincoln and Emerson. He had been 
one of Lincoln's paramedics who cared for patients 
during their ambulance ride from home to Emer- 
son. He enjoyed that work, but wanted more time 
to provide patient care so was now enrolled as a 


full-time nursing student at Middlesex Community 
College. He was particularly pleased to train at 
Emerson, which he rated tops among the hospitals 
he had previously served. 

Mother had been in the hospital about a week 
when a blood clot formed in a vessel near the 
fracture. It meant surgery and a stay in intensive 
care, where my visits introduced me to the "Trans- 
port Department" and encounters with Lincoln vol- 
unteers Muffin Hester and Bezie Garrison, veteran 
members of Emerson's corps of 425 adult volun- 
teers directed by Lincoln resident Elinor White. 
Just recently, after our family's anxiety had eased, 
I talked to Mrs. Hester about her Emerson connec- 
tion. Without hesitation or coaching from me, she 
said, "Emerson is really my home away from 
home." She started working in the Coffee Shop in 
September !965 when that service was totally a 
volunteer effort, with sandwiches made by hand 
and home-made pies for dessert. Later, when the 
Coffee Shop was taken over by the general food 
services, she moved to Transport which coordinates 
the transfer of patients from one location in the 
hospital to another, i.e. sending a patient from the 
floor to x-ray or to the operating room. As one of 
seventy volunteers in this service, Mrs. Hester 
works four-hour shifts twice a week. Her husband 
hasn't always been happy about the time she puts 
in, especially summertime, so she has been known 
to engage in a little subterfuge with her children — 
"Mom's out shopping but she'll be back soon" — as a 
cover. Other Lincoln people volunteer at other 
locations — the front desk and the emergency room 
being two of the more visible places. "We have an 
enormous sense of camaraderie, we work very 
hard, and I imagine we save the hospital a good bit 
of money." 

Besides the more obvious in-house health 
care services, lesser known Emerson connections 
are made to older Lincoln residents. One is the 
Council on Aging's Wheel-a-Meal program for 
which food prepared in Emerson's kitchens is car- 
ried by volunteers five days a week to home-bound 
residents unable to do their own meal preparation. 
A further connection is in the staffing of the 
monthly Health Clinics by nurses from the Emerson 
Home Care Department. There is also a reverse 
connection benefiting everyone. Our Emerson 
Auxiliary produces the Lincoln phone book every 
other year, which means an income of several 
thousand dollars for the hospital. 

Mother's latest stay at Emerson has now 
ended. She moved two weeks ago to Walden House 
across Route 2 where she will receive skilled 
nursing until her leg is fully healed. Yesterday we 
renewed our Emerson connection with a visit to the 
Outpatient Department for a checkup with her 
orthopedist. We couldn't help but feel that we 
were visiting our second home again. ® 
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Figured out a brisker? 
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Dog Officer King to the Rescue 


by Phyllis Swift 


Five-thirty on a Friday evening—she had 
showered, changed into her best for a_ happy 
special dinner with her favorite date, and was just 
about to go out the door when the beeper went 
off. Slowly, sadly, she returned to telephone 
headquarters—the police station. A frantic lady 
had called to say: a dog had jumped into the open 
hatchback of her beautiful, new car sitting in her 
driveway, and would not under any circumstances 
leave. Lincoln's kind, sympathetic, meticulously 
trained in animal behavior Dog Officer gave a 

deep sigh, took down the address, and departed 
| immediately to give succor to a frenetic taxpayer, 
AND an abandoned animal who had at last found 
a warm, soft sanctuary to lay down his weary 
bones. 

The Dog Officer's sweet, dulcet tones would 
do nothing to make him change his mind about 
| moving out of that automobile. He was very 
| emphatic about that. The old saying "the way to a 
man's heart is through his stomach" applies as 
| well to animals. Food and water were brought into 
| the dismal picture with hopes of inspiring trust. 
The generous offering was accepted with gusto, 
| much to the car owner's dismay. Even then, the 
| dog could not be persuaded by any _ soothing 
| wheedling to leave his new-found security. The 
|} commands grew louder, but to no avail. At this 
| stage the accompanying police officer was 
| dispatched to fetch a snare pole. The dog officer 
| offered her glove for a thorough inspection and 
| then a blanket. At long last, through patience and 
diligence, the one and a half year old black 

labrador was persuaded that the dog officer's car 
} was a suitable stepping stone to a new loving 
family as long as that blanket came too. 
| The percentage of finding homes for abandoned 
dogs is surprisingly high. Meanwhile, the labrador 
| is warm, clean, well-fed, exercised twice a day, 
| and taken on long walks, first on then off the 
| leash. He obeys commands, plays fetch with sticks 
|} and balls, comes when he is called, and is a 
| thoroughly trustworthy, loving animal. A young 
female terrier, found on Old Concord Road, was 
his pound companion, proving that misery loves 
company. 

Spring is the busiest time for pick-ups. A city 
| child begs for a puppy as a Christmas present, 
| gets his wish, and everyone is delighted. Then the 


puppy grows and grows and grows, as the house 
gets smaller and smaller. Lincoln is not only a 
haleyon town for joggers, bicyclists, cross- country 
skiers, and sun bathers, but also for dog dumpers. 

Barbara King, Lincoln's dog officer for two 
years, has had as many as six dogs in her pound 
at one time. She has to date had the good fortune 
of finding proper homes for each case, including 
the dog just described. She has been bitten only 
once, with the resulting stay in the hospital for 
blood poisoning, and has only had to put two dogs 
down. Quite a record! 

May 20 is Dog Clinic and License Day—when 
all the dogs get their rabies shot. The hour is 
from 9 to 10 a.m. at the D.P.W. barn on Lewis 
Street. 
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| Country 
Fair Fashions 


¢ Individualized styling for the entire family. 
° Specializing in design perms and precision cuts. 


Drop by and visit, or call 259-9177 for an 
appointment. 


Lincoln Road ¢« Lincoln, MA 


I] Capriccio 


la Bella Cucina Italtana 


A very fine meal close to home 


53 Prospect Street 
Waltham 


Tuesday--Saturday 6 to 10 p.m. 
Sunday 6 to 9 p.m. 


Reservations: 894-2234 
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Balloons over Masai Mara 


by Palmer Faran 


Masai Mara is the northern part of the huge 
Serengeti Plain that extends into Kenya. The 
land once belonged to the Masai tribe (hence 
the name), and is divided into two sections: an 
inner reserve of two hundred square miles that 
is a National Park and an outer area where 
local Masai still tend their cattle but which is 
otherwise undeveloped. The Mara River runs 
through this country of vast plains and 
rounded hills, which is interrupted here and 
there by groves of acacia trees (the famous 
thorn trees of Africa) and dense thickets of 
scrub. The river and its tributaries are marked 
by luxuriant green forest. Large populations of 
lions can be found in this Park and many 
elephants, also black Rhino, hippo, buffalo, 
cheetah, leopard, warthog, zebra, Thomson's 
and Grant's gazelles, and large herds of 
wildebeest and topi (a kind of antelope). Here 
the animals live much as they have lived for 
eons. This is their land, and man is the 
interloper. 


Across the Mara River is Little Governor's 
Camp, a tented camp built over a waterhole, the 
starting point for balloon safaris in this area. 
There is no electricity, only kerosene lanterns, but 
plenty of hot water heated in large oil tanks by 
fires underneath and piped to the tents. At night 
the noise of hippos snorting and splashing, lions 
roaring, elephants rumbling, pervades the camp; by 
day animals graze at the edge of the forest 
across from the camp and come to drink at the 
waterhole (and sometimes wander through the 
camp). Guests are issued flashlights and are 
instructed not to walk alone at night around the 
camp. When you want to go to dinner or to your 
tent after dark, you signal with your flashlight 
and a guard (askari) comes to escort you. 

At quarter of six in the morning, the waiter 
brought tea to our tent, and carried in the 
kerosene lantern. It was still very dark and cold. 
We fumbled around getting dressed, drinking the 
chai (hot milk and tea) and nibbling on ginger 
cookies. Our tent, Number 17, was the last one 
along the path through the camp. As we left the 
tent, we were suddenly startled by a huge bull 
elephant that climbed up out of the marsh ahead 
of us and stood across the path. An _ askari 
approached and took us in back of the tents 
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around the elephant. "Elephants very dangerous... 
be careful." Yes, dangerous, but what an exciting 
beginning for our safari. Continuing on through 
the camp, past the dining tent and the office, we 
entered the clearing to join our balloon safari. 

Four red, blue and yellow striped balloons were 
spread out on the ground attached by strong ropes 
to baskets which were lying on their sides. The 
noise of gasoline engines dominated the scene. 
Gasoline-driven fans were blowing cold air into 
the balloons until they were open enough so that 
the propane flame could be directed into them. 
The pilots and their assistants were gathered 
around the balloons preparing for the journey, 
assigning each person to a basket and to a 
particular position in that basket, according to 
size and weight. Cynthia Fusek, our tour leader, 
and Farid, our safari guide, stood waiting with us, 
ready to send us off, 

With a roar of flame, the propane jets began 
to inflate the balloons. Our pilot, John Coleman, 
told us how to climb into the basket and how to 
hold on. As the balloons filled with hot air, they 
began to lift off the ground and we stood by 
ready to climb quickly into the basket. In we 
went (with a good push from the ground); the 
restraining ties were released and our adventure 
began. 

The balloon rose quickly and lightly, just 
barely clearing the tops of the trees. Looking 
back, we waved to the already tiny figures on the 
ground. Ahead of us the other balloons were rising 
rapidly into the dusky sky. A roar from the gas 
jets startled a hippo from his grazing and he 
waddled clumsily into the protection of the forest. 
As we drifted over another clump of trees, we 
could look down and see a family of baboons 
scampering along the ground and up into the 
trees. In a clearing below us an elephant group 
with a baby meandered across the grass. Ex- 
citedly, we pointed out these sights to each other. 
"Look at the hippo! And all the baboons! What a 
noise they make!" 

The night sky was just beginning to lighten; to 
the west a full moon was fading and to the east 
a streak of brilliant red announced the sunrise. At 
the equator the sun rises and sets quickly. The 
sky began to brighten. As we floated higher, the 
edge of the sun appeared on the horizon. A 
minute later, the sun rose fully and began to 
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FINISH BASEMENTS 
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warm the cool morning air. 

Dreamlike, we drifted silently, floating over 
the earth below. Sometimes the basket just grazed 
the tops of the trees, sometimes it came down 
low, skimming the tall grass on the plains. There 
was a good wind, and we moved along quickly, 
covering twelve miles altogether. Looking out we 
were on a level with the birds—the colorful birds 
of Africa, tawny eagles, maribou storks, crowned 
eranes. Below on the plains we saw Thomson's 
gazelles, their tails constantly flicking, herds of 
glossy brown topi, and impala, with their handsome 
lyre-shaped horns. A silver-backed jackal paused 
on his return from a night's hunting, and two bat- 
eared foxes stopped to stare at the balloon. All 
the stories I'd ever heard about balloons raced 
through ey mind—Babar, Around the World in 
Eighty Days, The Red Balloon. Nothing had 
prepared me for this magic, this dreamlike 
sensation. 

All too soon our pilot told us we would be 
landing. "We're only four miles from the Tanzanian 
border," exclaimed John, "and I'm not licensed in 
Tanzania. Time to land." He gave us_ landing 
instructions: hold on to the grips and crouch 
down, because the landing might be rough. The 
basket hit the ground, bounced and then dragged, 
bounced and dragged for a while. We held on, 
crouching, until the basket came to a stop. One 
by one we emerged and looked around. 

No sign of civilization, we had landed in the 
middle of the plains. Not far away, a topi gazed 
curiously at us; a Thomson's gazelle grazed 
nearby, ignoring us. Had we really been floating 
in the sky above all this only a few minutes 
before? Or was it a dream? No, behind us the 
basket was over on its side, the balloon lying limp 
beyond it. Beyond that we could see the tracks of 
|the basket across the wet grass. Exhilarated, we 
walked over the grass to the vans where the crew 
| was setting up our champagne breakfast. Plywood 
‘boards had been laid over the gas cylinders and 
covered with bright red cloth to make a large 
table. At each corner of the table spears had 
been stuck into the ground to prevent the kites 
(birds, that is) overhead from swooping down to 
‘grab the food off the table. Other gas cylinders 
were placed around the table for seats. Pewter 
goblets filled with champagne were offered to us, 
and we toasted each other enthusiastically. Juice, 
‘pineapple slices, ham, bacon, French toast, 
Scrambled eggs, lots of good coffee and tea—food 
never tasted so good. We chattered with each 
other and joked and laughed heartily, while the 
pilots carefully made out certificates to give to 
each of us. 

After breakfast, we climbed into the vans for 
the long ride back to camp. The plywood board 
tables were dismantled, the dishes packed away, 
the champagne bottles were empty, our balloon 
safari was over—never to be forgotten. ®) 
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VOLUNTEERS 

In the spirit of an old-fashioned 
barn-raising, hundreds and hundreds of 
volunteers will build Strats’ Place over 
the course of a 5-day construction period. 
That means all of us! 

If you are at all skilled with hand or 


power tools, we want you very, very much. 


If you can hold a board, use a tape 
measure, sort nails, or shred lettuce, we 
want you very, very much also. 

In short, we need everyone -- women, 
men, teenagers, senior citizens, friends, 
family, neighbors -- for any amount of 
time you can give us. Structured childcare 
will be provided, as will meals and bever- 
ages for all workers. We’ll also provide 
an awfully good time, every day. 

Please fill out the MAKE IT HAPPEN 
form and mail it to us; we’ll get back to 
you with all the information you need. If 
you have any questions, call Becky 
Bartovics, 259-9193, or Leslie Vagliano, 
259-9348. 


FOOD 

Our Food Committee will be feeding 
nearly 2,000 shift workers over the course 
of our five-day construction period. All 
the food must be donated, and you can 
really help. Next time you make a big 
casserole, make two and freeze one for 
Strats’ Place. Or just plan to make a dish 
or two on construction days, in June. 

A few hints: We do not need desserts 
so much as good, simple, hearty dishes; so 
dig out your old recipes for "smothered 
chicken" and vegetarian lasagna. And also: 
please use "disposable" (aluminum) cas- 
serole dishes. 

Fill out the MAKE IT HAPPEN form and 
tell us what you can cook. Our Food 
Committee chairman will get in touch with 
you and tell you where, when, etc. He also 
has some good easy recipes, if you need 
some. For more information call, Mark 
Banks, 259-1048. 
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TOOLS 

We need a lot of tools to raise this 
playground, and we are counting on all our 
community members to lend what they can 
for construction period, June 21-25. 

We will return your tools in better 
condition than when they came to us: that 
is, we will put new blades in electric 
saws, etc. Of course, anything broken in 
use will be repaired or replaced. All 
tools will be carefully receipted, inven- 
toried, maintained, and securely stored, 
and the donor will be acknowledged in our 
Volunteers’ Book. 

Here are some power tools we need: 
circular saws; heavy-duty screw guns; 
heavy-duty routers and belt sanders; 
electric drills; air compressor (3/4 to 2 
hp); heavy-gauge 100-ft. extension cords 
(3-conductor) & gangboxes. 

Here are some non-power tools: claw 
hammers; framing squares; 90745°combina- 
tion squares; 24" (or longer) levels; 
C-clamps (4" or larger); bar clamps 
(4’-8’); pairs of saw horses; long-handled 
spades; wheelbarrows; garden rakes. 

Here are some really-tough-to-find 
things: truck-mounted boom auger and 
operator (June 21 only); dumpster ser- 
vice; 30’-40’ trailer; backhoe/bucket 
loader with operator; Bob-Cat with oper- 
ator; power miter box (12"-14"); sawbuck 
(Delta); 1/2" bolt & chain cutter; tents. 

If you can lend or find any of these 
things, please fill:out the MAKE IT HAPPEN 
form and mail it to us. For more informa- 
tion call Ron Row, 259-8654, or Cy Kano, 
259-9238 (evenings & weekends). 


Saturday, May 20 
The Great Strats Tough-&-Tender Raffle 
and Barbecue 

Foot-stomping music, delicious barbe- 


cue, and a chance to win something "TOUGH" 
(an Outward Bound expedition on Hurricane 
Island) or "TENDER" (term membership at a 
health club). Codman Barn, 7:30 p.m. 


fe MAKE IT HAPPEN! 


I’ll Help On-Site! 
I’ll help on the construction site between 
June 21 and 25. I’ve indicated the number 
of family and friends who will help with: 


Skilled construction labor 

(measuring, cutting -- 18 & up) 

Unskilled construction labor 

(carrying, assembling -- 14 & up) 
_____ Non-construction work 

(food prep., childcare, etc.) 


How many children will you bring 


who will need childcare? 


We will contact you to schedule dates and 
times. For information, call Becky Barto- 
vics, 259-9193, or Leslie Vagliano, 259- 
9348. 


I’ll Help with Food! 
I can contribute a hearty salad 
or large casserole 
I can help set up meals and 
snacks 

I can help pick up donated food 
Our Food Committee will contact you with 
details. For more information call Mark 
Banks, 259-1048. 


Home phone: 
Work phone: 


I’ll Help with Tools! 


I can lend or otherwise provide the fol- 
lowing tools, with the understanding that 
they will be returned in the same or bet- 
ter condition: 

(A list of tools appears opposite.) 


For more information, call Ron Row at 
259-8654 or Cy Kano at 259-9238. 
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‘The Farm as Classroom 


by Suze Craig 


Mrs. Abrams’ second grade class, twenty-two strong, visited 
/Codman Farm just last Friday. As one of the organizing parents 
\I had envisioned a warm and rewarding learning experience, a 
{Norman Rockwell picture complete with cows, lambs, and hay 
wagons. What I saw was a highly skilled elementary school 
\teacher hard at work with twenty-two widely differing per- 
sonalities and minds. 

| The group had walked from school, taking through the 
woods a long shortcut, which occasioned several wet and 
|muddy feet. Lindsay, my eight year old, appeared in the middle 
lof the long orderly but cheerful double line with a large scrape 
on his left cheek. He had, he informed me, walked into a tree. 
Mrs. Abrams swept the line around to a cohesive mass, 
|which sank down gratefully on a wood chip littered concrete 
slab to listen dutifully to an explanation of Codman Com- 
|munity Farms. I started with the fact that we work over 100 
Jacres in Lincoln but own no land, no barns. Attention waned; 
shifting, scuffling. “What do you know about Codman?” I 
|asked in some desperation. 

Blond blue-eyed Elizabeth raised her hand. “Rare breeds, 
you have rare breeds.” Hooray, Elizabeth! 

| introduced Stan, the CCF Farmer, who immediately intro- 
duced the black and white Border collie Hans. On cue, he 
appeared from behind Stan’s legs and sashayed all around the 
| group, licking faces when he could, the moving hub of dozens 
)of jacketed arms and caressing hands. 

“What kind of work do you do here, Stan?” Mrs. Abrams 
|watched Hans romp around the class; he stopped to sniff 
eagerly at the knees of a slightly startled child. “Hans is sniffing 
|to find out if you have a dog at home—how many people here 
|do?” At least a dozen hands shot up. 

| “Hans does all the work for me,” explains Stan. “I just stand 
around with my hands in my pockets. Let’s go see the farm.” 

| We trooped through Barn B, many of the bays empty now, 
| but the whole floor strewn with leftover loose hay, enough to 
|provide authenticity. The echoing voices commented on a 
‘brown hen snuggled down behind a broken bale, fluffing her 
| feathers over a large clutch of eggs. 

| We entered the loft of Bam A, the small oldest barn. Dark 
,and close, it smelled of sheep. From the center of a group a 
| voice piped “Is this where the chickens get their heads chopped 
| off?” 

| Back through Barn B. The hen, now prudently fled, left 
‘behind her 24 eggs. Hans scuffled hay over them. “Hey, lookit 
|what Hans did.” “He’s taking care of the eggs for the hen.” 
|“Boy, that’s a lotta eggs.” “Hey, Hans covered up the eggs.” 

_ We stopped at the big barn door to regroup; Mrs. Abrams 
pointed up into the vaulted upper story and commented on the 
use of pegs to hold together the big old timbers. Jennifer, 
| another organizing parent, together with Stan, provided a small 
history lesson covering the use of pegs and timbers and the why 
nots of nails. Nat’s hand shot up. “Our house is built like this, 
with rafters and pegs, and it’s new, not old.” Mrs. Abrams spoke 
to the class, assuring Nat: “So that just goes to show you—pegs 
are still a pretty good idea, aren’t they?” 
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Through Barn C we trailed, then down the small hill to the 
pigpens. 

Vast interest was expressed in the “poop”. Mrs. Abrams 
dealt with that issue swiftly, ending with “It’s just a natural 
ordinary thing.” 

“They’re really very clean,” Stan raised his voice over the 
chatter, “‘there’s manure in the comers but nothing out there in 
the middle—they keep it all in one place.” 

“Ahah,” nodded Mrs. Abrams to the kids clustered around 
her; “Has anyone ever said to you your room looks like a 
pigpen? Well here’s a pigpen. Now you know what they were 
talking about.” 

Much pointing and talking. The big brown Tamworth sow 
squelched over to the fence to join her knee-high progeny, too 
large to call piglets, not large enough to call pigs. 

Mrs. Abrams seized the moment. “What do we get from 
pigs?” 

Hal: ates bacOure steaks) NO. ~Pork chops:. 
na Coe 

Children’s voices: “Why do they have notches in their 
ears?” “Does it hurt?” 

Stan: “To tell them apart. No, it doesn’t hurt.” 

Two Milking Devons, a bull and cow, posed beside the water 
trough. 

“Why does it have that ring in its nose?” “Does it hurt?” 

“So Ican control him,” answered Stan. “No, it doesn’t hurt.” 
He discoursed briefly on bulls and cows and again Mrs. Abrams 
snatched the opportunity. 

“What do we get from cows?” 

“Hamburger.” “Yes.” “Bacon.” “No.” “Steak?” “YES. What 
else, something you drink.” A chorus this time: “MMM-ILK!” 

Behind the gate in the lower portion of small Barn A, we 
found several ewes and lambs. Stan allowed the children to 
enter about eight at a time, to avoid frightening the sheep. An 
amiable bottlefed and therefore fearless-of-humans lamb 
bumbled among the inflowing bodies; many small hands gently 
pushed at the small rump to hasten it back inside. 

“Would you like to see what Hans does?” said Stan, from 
the center of the flock. 

The kids turned to him, magnetized. “YYEESSS!” 

Mrs. Abrams: “Okay, everybody outside and over to stand 
beside that tractor there to watch Hans work.” 

Across the barnyard the children swooped. The sheep trotted 
smartly out the barn, Hans behind them. Stan, strolling behind, 
put his hands in his jacket pockets. 

He spoke to Hans; halfway down the yard the dog raced 
around in front of the flock, turned it around 180 degrees and 
they all streamed back into the barn. A sterling performance 
because it looked easy and polished, and gave no hint of the 
effort, time, and understanding behind it. 

“Who wants to gather eggs?” Stan asked. A forest of arms 
shot into the air. 

Lindsay said crossly, “Hey wait a minute, why do I have my 
hand in the air. I do it at home every night.” 

Stan tapped the three most imploring arms, “You, and you, 
and you.” Everyone (except Lindsay) rushed toward the hen- 
house. “Only those three people collect the eggs, the rest of you 
stay outside,” called Mrs. Abrams. She cupped her hand as she 
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turned to Stan, “Hey, the three right choices, you couldn’t have 
picked better.” 

Lunch, consisting of CCF hamburgers, potato chips, carrot 
sticks, and apple juice occupied everyone for the next half hour. 
| The girls settled down with their paper plates on one side of the 
| white picket fence, the boys on the other; the adults hovered 
| round the serving table. Mrs. Abrams and her unflappable 
assistant Mrs. Ponn watched the ensuing post prandial blood 
sugar rise and consequent milling about with practiced sweeps 
of the eye. Becca zoomed up to the table, screeched to a halt. 
“Who did we eat today?” 

Stan cocked his head to one side, closed an eye in thought. 
“Dorothy.” 

She ran back to the white fence, shouting “Hey, it was 
| Dorothy we ate.” 1 


Lincoln Summer Day Camp 
July 5-August 11 


| The Lincoln Recreation Department 

| is now accepting registration 

for its summer day camp. Children 
| entering kindergarten through grade 8 
| may be enrolled and it is not limited 
to Lincoln residents. Three two-week 
| sessions are planned. The program 

| includes arts and crafts, swimming, 
field trips, and much more. For 
further information, call the 
Recreation Office, 259-0784. 


Codman House Opens 


| Codman House here in Lincoln opens 
|on Saturday, June 4 with "A Garden 
| Party." From 12:00 to 5:00 stroll 
along the gravel paths of the 

| Codman formal sunken garden or enjoy 
a genteel game of croquet on the 

ij lawns of this historic estate. 

| Classical music will be performed 

| courtesy of the Copley Chamber 
Players. Admission is $3.00 for 
‘adults, $1.90 for children 5-12, 

|free to SPNEA members. 


Boston by Foot 


Boston by Foot was founded in 1976 
|}to promote public awareness of the 
city's outstanding architectural 
heritage. It is a non-profit edu- 
cational corporation with trained 
/volunteer guides. This summer six tours 
jare being organized which include the 
ithe Freedom Trail, Copley Square, the 
jNorth End, Beacon Hill and two 
special ones, A Children's Tour and 
an Armchair slide tour which is 
brought to your location. 

For further information, 

call 367-2345 fe 


hy 


LINCOLN SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


The Lincoln Scholarship Fund is a committee 
of three Lincoln citizens who are appointees of the 
Town Moderator, the School Committee, and the 
Selectmen. This is a different organization from 
the Lincoln-Sudbury Scholarship Committee in that 
the main purpose of the Lincoln Scholarship Fund is 
especially to help other Lincoln citizens with the 
ever-rising cost of education. It is the committee's 
intent to work to make sure that no qualified 
Lincoln student should be denied higher education 
because his or her parents weren't able to raise 
that last little bit. Almost all the money awarded 
is given to outgoing seniors for their first year of 
college, on the theory that once the student is 
settled in, more job opportunities can be pursued. 
Only very occasionally, under special circum- 
stances, will money be given to older students 
applying on a first-time basis. 

It is not the intent of the Lincoln Scholarship 
Fund to fully fund any child, as our budget is 
nowhere equal to the modest goals we have now. 
In fact, the Lincoln Scholarship Fund's financial 
scholarships are awarded only after all other 
awards, scholarships and the parents' finances have 
been shown to be inadequate. Even with these 
stringent requirements, we were not able to dis- 
perse even half the required amount last year. 
Each year we see more need. 

The money is managed by the Town and has 
been steadily growing as we work toward achieving 
an adequate endowment. 

In addition to financial need scholarships, the 
Lincoln Scholarship Fund awards the Fanny Camp- 
bell Award, an academic achievement award, and 
the Sumner Smith Community Service Award to 
the graduating Lincoln student who has made signi- 
ficant contribution to the community. 

Information on where applicable forms can be 
obtained is given to Lincoln seniors at the high 
school. Anyone wishing further information or who 
has questions can call Mary Wiley (8362), Sherry 
Adams (9042), or Andy Hall (8969). (zd 
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LIVE JAZZ AT THE PIERCE HOUSE VI — CJALL 
PRESENTS THE SCOLLAY SQUARE STOMPERS... 
by Bill Poisson 


Question: "What do a computer software 
designer, the publisher of a financial newsletter, a 
bio-medical researcher, a retired obstetrician, a 
| professional musician, a heavy-equipment operator 
and an advertising exec (also retired) have in 
| common?" 

Answer: "A love for, and the ability to play, 
traditional jazz, with a flair." 

That is, if they also happen to be the Scollay 

Square Stompers, coming to the Pierce House for 
| the sixth annual live jazz concert of Classic Jazz 
| at Lincoln Library (CJALL) at 8 p.m. on Wednes- 
day, May 24, 1989. Who, you may be asking 
| yourself, might these obviously multi-talented 
| people be? To begin with, the lead cornet chair is 
held down by Steve Wright, a youthful jazzman 
from Reading, blessed with a remarkable ear. He 
| is perhaps more familiar as a reedman in Ray 
| Smith's Paramount Jazz Band, with whom he ap- 
peared at the Pierce House in May 1987. He owns 
| an impressive array of instruments (more than 
seventy) — all of which he can play, and not just 
; passably. A Ph.D., Steve designs graphics software 
for a high-tech company in Chelmsford, when not 
playing jazz. 
| Carl Lutz of Salem plays clarinet and soprano 
| with the Stompers. Publisher of the Cabot Market 
Letter, an award-winning financial newsletter, 
| Carl has had a life-long romance with jazz music. 
| Other affiliations have been with the Civil Dis- 
; turbance Jazz Band of Marblehead, and with Bob 
| Hendricks at the Chase House in Salem. Currently, 
| he can be heard most Thursdays at the Commodore 
| restaurant/lounge in Beverly. 
) Ron L'Herault, from No. Attleboro, is typical 
| of the younger breed of trad jazzmen on whom so 
}much depends for the future thriving of the art. 
| He grew up in a home where jazz records were 
| often heard (his parents were big-band buffs). The 
| rich jazz fare of local radio (programs of Ed Beach, 
|Ray Smith, Hank Faunce, et al.) caught his ear 
| early on, and he formed a liking for New Orleans 
}|jazz. Inspired by Dry and others, he took up 
}) trombone in the high school band. Now a mature 
jhornman, he also has a highly individualized vocal 
| style. When not playing jazz, Ron is a researcher 
jjin the bio-medical department of the Boston Uni- 
|| versity Dental School. 

John V. Phelan, Jr., M.D., of Swampscott, is 
a classic example of the jazz buff-record collec- 
tor-musician who was bitten by the jazz bug in his 
School days, establishing a pattern that has had an 
important place in his life style ever since. Of 
course, attaining the position he occupies in the 


Live Jazz at the Pierce House 


jazz world required a natural talent, which will be 


on display when Jack Phelan brings his Scollay 
Square Stompers to Lincoln. That night, we may 
hear his piano solo on "Creole Belles," a 1900 pre- 
ragtime composition of the improbably-named 
J. Bodewalt Lampe. This number is on one of 
several LP's which Jack has recorded. 

Jimmy Mazzy, who lives in Holliston is banjo 
and vocal. Probably the most sought-after and 
busiest performer on the local jazz scene, Jimmy is 
a truly world-class musician. Once regarded as the 
heir-apparent to the famous West Coast minstrel 
Clancy Hayes, Jimmy's solid reputation now stands 
on its own solid ground. His vocal style, highly 
original and personal, projects levels of emotion 
never approached by Hayes, even in his best days 
with Turk Murphy. Completely self-taught, he is 
also master of the banjo, which looks like a toy 
when engulfed in his bear-like grasp. Jimmy has 
recorded widely, and is especially noted for his 
duets with Eli Newberger, the tuba with the 
famuous New Black Eagles. 

Al Bernard, who hails from Rockport, is 
another example of the younger crop of trad jazz 
musicians who engender the feeling that this pre- 
cious bequest of the pioneers of jazz won't be 
allowed to disappear. Exposed to jazz, and the 
potential of the tuba, as a schoolboy, he won his 
spurs at the legendary Sweeney's in Rowley. He is 
now a regular with Lucinda Ellert's Happy Feet 
Dance Orchestra, where he explores the possibili- 
ties of the tuba, going beyond its basic "oompah, 
oompah." By day, Al is a heavy-equipment opera- 
tor. 

Stuart Grover, a Lincoln resident, is the 
regular drummer with the Scollay Square Stompers. 
He was profiled in detail in a recent issue of this 
periodical (Lincoln Review, Vol. 13, No.2 1989). 
Currently, he can be heard any Monday at the 
Sherborn Inn with Stan McDonald's Blue Horizon, 
and on Wednesdays with the Jimmy Mazzy Jazz 
Septet at Ephraim's, in Sudbury. 

This event, eagerly anticipated by the fol- 


- lowers of CJALL, will be the last jazz session at 


the Pierce House until May 1990, when the seventh 
annual LIVE jazz concert is scheduled. All during 
the reconstruction of the Library, beginning in 
September 1987, we have enjoyed the hospitality of 
the Pierce House, under the management of Mrs. 
Dawn Murphy, to whom we are very grateful. The 
continued support of the Lincoln Arts Council, in 
the form of a generous grant, is also greatly 
appreciated. 

So, mark your calendars, and come one, come 
all, ye lovers of classic jazz!!! 
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purchase. He assured the Roard that there 
will be as few change orders as possible in 
the relocation of Route 2A. No final plans 
will be made until Linoln has made a firm 
proposal regarding connecting roads into 

the center of Town. 

e The Board considered four Senate bills 
sponsored by Carol Amick regarding Massport 
at Hanscom Field. The bills concerned: 

(1) Distribution of the jet fuel tax. 


‘-SELECTMEN NOTES 


Selectmen: Harriet Todd (2) A hearing date regarding Massport's 
Susan C. Fargo making payments in lieu of taxes. (3) Pos- 
Warren Flint, Jr., Chairman sible local zoning control of Hanscom 
lands and buildings used for business 
The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers purposes or not directly related to the 
the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday operation of aircraft. (4) Surcharges 
night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town on night-time flights. 
Offices building and are open to the public. Although a lot e The Selectmen met with Massport Airport 
of it is routine, we offer an overview. manager, Barbara Patzner who gave an 
; overview of the past year at Hanscom. 
Library She outlined improvements, including noise 
@ The Selectmen agreed to ask the Codman monitors, and she reported on the new 
Trustees to give $10,000 to the Library commuter airline, Catskill Airways. The 
on a matching basis: $1.00 for every $3.00 Board expressed appreciation of Patzner's 
raised. asccessibility. 
Traffic Water 
@ The Board agreed to consider, after Town e The Board stated its support of Legisla- 
meeting, the Traffic Management Committee's tive Bill #109S which asks for the inclu- 
recommendation to change the intersection sion of the Cambridge Reservoir (including 
of Lincoln Road and Route 117 for safety Hobbs Brook Basin, Stony Brook Reservoir 
reasons. and Fresh Pond Reservoir) in the "Act to 
e The Selectmen noted that Massport at Protect Metropolitan Water Supply." 
Hanscom has a major impact on the traffic Celebrations 
situation in the surrounding area; and e@ The Selectmen confirmed that the Town will 
therefore Massport should be involved in supply traffic police for the July 1 and 
the traffic issues. 2 Open House at Hanscom AFB. In return 
e@ The Selectmen noted the potential traffic Lincoln will request a color guard and a 
impact of a possible Sudbury rezoning of platoon of airmen for Lincoln's Fourth of 
the Sperry Rand complex on Route 117. July parade. 
Solid Waste Old Business 
@ The Selectmen met with representatives of e@ The Board held a public hearing concerning 
SEA Consultants, Inc.. They discussed the proposed improvements to the commuter 
further change orders for the landfill rail station. Plans for the updated sta- 
closure. The Board received an update on tion are ninety percent complete. They 
the costs and the timetable for the closure include: an enlarged parking lot (forty- 
and for the transfer station construction fifty cars); an altered detraining/boarding 
projects. The Board expressed dissatis- place to insure that the intersection of 
faction with SEA's failure to meet their the track and Lincoln Road remain clear 
schedules. SEA estimated work completion (for public safety reasons) when the train 
by Labor Day. is in the station, handicap access on both 
| Public Safety sides of the station; increased bicycle 
e The Selectmen met with members of the racks. Lighting and the aesthetics of the 
Public Safety Committee. Captain station were discussed. It was noted that 
Goddard urged that North Lincoln have a another public hearing must be held if the 
fire station. The Committee noted the station work is within one hundred feet of 
possibility of sharing fire protection wetlands. 
; with Massport or Hanscom Air Force Base. Odds and Ends 
| | On the subject of call firemen, it was e The Board approved a Board of Health 
ia decided to inquire if Air Force firefight- request for $7000 from the John Pierce 
|i ers might become call fireman for Lincoln. Trust for the purpose of paying for 
- Regional Planning additional hours of the School nurse. 
_-@ The Board met with the Acting Superintend- e The Selectmen accepted with apprecia- 
r ent of the Minuteman National Historical tion the gift of a tree (Velcova Scratta) 
’ Park to discuss the Draft Management Plan. from the Greater Boston Real Estate Board. 


It was agreed that any relocation of Route The tree will be delivered in early May. 

2A is of utmost importance. The Superin- 
es tendent stated that the Park will inform (This material has been gathered by Joan Perera and covers 
% all involved towns of any land swap or the meetings during February and March 1989.) 
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Dear Readers, 


"Betty, Sophie Freud is speaking at Emerson Hospital 
during Town Meeting. Why don't you see if she will share 
her talk with The Lincoln Review?" This was the 
beginning of our summer issue. Along with Russ 
Elkinton's essay about "time," Nan Ellis shares stories 
of her childhood with Lincoln writer Amalie Kass. Eric 
Smith reveals what it is really like working in the deli 
at Donelans. 


Are you doing any writing over the summer? Why not send 
it to us if you think others would be interested. That is 
what The Review is all about. 


Joan Perera wishes to turn the job of putting together the 
Selectmen notes over to someone else. This job is a good 
way to understand what is happening at town hall and can 
all be done at home. Anyone interested should call Joan. 
She is anxious to do other writing. 


Another important subject. In the fall as a public 
service, we will publish a Lincoln business directory. 
Please let The Review know if you wish to be listed. 


Happy summer. Fan 


cover illustration and design by Steve. Korbet 
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What do you need for 

summer — Beach Toys, Tools 

Camping Supplies, and ... 
where can you find it? 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 1 
and letters from its readers. On request, 
the writer's name will be withheld from 
publication. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or — 
not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 
We welcome the submission of 
manuscripts from Lincoln writers. Please 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


Send an invitation. 
Wrap a gift. 
Throw a party. 


The best way to make sure your party 
goes off with a bang is to begin at 
Cooleys Marco Polo. You can’t miss 
our newly-enlarged area featuring 
Concord’s best selection of 
beautiful wrapping papers, 
ribbons and bows, paper 
plates and napkins. 
Colorful cards for all 
occasions and Colonial 
Candles to set the mood. f- 


Welcome your guests with a 
sturdy doormat customized 
with your name and one of 
our selected patterns. And 
please their eyes with our 
wastebaskets and umbrella 
stands. 


Hii 
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De Cordova in the Summer 


Graphic Designer Steve Korbet drew this 
view of DeCordova Museum from the path up the 
hill and it surely will make you wonder what 
is going on there this summer. Residents on 
Sandy Pond or better Flint's Pond will tell 
VOURT Cs S a LOtSsiae 

To start with, DeCordova has quietly 
change” its name and dropped the word "Dana." 
It is now the DeCordova Museum and Sculpture 
Park, and in the Park there is much activity 
on a summer day. Picnics and walks about the 
grounds are encouraged including the path, at 
the foot of the hill, which skirts the shore 
of Flint's Pond. The thirty-five acre park 
has a peaceful feeling due to the lovely 
lawns and shrubs - like an arboretum. As the 
new name suggests, sculpture adorns the vast 
green lawns. The sculpture exhibits are 
constantly changing, which gives many local 
and international artists a chance to 
exhibit. 

Now we can go down to the Amphitheater in 
the pine forest where on Sundays through 
September 9 jazz or folk music will be 
performed. The season will be spotlighted by 
local jazz talent on Labor Day weekend in 
what is called The DeCordova Jazz Festival. 

Kids are active. Many Lincoln youth are 
attending the Summer Art Camp where the theme 
is Andean art. Projects include ceramics, 
architecture, drawing, painting, 
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instrument-making, sculpture, weaving, and 
jewelry. In August there will be three 
workshops for children. Also over the summer 
there will be children/teen art classes. 

There are activities for adults, too. The 
Museum School of Art runs throughout the year 
with morning, afternoon, and evening classes 
in ceramics, drawing/painting, fiber arts, 
jewelry/silversmithing, photography, 
printmaking, and sculpture. There are also 
intensive workshops. 

In the Museum itself the summer 
exhibition is entitled "Abstractions: 
Selections from the Permanent Gallery." The 
exhibit represents several approaches to 
abstraction by artists working from the time 
of the Second World War to the present. The 
gallery is always free to Lincoln residents. 


Steve Korbet has a graphic arts studio on 
the backside of Lewis Street. If you hear 
music as you approach, it may be Steve 
playing the bassoon. And if Steve isn't 
there, he might be found at the MFA where he 
is currently making drawings of the oid 
instrument collection for a future catalogue. 
And he has another project; he has just 
started a small magazine for graphic 
designers entitled What. " The new cover 


design of The Lincoln Review was also made by 


Steve. 


IR} 


Lincoln Public 
Schools 


The Year in Review 


Superintendent Greg Ciardi and Director 
of Curriculum Karen Mazza have com- 
pleted their first full year in the 
school system. 

A five-year plan for renewal in cur- 
riculum and staff development has been 
initiated. This involves the community 
and the staff. 

Exit interviews with all families whose 
child is leaving the public school 
system. 

A collaborative project with other towns 
to improve the academic performance of 
minority students. 

The METCO bus now has taped music and 
stories to make the ride more enjoyable 
and worthwhile for the 90 students 
students who come daily. 

A history project at Codman House for 
middle school students led by Jane 
Benes, Ben Potter, and faculty at 
Hanscom Middle, Lucia Jezior and 

Bill Nockles. 

Edie Baxter has done a unit on Japan 
which Newton is also using. 

An AIDS curriculum was developed for 
Grades 5-8. 

A mentor system in the middle school 
school for students with poor per- 
formance. 

The physical plant needs to be main- 
tained. Leaky roofs have been 
repaired. 

At Hanscom a new school is being built 
and some classrooms should be avail- 
able in the Fall. 

A joint field day was held between 

the two campuses. 

Hanscom 8th grade held its first dance 
in ten years. 

Hanscom has had a mind-extension pro- 
gram which included the best way to send 
an egg through the U.S. mail. 

An exciting science corner in Hartwell 
was put together by the PTA. They also 
have done an art and science week. The 
theme of the science week was flight. 
The Lincoln Foundation is in its initial 
fund-raising stage. 

The new science curriculum, SCIIS, is 
in its first year of implementation in 
Grades K-5. 

Several teachers completed Horace Mann 
grant projects: 

Jane Thomas-Hanscom Middle School 


Mentor Program (provided coordination). 


Ruth Levey-Homework exercises in lan- 
guage and spelling for third and 
fourth grades. 

Edith Baxter-Japan unit. 


Dorothy May-Math games for second grade. 


Linda Claff-Literature packets to ac- 
company novels used in the reading 
program. 

Kathy Wickerham-Brooks School Student 
Handbook. 

Fred Grass-Coordination of the ELNA 
project (Education for Living in a 
Nuclear Age). 


Kathy Allen - Cooperative learning games 


to accompany children's literature. 


Ode for Mike Green's Water Colors 
Inside a Hudson River Villa 
Clark Gallery, Lincoln 


by John A. D'Elia 


When air-silences between pitches 

suspended in dog-day stillness 

signal time has reached 

half-way to the World Series 

just before another All-Star game 

that could well usher-in 

a new historic era of unprecedented feats 

read from headlines to stats on the 
Sport's Page, 

and another round of fertilized successes 

has received its tasselled right-to-work 
awards 

and proclaimed its engagements in the 
Society Column, 

then on the should-be dusty shelves of 
the almost-too far, 

are undisturbed stale pages 

of perfection in the drawing room 

of sunlit parlors, waxed floors uncluttered 

of conversations amongst unflustered equals 

who understood themselves 

every bit as weil 

as we understand them 

in their passages 

from Hard Times to Great Expectations 

to a short nap on the parlor-couch. 


copyright 1989 John A. D'Elia 


editor's note. John D'Elia wrote this 
after viewing Mike Green's work at 

Clark Gallery. Mike Green is a con- 
temporary Australian watercolorist who, 
in this series of paintings, has brought 
the Hudson River School landscapes into 
his interior scenes. Mike Green is dealing 
with the timeless present making use 

of light through windows and doorways to 


contrast space and objects. (lz 
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THE SUNSHINE OF BEAUTIFUL HOMES IN LINCOLN 


"SOMETHING OLD" 


ANTIQUE RESTORATION at the crossroads of Olde Lincoln Centre 
in the _ historic district. The Deacon Edmund Wheeler House, 
circa 1795, has been expertly restored and _ renovated. 
Operating systems are newly installed. There is a 2-zone 
HYVAC system for heat and air conditioning, a full monitored 
alarm system for fire and security, 200 amp. electrical 
system, new copper plumbing, etc. The fully applianced, 
state-of-the-art Kochman cabinet kitchen has dark green 
"Verdi Orientale” counters chosen for their dramatic color 
and stain resistance. The charm of yesterday endures, yet 
the needs and wants of today are well met. $885,000 MLS 


ee 


259-9700 443-5299 


NINE LEWIS STREET @ LINCOLN, MA 01773 
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"SOMETHING NEW” 


AT COBURN FARM cherished traditions have been preserved - 
the 12 acre pasture, the restored barn, the New England 
farmhouse revisited. Architect's design has retained the 
wonderful wraparound porches and added upscale amenities 
such as central air and_ humidification; central vacuum 
system; underground electric, telephone and cable T.V. 
wiring; Boston Acoustics speaker system; recess, track and 
architectural lighting. The kitchen has custom cabinetry by 
Kochman woodworking, a subzero refrigerator with matching 
door panels, a Jennaire 40-bottle undercounter wine cellar 
and more. Five bedrooms, four full baths, one half bath. 
Ready for your finishing touches and offered at $949,000. 


Another at $849,000. 


rou 
J P/ west 
NINE LEWIS STREET @ LINCOLN, MA 041773 


443-5299 
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JULY SALE +* 


TOYS 


40% OFF MANY OF OUR 
REGULAR GREAT TOYS 


STEIFF 
15% OFF YELLOW TAG STEIFF 
20% OFF ALL STEIFF DOLLS 


LGB TRAINS 
UP TO 28% OFF SELECTED LGB 


CONCORD TRAIN SETS AND CARS 
SUZANNE GIBSON DOLLS 40 % OFF 


* sale pertains to items currently in stock 


THE TOY SHOP 
4 WALDEN STREET. CONCORD. 508-369-2553 


summer hours : Mon - Sat 9:30 - 5:30 Sundays 12:30 - 4:30 


Photographs of Children 


Lee Weaver 
259-0749 
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Emerson's Woman's Day 


by Sophie Freud 


Women taking charge of their lives 

I was sad when I talked at Emerson Hospital 
in Concord the other day, and all my Lincoln 
neighbors were at Town Meeting. So I am pleased 
to communicate some of that talk through The 
Lincoln Review. I have lived in this area for over 
thirty years, yet I work in the city and sometimes 
it is hard to affirm and express my affection for 
the beautiful community in which I live and the 
people in the community — now this is my opportu- 
nity to do so. I have recently made a decision to 
remain in Lincoln and to become old here. I hope 


you will visit me in my old age and bring me library 


books. 

Some years ago I talked on a somewhat 
similar occasion on the subject matter of women 
taking charge of their own lives. Since that time 
many things have happened to me. Or perhaps I 
made them happen, I am not sure. I got a divorce, 
and that was sad. And I wrote a book and that was 


happy. The book did not get reviewed by The New 


York Times and that was sad. But many people 
seem to like it and that is happy. I went abroad for 
a whole year and found new respectful students and 
new friends and that was very happy. But it was 
hard to come back and that was sad. 

I am trying to describe to you the nature of 
all of our lives. I used to be a bit indignant when 
untoward things happened to me. Why me? After 
many years I discovered that life is not a river with 
occasional whirlpools, but a whirlpool with occa- 
sional flats. 

Yet, even though we often feel like mere 
bystanders to our life, opportunities to take charge 
do present themselves. After my divorce I had no 
longer any choice about learning to take charge 
and stand alone. It is also possible that my 
increasing determination to take matters into my 
own hands contributed to the divorce, because 
everything we do is round, and it is hard to know 
where something has started and what is cause and 
what is effect in our lives. The metaphor of a 
whirlpool is not only fitting because it is one of 
turmoil, but also because whirlpools are round, and 
so is life; we rightly talk about the lifeCYCLE. In 
any case, you can see right away that taking 
charge involves some risks. 

I would like to emphasize two areas related 
to taking charge of one's life: the effort to 
become whole, and the striving toward competence 
and self love. 

Become whole 

Becoming whole consists of taking responsi- 

bility for oneself, for one's virtuous as well as 
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hateful feelings, one's strengths and weaknesses, 
one's opinions, one's stands about important values. 
You say to yourself or aloud: This is who I am; this 
is what I believe; this is what I plan to do. It takes 
most of us a lifetime to achieve the above goal. 
The social science literature calls that being dif- 
ferentiated. How can we define that concept? 

For one, it means not projecting one's per- 
sonal shadows on spouse, children, parents or other 
significant others. We call a child stupid, as an 
expression of our deepest dread of being thought 
stupid. The child, obligingly becomes incompetent 
after a time. In most marriages there is a division 
of labor. One partner is miserly, the other spend- 
thrift; one partner is a harsh disciplinarian, the 
other is indulgent; one partner is a Pollyanna 
optimist and the other a hopeless pessimist. Such 
divisions of labor in a family are useful and yet 
they also impoverish us. There is a lot of evidence 
that all of us have the potential for both polarities 
on most attributes. We tend to cultivate one 
potential and neglect or even suppress the other. 
Yet, there is some need for our unexpressed selves 
to find a voice, and so we project unexpressed 
polarities on those who are near and dear to us. 
Becoming differentiated or WHOLE, a less fancy 
word, is to accept both parts of our contradictory 
selves and not to burden others with aspects of 
ourselves that we repudiate. 

One of the unfortunate aspects of maleness 
and femaleness is that it is just such a splitting of 
polarities, men carrying certain qualities needed by 
our culture, and women other qualities. Men are 
asked to be strong, silent, brave and unemotional 
and to exhibit determination and courage. Women 
are expected to be affectionate, warm, gentle, 
tender, talkative, emotional and sensitive. It is not 
really like that, but it is supposed to be like that in 
utopia although if it were like that, there would be 
even less hope that men and women could ever 
communicate. Women want to talk to their men 
about their feelings, but men don't understand what 
their wives want from them, after all they work 
hard and try to be faithful. It has been difficult 
for women to help their men get in touch with 
their emotional selves. 

I believe women lose out in this ideal divi- 
sion of labor between genders. For example, 
women are said to be more dependent than men, 
the Cinderella Complex. However, I believe that 
both men and women are simultaneously independ- 
ent and needful, yet many women are willing to 
give up their independence to serve the self- 
esteem of the men they are related to. They know 
that men's masculinity requires them to feel that 
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they take good care of their women. It is a very 
big sacrifice that many women are willing to make. 

It is said in the new feminist literature, that 
women are good at being close to people and men 
are good at being separate. This is another one of 
those harmful divisions of labor referred to above. 
Being attached and being separate belong together 
and one cannot happen without the other. Children 
learn to individuate, become separate in the close 
bond with their mother and/or father. Moreover, 
one cannot really be close to anyone unless one 
sees them as separate. 

Researchers and observations tell us that 
women and men change into opposite directions as 
they get older, proving that differences in genders 
are mere social arrangements rather than inborn 
characteristics. Both genders have similar needs 
and wishes, but learn to suppress them for a time 
in order to fill social expectations. But as they get 
older, men mellow and become affectionate grand- 
fathers and women finally find their own voice. It 
is often hard for husbands to hear their wives speak 
up in public arenas, they are used to doing the 
speaking themselves. Once again during those 
older years there is danger that the two genders 
bypass each other, as they did earlier in life when 
roles were reversed. 

One might think becoming whole or separate 
means loving less. It may sometimes seem or feel 
that way, yet I would like to argue for the oppo- 
site. We cannot really love someone with whom we 
feel totally one. First of all, we cannot see them 
clearly and thus we see only our fantasy about 
them, or we confuse our own needs with theirs. 
Second, excessive prolonged closeness becomes op- 
pressive to most human beings and eventually a 
threat to their selfhood. Third, you start to have 
common feelings until you no longer know who 
feels what. His or her happiness or sadness is yours 
as well. So when one partner is sad, both are sad 
and there is no one available for comfort. I think 
the third point is a central one. It is not only a 
problem among spouses, but perhaps even more so 
among parents and children. I know from my young 
adult students how defeating it is for them to have 
| hopeless and despairing parents. At times I suspect 
that young women become social workers with the 
hope of healing others, because they had failed to 
heal their own parents. Parents in midlife are 
unable to feel satisfied with their lives, unless 
their children are successfully launched. Often 
there is an intergenerational cycle of mutual worry 
-as our keenest expression of love and care. Per- 
| haps it cannot be otherwise. 

I have tried in my writing and talking to 
promote the concept of overloving by which I mean 
that we care about our children so much that we 
want to protect them, guide them, control them 
for their own good, keep them quite safe and all 
these good things that can easily be overdone until 
they become the opposite. It is my theory that any 
Virtue carried to the extreme becomes the opposite 
and this is certainly true for love. It is one of the 


central dilemmas of parenthood that the most 
creative attachment is one that promotes separa- 
tion. As children grow older we must cease to 
control their lives to an ever greater extent. We 
must learn to let them make their own choices, at 
least some of them, let them make their own 
mistakes, at least some of them, and bear their 
own pain, which is hard. 

The fourth aspect of insufficient differen- 
tiation is being overreactive to another person. 
Every bad mood, frown, need to be alone, etc. 
becomes an emotional disaster. Responsibility is 
not taken for one's own moods, but for those of the 
partner, and one feels guilty and responsible for 
the other person's feelings. Sometimes we think if 
we never see someone, or don't talk to them, or cut 
them off emotionally, or flee a thousand miles, we 
have separated from that person. In fact, when we 
need to take such flight, or can no longer find 
words for each other, the likelihood of being very 
poorly differentiated from that person and the 
possibility that we shall never truly learn to sepa- 
rate in our minds is very great. It is friendly 
conversations, not silence that create differenti- 
ation. Parents who cut off their children because 
they have disappointed them have not truly differ- 
entiated from them. 

Being a differentiated person means having 
differences and conflicts with other people that 
need to be resolved. It means addressing such 
conflicts rather than insisting that they don't exist. 
This could be at home or at work. The ability to 
address conflicts is a very important aspect of 
taking charge of one's life. Fair fights enhance 
differentiation. They may air and hopefully get rid 
of grievances, open up communication, break up 
boredom and stagnation, create emotional contact 
and perhaps more closeness along with more dis- 
tance. 

Being whole also means not defining oneself 
exclusively by one of our roles, such as mother, or 
wife, but to nurture many roles, one of which 
might include that of work, or some absorbing 
personal interest, and our self-definition can then 
be a mixture of all our roles, without being exclu- 
sively dependent on any one role. When one's 
personal welfare is totally bound up with the 
success, happiness and lovingness of people over 
whose life and behavior one has ultimately little 
control, one lives at the mercy of other people who 
may be fickle and unpredictable. The more baskets 
we have for our emotional eggs, the more likely we 
are to survive various disappointments, the more 
likely that we shall find areas of competence and 
justified pride. 

This leads me quite naturally to my second 
major point, the urgent need for all of us to 
develop self-confidence, self-respect, self-love. I 
say the last with hesitation, since you will think I 
recommend selfishness and God beware that a 
woman should ever be selfish. I believe selfishness, 
called narcissism in the trade, is not the result of 
too much self-love, but too little. You will find 
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that the more you love yourself, the more freely 
and generously you will be able to love others. 
Although you owe your children devoted, loving, 
responsible care, it is not useful to sacrifice your 
own goals and development for the sake of your 
children, it is not even useful to them. It is also 
very important that no woman ever lets her hus- 
band treat her badly. If you truly care about your 
children you would never allow that. It is also very 
bad for him. 

We all love ourselves better when others 
show us love and respect. We gain love and respect 
by being generous and fair and competent and 
expanding our relationships beyond the confines of 
our homes, taking an interest in friends, commu- 
nity, important causes. I take the importance of 
work for granted, but I also want to stress the 
importance of friends in women's lives. I think 
every woman should devote energy to creating for 
herself a network of women friends with whom she 
communicates not only on a superficial social 
level, but with whom she can share every personal 
intimate experiences and feel that her secrets will 
be safe. If you find such friends you will learn that 
some of your own thoughts, feelings and experi- 
ences are not as unique and perhaps shameful as 
you thought, but that they are apt to be shared by 
other women. Single women have come to under- 
stand that intimate supportive women friendships 
are an integral part of a satisfactory life. Married 
women used to think that having intimate women 
friends outside the family was disloyal to their 
husband, and husbands can become jealous of their 
wives' close friends. This is a pity. Friendships 
can be a vital, practical and emotional resource, 
and we cannot expect that any two people can fill 
all of each other's emotional needs. I think friend- 
ships, and not just couple friendships, and even not 
just same-gender friendships can support the mari- 
tal relationship by protecting it from being over- 
burdened. 

An essential aspect of our need to nurture 
ourselves is reproductive freedom and choice, at 
-every stage from conception to birth. The most 
important thing is that women be supportive of 
each other, both for the wish to have a child under 
unconventional circumstances, such as two lesbian 
women, or for the wish not to have a child that has 
been accidentally conceived. We must respect our 
sisters and not treat any of them as outcasts 
because their values, lifestyles, or choices are 
different from our own. 

Reproductive freedom leads to another area 
in which control over one's life and needed compe- 
tence interface, namely the need to take greater 
control of our bodies. We need to take responsibil- 
ity for our health, to try and eat wisely, which is 
admittedly difficult in this polluted world where 
even apples have become a health hazard, to 
exercise, not smoke or drink too much. The times 
when we did what we wanted, hoping that someone 


just saw a TV program in which women had to 
decide about the next steps in treatment after a 
cancerous breast tumor was removed. It has 
become urgent in cases of physical or mental 
iliness in our family, that we inform ourselves as 
well as possible. The experts are starting to admit 
that they no longer have all the answers, which is 
more honest than when they pretended that they 
did. This is true of all experts in our lives: 
medical, psychological, teaching and political ex- 
perts — they all have to be watched and the better 
you are informed, the better will you be able to 
protect your and your family's interests. It is quite 
hard to learn so many things but there are also 
many opportunities to do so, and perhaps these are 
the challenges of our modern days. I view it as the 
most urgent task of our time to eliminate all 
future wars, because they could degenerate into 
nuclear wars, the end of the world. Perhaps if all 
women banded together against the arms race 
demanding education and health services for their 
children with all that money, we could get some- 
where. It would certainly be the most important 
way in which we could take charge of our lives. 

The last admonition of loving ourselves well 
and taking good care of ourselves is quite hard for 
many of us. I tell my students that we should 
pretend to love ourselves better than we actually 
do, and this might have to be sufficient for a start. 
Perhaps self-regard might be a more accurate word 
than self-love. Self-regard also involves respect 
for one's own feelings and perceptions, and some 
conviction that our feelings are important and that 
we should listen to them. 

Psychologists used to think that personality 
patterns were laid down in childhood. That was a 
mistaken notion. It has become evident that our 
identity continues to evolve and change throughout 
life. We do not welcome life crises such as loss, 
illnesses, divorce, and various betrayals, but it is 
precisely during such identity crises when our life 
space changes in perhaps drastic ways, that per- 
sonal growth is possible. By this I mean new 
competencies heretofore unsuspected evolve — a 
new level of differentiation is reached — and crea- 
tive ways of nurturing oneself are found. For 
example, researchers found dramatic positive 
changes in the personality of women who were 
forced by necessity to start working in midlife. 

At the very beginning of this article I men- 
tioned whirlpools and I always like to come full 
circle. All of us face constant whirlpools. What 
counts is that we face them with courage, and as 
opportunities for self-development, self- 
knowledge, compassion and wisdom. We cannot 
expect or aim for tranquil lives. What counts is 
our ability to recuperate from stresses, recover our 
ability to paint every day with fresh colors. Life is 
so very short and it is the only life we have. I hope 
that each of you at your particular age will seek 
and find possibilities for drama and adventure, 


else would fix us up when needed, are really past. I passion, friendship and laughter in your own life. 
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Where's the Beef? 
A Day at the Deli 


by Eric S. Smith 


It's 11:15 and I'm sitting in English class, and 
we are discussing Tomatoes and Oranges. I used 
my right hand to push my notebook around the top 
of my desk. PAIN. I pulled my hand away from my 
notebook as pain shot up my thumb and screamed 
all the way to my brain. I looked at my thumb. On 
its top was the ident lines of my thumb print 
spiraling around a scar. I held up my thumb and 
looked at it from the front. “I doubt my thumb will 
ever be round again," I thought. 

I will always remember working at the Deli in 
Donelan's Supermarket. Most of my memories are 
good ones. I can remember an English fellow who 
would come in every couple of days. He would get 
the very same thing every time — ham and Swiss 
with ketchup. We could have made it even before 
he got to the counter. I always wondered why he 
got the same sub each time. Until one day he 
came in with his son. He took the sub, gave it to 
his son, and received a smile in return. 

At the Deli we cook our own roast beef. One 
of the differences between the brand we buy and 
the one we cook is that ours is rare. We joke that 
it is still alive. One time a customer came up and 
looked at it for a minute, then asked "Could you 
take a look at that, eh ... I think I saw it move ...." 
"It probably did," I replied. "It sometimes goes 
after the roast turkey." Then there is our ham. I 
had been working there a few days when a cus- 
tomer asked "What is the difference between the 
two kinds of ham in your case?" I looked. "All I 
know is one's square and one's round, sir." 

The people who worked there were great, 
too. My manager was very nice, letting us change 
working hours whenever we needed to. Each of us 
had our quirks but we learned them quickly. Gwen 
liked to listen to reggae music, Andrew didn't like 
to wash dishes. Sometimes deli-clerks did not like 
to serve certain customers, but just by a look you 
knew that you had better take the next one. 
Cheryl would complain, jokingly of course, that I 
would leave a mess of empty soda cans in the back 
room. So one April Fool's day I snuck in before she 
got there and emptied an entire bag of refund cans 
onto her table and then watched her expression 
through the window. It was great. 

The Deli isn't all fun though, and I did get my 
share of scars. Once I cut a finger with a bread 
knife. I also cut the side of my hand with the 
slicer. All have healed, except my thumb that is. I 
can remember that as though it were yesterday. 
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It was a Saturday and the Deli needed help 
during the lunch rush. I had been planning to go to 
Boston with several friends to my favorite restau- 
rant, Friday's, but because I was short on cash I 
decided to work 'til one o'clock before leaving. It 
turned out that the lunch rush was big so all of us 
behind the counter were kept busy. When one 
o'clock came around, I told my boss that this would 
be my last customer. It turned out to be the only 
one that mattered. 

She was simply dressed, wearing light slacks 
and a long-sleeved shirt. She carried her basket in 
one hand, and a shopping list in the other. She had 
asked for a pound of roast beef. I looked in the 
refrigerated cabinet and saw that there wasn't 
much left. "Enough for a pound, though," I told 
myself. I put it on the slicer and started cutting. 
The slices were very skinny, so I guess I must have 
pushed the top of the meat down with my right 
thumb to get more of it to the blade. Well, on one 
of the strokes my thumb slipped off the roast beef 
and off came a part of my thumb. PAIN. Not a 
single profanity passed through my lips. All I said 
was "Excuse me, I have to go." 

It turned out that the cut wasn't too bad, it 
just liked to bleed. And it bled all over. Luckily 
for me, Brian, the store manager, was in the back 
room so he helped me calm down. In about a half 
hour my hysteria had left and he got my thumb 
bandaged up enough to go to a doctor. 

That's when it hit me that twelve people, 
including my girl friend, were waiting for me at my 
house. I argued with my mom that I should go tell 
them what had happened but I was told that that 
was all taken care of. She took me straight to the 
doctor. Dr. Saef was waiting for me when I got 
there. My thumb bled through two rolls of gauze, 
and some strange surgical foam Dr. Saef put on it. 
Eventually my friends and I ended up not going into 
Boston but instead to a neighboring town for a late 
lunch. 

Another occasion I remember. Chris, the 
Deli manager, liked the way I cooked turkeys for 
our in-store roasted meats so she used to ask me to 
take them out of the oven when I thought they 
were done. Well, one night Gwen and I were 
closing and it was time for me to take out the 
turkeys. I opened up the oven with pot holders 
ready. 

For some reason (I never found out why) the 
turkeys had been stacked in tinfoil containers, two 
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turkeys in each one, not in the usual metal contain- 
ers. I turned to Gwen "Why did they put them in 
these containers? Don't they realize that they will 
buckle in the middle when I pick them up? I really 
don't want to wear 350-degree grease down my 
front. I bet they didn't want to clean out the other 
pans. Well, if you hear me swear you'll know why." 

"Swear all you want, just don't let the 
customers hear you," she replied with a smile. 

I reached down and tried to pick up one of 
the containers. As I was sliding my hand under- 
neath the turkeys, they shifted position and the 
tinfoil bent right up the middle spilling all the 
grease.... Even though not a drop of grease hit me, 
I swore rather loudly. It strikes me as strange that 
when I cut off a section of my thumb, I didn't say a 
word but when I spilled the grease, I swore so loud 
that half the store could hear me. 

There were funny things that happened as 
well. Like the time when my boss almost charged 
someone over §20 for a salad. I had just arrived at 
the store and was walking back to change into a 
white apron. I looked across the Deli to see who 
was there and noted that the pricing scale used for 
weighing meats and salads showed $21.68 for the 
last sale. I called over to the person behind the 
counter, "Chris, what costs $21.68?" She looked up 
at it, dropped what she was doing, and bolted 
around the counter and down the aisle past me. 
After I had changed and had come back out, I saw 
Chris weighing another salad. She looked over at 
me and explained, "When I was typing in the price 
for chicken salad I pushed the 9 button too many 
times, so instead of charging $1.99 a pound I 
charged her $19.99 a pound. Luckily I was able to 
catch her before she got to the register. Though 
the Deli does need the extra money, I don't think it 
would have gotten by the register...." (3 
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"MO" 


By Charles P. Kindleberger 


Devotees of this column, if such there be, 
will recall one that dealt with "O," short for 
onomateopoeia, a word I have difficulty remember- 
ing how to spell. I choose now to progress to "Mo," 
a syllable induced by reading again the diary, thi 
time in translation, of one canny central banker, 
Emile Moreau, governor of the Bank of Frandl 
from 1926 to 1930, who was succeeded by Clement! 
Moret. Once started on French Mo's, one naturally 
moves on to Jean Monnet, the industrialist, plane} 
ner, European integrationist, and in my line of} 
work, to Frederic Mauro, the economic historian 
If we stay with the French, we can think of the 
game of categories: One person is "It" and chooses} 
a category and an initial letter. I am a Fren¢ 
painter beginning with "M." The others in th 
game ask successively "Are you Monet?" And youl 
say "No" if you have a string, and can throw Monep 
away and move on. Modigliani also qualifies amo 
the Mo's, and there are doubtless others, but for 
straight "M's," one can retreat to Manet, Matissey 
Millet. If they guess your whole string, the last 
guesser gets to be it. : 

A distinguished economist and good friend is 
Moses Abramovitz, called by his intimates Moe, ag 
in the autoMOtive parts company, Manny, Moe and 
Jack. His wife, now a sculptor, but once 4 
economist, thought his name excessively ethni 
and was surprised at breakfast one morning i 
Truman days to notice a letter addressed to him by 
the U.S. Army, as Sgt. Moses N.M.I. Abramovit 
The N.M.I. was new to her, and she asked Moe 
about it. He replied that it stood for Nahum 
Mordecai Israel. Just kidding. In reality, Ne 
Middle Initial. 

Unlike Oliver Twist, the reader, assuming a 
least one, is probably saying no Mo'. But there | 
no escape. In his 1984 campaign for the Repub 
can nomination, George Herbert Walker Bust 
boasted of his Momentum, called "Mo'." There we 
Big Mo', the battleship Missouri, on which Gener 
MacArthur received the Japanese surrender, 
President Truman went on to the Potsdam confe 
ence, but I think not both, as the dates in Augus 
1947 would not have given time for Big Mo! t 
make it from Japan to the East Coast. And if 
remember correctly, Little Mo' was Billie Jea 
King* who used to Mow them down, including thé 
twerp whose name I have mercifully forgotten, t 
male tennis player, I mean. 

But it is time to cut the lawn, if you kno 
what I mean. 


* ed. note. Little Mo was the nickname for tt 
tennis star, Maureen Connelly. 
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The Childhood of a President 


Reprinted with the kind permission of Wellesley magazine, the author 
Amalie Moses Kass, and Nancy Bush Ellis. This article appeared in the 
Spring 1989 issue. 


Touch football, catch, Ping-Pong, anagrams and 
-eading aloud in the Bush family in the 1930's 
»y Amalie Moses Kass 


He calls her his "feisty" sister. She speaks of 
him as her "wonderful" brother, placing strong 
emphasis on the first syllable. He is the forty-first 
president of the United States. She is his only 
sister, forthright, energetic, gracious and "enor- 
mously proud" of George. 

What kind of childhood did the four Bush boys 
and their only sister, Nancy, share? What were 
some of the important influences in their lives? 
Nan Bush Ellis and I talked of this in her cheerful 
sitting room in Lincoln, Massachusetts, not far 
from mine, soon after her brother's inauguration. 
Her husband, Sandy (Alexander) Ellis, an insurance 
executive, was reading nearby. Large picture 
windows framed a New England winter scene — a 
frozen and partly snow-covered pond, winter birds 
resting in nearby pine trees, somber grey clouds 
promising more cold weather. 

I first came to know Nan when we served 
together as trustees for a lecture series in Lincoln. 
Over the years we had not talked much about her 
brother's career or national politics, but when I 
phoned to ask if she would talk about her brother 
and growing up a Bush for Wellesley, she said of 
course she would. 

Nan is the third of the five Bush children. 
Prescott, named for their father, is the eldest, four 
years older than she; the president is two years her 
senior. Her third brother, Jonathan, was born five 
years after she was, and William eight years later, 
"to Mother's despair" and predictable joy. Nan 
thinks being in the middle was "the best of all 
possible lineups," though there were times when 
she felt she "was fighting for my life" in a 
"scrappy" and very lively household. 

The Bush youngsters, growing up in Green- 
wich, Connecticut, in the 1930's had a privileged 
childhood. They were largely ignorant of the 
Depression that gripped the nation in those years 
and seemed equally oblivious to the rise of Hitler. 
Their father, an investment banker who commuted 
daily to New York, was, of course, most decidedly 
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aware and much worried by national and interna- 
tional events. His children were frequently admon- 
ished to behave ("tuck in our shirts and be well 
mannered"), especially at dinner, so as not to 
further upset him after troubling news arrived. 
But that was the extent of it and now Nan is 
astonished that she and her brothers were as well 
insulated from the problems of the era as they 
were. "We were privileged, but we didn't feel it; 
we didn't think of ourselves that way." 

As Nan recalls Greenwich in the thirties and 
early forties, it was not like suburbia of today. 
The family home, close to the center of town, was 
a big, old, brown shingle house with large, comfort- 
able rooms in which the children could be totally at 
ease. A Ping-Pong table stood in the front hall. A 
tiddlywinks game was permanently installed in the 
living room. When the parents were about to give 
one of their rare dinner parties, the children were 
expected to remove assorted tennis racquets, 
sneakers, and other paraphernalia. Otherwise 
games and sports equipment stayed in place. The 
children tobogganed and skied on the hill in front 
of the house and played catch and touch football in 
back. For team games — football and baseball — 
they would go "through the hedge" where the 
neighbors had "more of an estate." 

Despite his worries over business and the 
state of the world, their father spent plenty of 
time with his family. Later Prescott Bush, Sr. 
would be elected a United States senator, but 
during these years his political activities were 
local. He was town moderator, on the school 
committee, and other town boards. He especially 
enjoyed music and there were many singing parties 
at their home. 

"Dad was the bass and leader of the Silver 
Dollar Quartet, members of which would sing the 
night away with him," Nan Bush Ellis remembers. 

The family listened to the New York Phil- 
harmonic on the radio on Sunday afternoons. 

"Dad stretched out on the couch, soon snor- 
ing away; Mother would be simultaneously knitting, 
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reading, and listening. Dad would say that she 
couldn't possibly be hearing the music while doing 
so many things at once and that his snores could 
not possibly interfere with the music." 

Nan, too, is musical and once thought of 
becoming a concert pianist. As for brother 
George's enthusiasm for music: "The boys were 
usually playing ball while we were listening to the 
Philharmonic." 

When Nan Bush Ellis speaks about her 
mother, it is clear that she was the paramount 
influence in the home, "a very giving person" who 
created the warmth and vitality and kept five 
"scruffy" children in line. 

Dorothy Walker Bush had grown up in St. 
Louis and brought her "Midwestern" ways with her 
to Connecticut, where she attended Miss Porter's 
School in Farmington. 

"The saddest moment of mother's life was 
when she was not allowed to go to college," Nan 
Ellis said, especially after her friend started at 
Vassar. "Instead, Grandfather Walker sent his 
daughters to France to perfect their fluency with 
the language and to acquire the acceptable female 
graces. 

"It was an abiding regret, but suited grand- 
father's idea of the best education for young 
women." 

One of Mrs. Bush's most compelling inter- 
ests during the thirties was the Greenwich Center, 
which Nan refers to as "a forerunner of today's 
day-care centers." It provided care for children 
whose mothers worked. Mrs. Bush was president of 
the center for many years and did not let her own 
children forget that there were other children in 
need, reminding them, when they were careless 
with their clothes or games, of their own good 


_ fortune. 


"The emphasis in our house was on doing. 
When we would be sitting around apparently unoc- 
cupied, mother would say, 'Can't you children find 
something to do? Go do your homework,' and so 
forth." 

But it was not a question of success, Nan 
Ellis remembers. "Mother expected us to do well, 
but if we didn't, it didn't make any difference. The 
pressures of success seemed less then than today." 

The president's sister thinks of their mother 
as a woman who belied the image of a banker's 
wife, giving little heed to fashion or interior deco- 
rating. 

"Town and Country passed her by." There 
was a Singer sewing machine in the bedroom where 
she mended and darned torn clothes as quickly as 
they appeared on her children. Their parents' 
bedroom was a focal point for the children — 
"much like George's and Barb's in Kennebunkport 
today" — where the family would gather to listen 
to the radio. Jack Benny and Fred Allen were the 
Sunday night attraction, but they also listened to 
Edward R. Murrow before dinner each evening. 
Their father was on the board of CBS. 

The Bush family did many things together. 


"We read aloud a lot. Dad's favorites were 
Thurber and Benchley, the fishing stories of John 
Taintor Foote, mostly light fare." 

Games were relished, especially by Mrs. 
Bush, who was the most expert at tiddlywinks. 

"George, of course, was the next best." 

He was also the family Ping-Pong champion. 

"It's amazing that we loved him so much 
because he was always slightly better at everything 
than the rest of us." 

Word games, too, played a big part of the 
family togetherness, first anagrams and later 
Scrabble. And sports were in the blood on both 
sides. 

"Mother was a local tennis champion and 
had been runner-up in a national girls' tournament. 
Dad was a wonderful athlete. Grandfather Walker 
was responsible for the Walker Cup in golf, an 
international team cup, and a great-uncle of ours 
was a national tennis champion for five years and a 
non-playing captain of the U.S. Davis Cup team." 

The Bushes attended church regularly on 
Sunday mornings, but if the children had been good 
they were permitted to leave before the sermon 
and go off to play family tennis doubles. This, Nan 
Ellis recalls, was probably, of course, to everyone's 
advantage. She remembers one occasion when the 
minister's text, "Comfort me with apples," caused 
such giggles, even from her mother, that the pew 
was literally shaking and the boys were sent up to 
the balcony to sit out the full service. 

One of the most important elements in their 
childhood, and one that has continued to play a 
vital part in the life of the president, was the 
spending of summers in Maine. The family house in 
Kennebunkport became for George Bush "a very 
deep and important thing in his life, a real touch- 
stone place." It goes back to Great-Grandfather 
Walker, who took his family to Maine in 1890 to 
spare them the hot Missouri summers. In the 
1930's, with the grandparents in the "big house" and 
the Bushes in a cottage on the grounds, their father 
commuted weekends on the train. Meanwhile their 
mother, "never tired of having the kids around," 
taught them sailing and tennis and bridge. The 
sound of the surf on the rocks lulled them all to 
sleep and continues to restore them, especially 
George, his sister says, to peacefulness. 

Grandfather Walker taught the two older 
boys to manage an old boat called the "Tomboy" 
and "they would be out in any sea, starting when 
Pres was about ten and George was eight. They 
would spend hours and hours out on that boat." 

Prescott and George Bush were a very close 
twosome, "with their own games, plans, and gang 
of friends." Nan fought to be included, would be 
rebuffed but come right back, trying to follow 
them around. 

"You promised I could play with you" was 
her frequent complaint. Sometimes they included 
her, "especially if they needed another person fora 
game and couldn't get a friend." She recalls 
"playing running bases after supper, when they let 
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me run, panting, back and forth, never able to 
score," but always trying. She longed to be as good 
as they were and it seemed to her as if they did not 
care. On the other hand, except for "the usual 
teasing, they were never mean." 

Did she wish for a sister? Yes, but she also 
"had a sense that there was some cachet in being 
the only girl." Her father especially made a fuss 
over her. He would ask her to play the piano for 
him while the boys were playing ball. And she had 
her own friends, with whom she had her own 
secrets and with whom she could on occasion 
"exclude the boys." When she was not dreaming of 
becoming a concert pianist, she was dreaming of 
becoming another Sonja Henie. 

As they grew up, and George went off to 
Phillips Andover Academy in Massachusetts, having 
an older brother became a great asset. 

"George was very graceful, a beautiful ath- 
lete, and had a wonderful sense of humor." Nancy 
bragged about him and consequently enjoyed spe- 
cial favor with her schoolgirl friends. 

There were other brother-sister pairs with 
whom the Bush teenagers went to the movies and 
social events. At dances, "If I was stuck or had no 
partners, if I looked as if I were in agony, I could 
count on my brothers to bail me out." 

Surprisingly, politics seem not to have 
played much of a part in their lives. 

"Dad was not like Joe Kennedy, who would 
be away a lot, and then come home and drill his 
kids about political affairs. Our father was home 
most of the time, but his serious political con- 
versation would be about someone who refused to 
sell land for construction of the Merritt Parkway." 

How, then, does she explain her brother's 
determination to succeed in politics, starting with 


_his first elected office as a congressman from 


Texas? 

In her opinion, it was a fifth year at An- 
dover that made a big difference in George's life. 
He was ready to graduate at the age of sixteen, but 
developed a severe infection and had to be hospi- 
talized. As a result, he missed a good deal of 
school and, since he was young to be starting 
college anyway, a fifth year at Andover was de- 
cided on. 

"That year was the making of George. It 
was the year in which he grew up," his sister 
believes. "He had a real leadership role and 
became a great presence in the school." It was 
also a time when he became close to some of the 
friends who have since been his political associ- 
ates. 

Nancy Ellis admires her brother for his 
determination, always, to be on his own. Instead of 
staying in Connecticut after his navy service and 
Yale, he cut loose from the state where the family 
was well known and went first to California and 
then to Texas to make his independent fortune in 
the oil business. And she admires Barbara Bush, 
too, who left Smith to marry George and "has 
never seemed bothered that she did not finish 


college." 

Barbara Bush and Nan Ellis spent several 
weeks together in China in 1977. Their journey 
cemented a friendship that had never previously 
enjoyed the luxury of isolation from the rest of the 
family. A half-billion Chinese provided them with 
more unscheduled time and more personal freedom 
than did the Bush clan, Nan Ellis says. "We 
bicycled around Beijing for about ten days, and 
then traveled alone in the countryside." 

Nan Ellis worked hard during her brother's 
presidential campaign, as she had in her father's 
senatorial races and in her brother's previous cam- 
paigns. This time she was active in the primaries, 
then played an active role at the convention, and 
traveled widely during the final months leading up 
to election day. 

"A campaign takes a lot of time out of your 
life, but it also brings you closer to your family. 
You close ranks, do things for each other, and stay 
in close touch." George, she recalls, would often 
telephone her, just to find out how an event had 
gone or to get her opinion on one of his speeches. 

We talked a little about his inauguration. 
Dorothy Walker Bush came to Washington in an 
ambulance plane accompanied by her doctor and 
nurse to see her son become president. The day 
after the inaugural ceremonies, she was in the Oval 
Office when the press inquired how it felt to be 
there. "It's the most thrilling day of my life — so 
far," was her rapid reply. For Nan this epitomizes 
the spirit of her eighty-seven-year-old mother. "So 
far," she laughed. "Can you imagine!" 

Nan also likes to tell about a telephone 
conversation with her mother after each had re- 
turned home. What did her mother think of the 
White House? Did she enjoy sleeping there? 
Wasn't it beautiful? "Oh Nannie," she replied, "It's 
much too big. They're never going to be able to 
make it cozy. They ought to go back where they 
were before, it was a much better size for living. 
They should just use the White House for official 
things." 

How did Nan Ellis feel, sitting on the Capi- 
tol steps and watching her brother sworn in as 
president of the United States, her sister-in-law 
holding George Washington's Bible? Contented, 
serene, "confident in his goodness and ability," she 
says. "It was like coming to the end of a book that 
you loved reading." | 
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Passing through the Perseiads 


by Susan Hoben 


The place: a patch of yard cut out from the 
brush edging Maine coastal boulders. The 
time: mid-August, halfway between sunset and 
midnight. 


What abundance of glitter! constellations 
piled on constellations, the blowing veil of 
the Milky Way shredded across the sky. Cassi- 
opia tilts to spill over the roof of the shed. 


We stand in the summer chill, peering past the 
Great Dipper and up toward the zenith, east- 
ward beyond the garage, then back, searching 
for a moving spark, meteoric sign of the 
season. 


Not with a flash but with deliberate trajec- 
tory, a small, reddish point of light arcs 
slowly from the spruce tops west of the road, 
rising northeast and passing on eastward. 
Somewhere, off in the woods a creature whoops. 
A fox? a racoon? teenagers? Silence, punc- 
tuated by another whoop -- more a statement 
than a cry. A second speck plods past the 
constellations from west to northeast. 


Standing on mossy boards of a fifty-year-old 
stoop at the edge of the dew-soaked lawn, we 
shiver under the flight path from Washington, 
New York, Boston to Europe. Flight control- 
lers at Logan and Kennedy rhythmically launch 
flecks of light to consort with the stars 
above our heads. One by one in procession 
they bear their cargo of cocktail drinkers, 
partakers of chicken divan or sirloin tip 
("Which would you prefer?") warmed to -nonen- 
tity on plastic trays, fellow travellers who 
perhaps peer down to a black blank below. 
Needled boughs of spruce and pine muffle our 
sparse light. 


A porcupine or fox kit stirs in the brush at 
the skirt of the woods, oblivious to celestial 
activity. A bell buoy moans. Two yachts rock 
black on their moorings in the black harbor 
behind us. 


Tonight we shall all sleep bedded, grounded; 
tomorrow we move along our terrestrial ways by 
sea or land, compassed by gravity, friction, 
familiar pulls. While overhead in that spot 
of light a student curls uncomfortably around 
a knapsack, middle-aged matrons wrap token 
blankets around them as they wrestle for 
sleeping space with armrest barriers and low- 
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ered seatbacks -- to disembark bleary-eyed, 
too early tomorrow, wearily to endure customs 
and transportation into town paid in unfamil- 
iar currency, wrenched away through the night 
to a strange land. 


From their vantage point, as they pass, can 
they sight a shooting star? R) 
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Faces of a University 


by Kathy Hoben 


Harvard yard yawns before me; lazy 
patches of sunlight stretch across the lawn. 
Students stroll down the paths with heads 
bowed in thought and veneration. There was a 
time when I thought this sanctuary of intel- 
lect should be mine. 

Instead, I have chosen Commonwealth 
Avenue as my path. It is an irreverant 
setting for a university. Cars, buses, and 
people rush past on their way to or from work. 
No one stops their routine to contemplate the 
importance of knowledge or learning. There 
are no rolling greens, no winding paths that 
lead the mind to overwhelming questions. 
Boston University is not enshrined by tall 
gates or sheltered by foliage. The border 
between city and university is indistinct. 
The city continuously laps up against the 
school's shore but is rebuffed. 

The university can drown in the city. 
Lights come on, crowds swarming under them 
like many-colored moths. Here, the world is 
laid out before you in technicolor. Music, 
people, lights all swell together, breathing, 
whispering, “Come, run to us, come to us." 
Education is here, right before your eyes. 
But in the morning, the university looms 
before you, surrounds you in its bureaucracy. 
Forms: you must fill out the forms. Appro- 
val: get your stamped approval. Hustle 
through the bookstore, stooping to squint at 
the notice explaining that the book you need 
to read for Tuesday won't be in until Friday. 
You become intimidated. You become studious. 
You try to soak up all of the knowledge you 
can -- philosophy, history, French, English. 
Argue with the seniors in class, who think 
they know it all; listen to the professor give 
a five-minute explanation of a chapter you 
spent three hours reading. Read, just a few 
more chapters. Sleep, maybe in a few hours. 
Maybe for a few hours. 

When exams are over, you gaze at the 
sleeping monster. It seems sO benevolent now. 
So quiet. Once again, passers-by ignore the 
tall buildings, the lofty goals. But it will 
rise again. 
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PLANNING BORED APPROVES DEMENTED 
DEVELOPMENT 


by Bella Englishasasecondlang 


Wiseacres, the Planning Bored's new ridiculous 
development off Color Road, raised eyebrows and 
lowered inhibitions as the hearing dissolved in 
hilarity Funday night. A clutsier subderision, it 
provokes six lots of laughs off four radial roads: 
Dodo Drive, Booby Trap, Titwillow Trail, and 
Cuckoo Cluster off Joking Roundabout and Main 
Skeet. The Convulsion Commission obtained a 
considerable teasement through Sapsucker Swamp. 
The Historkal Commission was concerned with its 
close jocundity to the Hysterical District and the 
Clown Hall. 

Bobwhite Lemire lamented, "Land use set back 
light years." The Choicepersons also chortled, with 
Susan Fartogo fuming "Goes too far!", Warren 
Fulloflint finding it "Fuzzy," and Harriet TooOdd 
quibbling "Quite Queer!" 

Despite a merriment to table until Dinwitty 
could comic up with a ludicruling, the Planning 
Bored all cf a feather reproved it unanimirthly. 

DUCK ADAMS, chairbird 

WREN BASSETT 

LOON CORCORAN 

PALMER HERON 

DILLA TURKEY 

BUZZARD CONSTABLE, ex bird 

JOYCE KILLDEER, aa. bird 
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Ogilvie's 


It's not just our quality products, 
it's our commitment to the community 
and our "May we help you" greeting 
that makes our customers’ feel they 
have found the RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - ¢£ 
Sump pumps and lanterns - garden supplies - ¢ 
- bird food - hay and grain - sand and salt 
electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from nails to solid brass 
decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more Paint from California 
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Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliveries Call 894-1265 


Ogilvie's woes 
M-F 7:30-5:00 . B.L. Ogitvie & Sons inc. 
SERVIDTAR Home center, we can help _sat7:30-4:00 Warren Ave. Weston 
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From Crete to Arizona, Gathering Time 


By J. R. Elkinton 


For everything there is a season, 
and a time for every matter under 
heaven: -~ Ecclesiastes 3:1 


This winter, during Lent, while our friends 
and neighbors of Lincoln's First Parish Church 
were gathering personal and spiritual time, my 
wife Teresa and I flew to southern Arizona to 
gather bits of time ourselves. We returned with 
a mixed bag of times of several kinds: personal 
time. historical time, geology's deep time, and 

even deeper cosmological time. Different kinds 
of time? What do I mean? 

Perhaps we can approach the subject by 
commenting on the ‘similarities and contrasts 
between two areas in the world each of which we 
have visited a number of times during the past 
dozen years, namely, the Aegean island of Crete 
and the Sonoran Desert of southern Arizona. 

Both areas have given us rich and memorable 
samples of these various kinds of time. 

The personal times of our pleasure and 
stimulation in these new and different places 
were measured only in days or a few weeks out of 
the alloted years of our personal lives. Our 
two trips to Crete showed us the long 
snow-capped mountain ranges that form the 
central spine of the island, the arid hillsides 
and olive groves, the black-robed peasant women 
working beside their fagot-bearing donkeys, and 
their men sitting around the tavernas in the 
village squares. This was the Crete of today. 

Historical time in Crete was revealed by 
the great archeological sites and finds of the 
ancient Minoan civilization. This historical 
time stretched over four thousand years: Minoan 
Crete from 2000 B.C. to its sudden collapse 
about 1400 B.C., domination by the Mycenaean and 
the Dorian Greeks, subsequent waves of conquest 
by Venetians, Turks, and even Germans (briefly, 
in World War II). The most intriguing reminders 
of the ancient past were the Minoan palace 
buildings at Knossos which were discovered, 
excavated, and partially restored by Sir Arthur 
Evans early in this century; many of the bright 
wall-paintings and gold and bronze artifacts are 
exhibited in the nearby museum in Herakleion. 
All these sights tell us of the home of King 
Minos, of the legendary labyrinth of the 
Minotaur, and of the mythological saga of 
Theseus' rescue, with the aid of Princess 
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Ariadne, of the enslaved Athenian youths from 
the horns of the bulls--a story vividly told by 
Mary Renault in her novel The King Must Die. 


es 


The personal times of our three trips to 
southern Arizona also were measured in a few 
weeks each. From the town of Green Valley, 
lying between Tucson and the Mexican border, we 
explored the desert, its mountain ranges, and 
its birdlife. In Madera Canyon at the foot of 
the twin peaks of the Santa Rita Mountains we 
saw many new birds, including hummingbirds, 
painted redstarts, bridled titmice, acorn 
woodpeckers, and in the desert, phainopeplas, 
Gambel's quails, roadrunners, and many another. 
We visited Cave Creek Canyon in the Chiricahua 
Mountains (last stronghold of the Apaches), and 
approached the canyon at the foot of Baboquivari 
Peak (where “Jonnie” Fisk netted birds for 
banding and subsequently wrote The Peacocks of 
Baboquivari. ) 

What of historical time in Arizona? In the 
white mission church of San Xavier del Bac, 
founded by Jesuit Padre Kino in 1700 and still 
in use, and the unfinished mission church of the 
Franciscans at Tumacacori, we saw tangible signs 
of the Spanish military and religious invasion 
of Mexico and the Southwest that antedated the 
coming of the Americans (to get the full flavor 
of that time read Willa Cather's Death Comes to 
the Archbishop. ) And on the reservations the 
black-haired and dark-skinned Papagos and Pima 
Indians reminded us of the indigenous 
inhabitants of these lands over prehistoric and 
historic times. These ranged from the Incas of 
Peru through the Mayans and Aztecs of the 
Yucatan to the Indians of Mexico and the Pueblo 
peoples who were the precursors of the 
present-day Hopi and Navahos of Arizona and New 
Mexico. This time-span of a millennium and a 
half is a shorter sample of historical time than 
that from Crete but is similar in the violent 
rises and falls of peoples and cultures. 
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But what about deep time , deep geological 
time? And how did we glimpse it as well in 
Crete and Arizona? In his very readable book on 
the geological formation of the North American 
continent, Basin and Range (1980), John McPhee 
coined the term "deep time” for the time span of 
4.6 billion, or 4600 million, years of the 
existence of the planet Earth. Such deep time 
is measured in units, not of centuries (100 
years) nor of millennia (1000 years), but of 
"megacenturies” (100 million years). As we flew 
over the mountains of Crete and the ranges and 
desert basins of Arizona and considered how they 
came to be, we had to dive--or at least 
belly-flop--into the newly accepted theory of 
plate tectonics and continental drift. 

; The plate tectonic theory, supported by 
evidence such as the volcanic activity of the 
mid-Atlantic and mid-Pacific ridges, directional 
Magnetism of rocks, and the similarities of 
widely separated floras and faunas, holds that 
the continents are the upper parts of a series 
of crustal plates that float on the heavier 
mantle encasing the Earth's molten core, plates 
that move about over the surface of the globe. 
At rates of a few centimeters per year, such 
peregrinations require the deep time of many 
millions of years. When two plates collide, one 
plate subducts at an angle under the other, the 
rocks in the mantle become molten magmas that 
lead to volcanoes and earthquakes behind the 
mountains piling up on the overriding plate. 
When plates separate, oceans are formed; when 
plates bulge upward, the sedimentary rocks 
formed under shallow seas become high plateaus 
or mountains. Given deep time, the surface of 
the globe is indeed a restless place. For an 
elegant exposition of this global restlessness, 
see Russell Miller's Planet Earth's Continents 
in Collision (Time-Life Books, 1983). 

What has been the itinerary of these 
restless continents in their wanderings during 
"recent" deep time? Well, between 270 and 225 
million years ago most of the continental plates 
seem to have collided with each other to form a 
supercontinent, now named Pangaea; then 180 
million years ago the Americas began to separate 
off and the Atlantic Ocean came into being. 
Beginning 50 million years ago the India plate 
collided with Asia and crumpled up the 
Himalayas, and Africa, driving against Europe, 
produced the Alps and the Mediterranean 
volcanoes. 

So, when we went to Crete we met deep time 
as well as historical time. As we flew from 
Athens to Herakleion, we passed over the 
semi-circular island and steep cliffs of 
Santorini; this is the caldera, or all that is 
left, of the great volcano of Thera that 
exploded in about 1450 B.C. and must have 
contributed to the collapse of the Minoan 


civilization on Crete. From this great 
cataclysmic event probably originated, via the 
Egyptians, Plato's legendary story of the sudden 
sinking of Atlantis into the sea. And as we saw 
Crete, 70 miles on across the open sea, we saw 
the long east-west line of the island's 
mountains, a line which parallels the coast of 
Egypt lying across the Mediterranean to the 
south. Here again we glimpse deep time as we 
visualize the Aegean plate overriding the 
oncoming African plate with the crumpling up of 
the Cretan mountains and the heating up of the 
volcano behind them--a process that began many 
millions of years ago. 
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What of deep time in Arizona? Flying on 
from Denver to Tucson, we became aware of the 
predominantly north-south orientation of 
mountain ranges and the wide flat areas or 
basins that lie between them. This is the 
"basin and range” country of Utah, Nevada, and 
southern Arizona, where mountains have been 
formed by a different mechanism. Here the 
continent is stretching in an east-west 
direction and, as it has done so over a few 
million years, cracks or faults have loosened up 
great blocks of the continental crust. These 
blocks began to tilt, the upper sides became the 
ranges, the lower sides, filling with rocks and 
sand eroding from the ranges, became the basins. 
As we stood among the towering saguaros west of 
Tucson and gazed southward toward the Mexican 
border, the wide desert basin was rimmed on the 
east by the Sierrita and the Santa Rita 
Mountains and on the west by the Baboquivari 
Range with its dramatic monolithic Peak in the 
middle and Kitt Peak on the near end. Could we 
see the ranges tilting upward and the desert 
tilting downward and the sea creeping in? Not 
quite--the process was just a little too slow. 
Rationally we knew that deep time was there but 
could we really comprehend it? 
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Here we humans are, living in the 70 to 80 
years of personal time, aware of a family time 
perhaps of 5 generations spanning some 150 to 
200 years, learned in historical time of 4000 to 
5000 years, but faced with a time scale of an 
entirely different order of magnitude: the deep 
geological time of hundreds of millions or 
billions of years. Our only hope of gaining 
some degree of comprehension of such deep time 
and its relation to personal time is to resort 
to analogy and metaphor. To this end, let us 
turn to my 7-foot high great-great-great- 
grandfather's clock, encased in polished cherry 
wood, which makes one loud tick each second. If 
each tick were equivalent to one year's time, 
then 150 years ago would be equivalent 
approximately to the beginning of the Earth and 
the subsequent 4,730,400,000 ticks would equal 
the 4.7 billion years of the Earth's age. Then: 
105 years ago life began, 14 years ago life came 
ashore, 2 years ago the dinosaurs became extinct 
and the mammals took over, 3 1/2 days ago Homo 
sapiens evolved, 70 minutes ago history began, 
33 minutes ago Christ was born, 4 minutes ago 
the age of science and the Industrial Revolution 
began, 89 seconds ago the 20th century began, 1 
second ago we (and you) paid our annual income 
tazmes that--as I write--are due again in the 
next 1/52 of a second. Although this 
perspective on deep time has been “gathered” in 
our own living room at home, it helps us to 
understand why we couldn't quite see the basins 
and ranges tilting in Arizona. 

Even deep geological time is not quite the 
limit to our gathering of time in Arizona. The 
white domes of the National Observatory on Kitt 
Peak in the Baboquivaris, and the tiny 
Smithsonian Observatory on Mt. Hopkins in the 
Santa Ritas, remind us that there is a still 
deeper time -- cosmological time. As the 
telescopes reach out to the galaxies and quasars 
8 to 10 billion light-years away, mankind is 
seeing parts of the early universe as they were 
soon after the Big Bang perhaps some 15 billion 
years ago. Was that the beginning of time? 
Stephen Hawking, astrophysicist, cosmologist, 
and present-day successor to Newton and 
Einstein, has wrestled with this problem in his 
recent book, A Brief History of Time, (1988). 
Hawking combines the 4-dimensional space-time of 
Einstein's theory of general relativity with 
quantum mechanics to conclude “that space and 
time together might form a finite, 
four-dimensional space without singularities or 
boundaries, like the surface of the earth but 
with more dimensions." That is, using the earth 
as a model, if space and time start with the Big 
Bang at the North Pole and expand to the 
Equator, they then contract toward the Big 


Crunch at the South Pole where they go on to 
expand again. Such would be space and time 
without beginning or end. 

This model of Hawking's encapsulates 
completely the basic dichotomy in the nature of 
time, namely, that between time going 
somewhere--time's arrow--and time going around 
again and again--time's cycle; this is the 
dichotomy that Stephen Jay Gould has presented 
s0 cogently in his book, Time's Arrow /Time's 

cle: h and Metaphor in the Discove of 
Geological Time, (1987). Continental plates 
move forward and back again, mountains rise up 
and erode down and rise up again, the universe 
expands and contracts and expands again. Is it; 
and are we, going anywhere? Can we distinguish 
the past from the future? Hawking says that 
there are three arrows of time that do make this 
distinction:the thermodynamic arrow, the 
direction of time in which disorder increases; 
"the psychological arrow, the direction of time 
in which we remember the past and not the 
future; and the cosmological arrow, the 
direction of time in which the universe expands 
rather than contracts." He believes that 
"intelligent beings can exist only in the 
expanding phase” because only it has a strong 
thermodynamic arrow. In other words, our time's 
arrow is riding only the forward-running-part of 
one cycle of a time that has no beginning and no 
end. Time such as that is the deepest time of 
all-- eternity. 

The arrow of our musings has arrived at the 
bottom line, at the Great Mystery: why is the 
universe cycling through time to eternity? And 
what is the meaning of it all for the human 
species that has arrived so very recently and so 
very very explosively on this infinitesimally 
small portion of it? Is there a Power, or God, 
behind and within this ongoing creation? Is it 
a Power that the human mind and soul can tap? 
The answer in the Christian message of Lent and 
Easter is “yes"; in the midst of evil, 
suffering, and death, there is hope and love 
and life. This is the timelessness that may be 
gathered by us all. 


A time to be born, and a time to die... 

A time to weep, and a time to laugh... 

A time to cast away stones, and a time to 
gather stones together... 
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Selectmen: Harriet Todd 
Susan C. Fargo 
Warren Flint, Jr., Chairman 


of it is routine, we offer an overview. 


Regional 
e@ The Board urged citizen support of Senator 


Amick's Senate bill #1584, which is con- 
cerned with local zoning control over 
Massport and Hanscom. The Board noted that 
the bill could create a tool for regional 
planning. 

Traffic 

@ The Selectmen informed Massport of its 
concern about issues of traffic and in- 
creased aircraft activity. 

e The Board continues to monitor the future 
use of the former Sperry Rand complex on 
Route 117 in Sudbury. 

e@ The Board met with Hanscom authorities 
to discuss the implications of pre- 
parations for traffic and safety dur- 
ing the Hanscom Open House and Air Show. 

Six hundred thousand people were 
/ expected to attend on July 1. 
Solid Waste 
@ The Selectmen voted to award the con- 
tract of the permanent transfer station 
to Sciaba Construction Corporation 
for $345,700. During the construction 
Lincoln will be allowed to dispose of 
its commercial trash at the Concord 
landfill. This will be a reciprocal 
agreement. 
Land Use 
@ The Board discussed the development 
of the Ryan property with its pro- 
posed 24 units of elderly housing. The 
Town would like some of these units put 
aside for administration by the Housing 
Commission. The Board will meet with 
the Planning Board. 
Schools 
@ The Selectmen met with Kenneth Bergen who 
voiced concern about three issues at the 
High School: the governance of the dis- 
trict; the budget; and the shared super- 
intendency. The Board stated its inten- 
tion to discuss these and other issues. 
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The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers 
the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday 
night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town 
Offices building and are open to the public. Although a lot 


Old Business 


The Selectmen discussed the newly built 
Vo-Tech house on Mill Street. Questions 
concerning the management of the property 
came up. The management will be by 
Minuteman Vo-Tech or by the Housing 
Commission. 

The Selectmen met on numerous occasions 
with members of the Strats' Place 
Committee. Discussions centered on 
possible locations, financing, permits, 
and restrictions. 


New Business 


The Selectmen voted to support Senate 
Bill #1391 which deals with night-time 
operations at Hanscom Field. 

The Board discussed the particulars of 

a clean-up in the woods surrounding 
Farrar Pond. 

The Selectmen approved the propogal to 
have the Town Offices' fire escape 
painted by a work crew sent by the 
community service program of the Middle- 
sex County Sheriff's Department. The six- 
man team snd supervisor would work free 
of charge over a two-three week period. 
The Town provides paint and materials, 
and lunch for the crew. 


and Ends 


Odds 


A resident requested a coffee and 
muffin concession at the proposed up- 
graded MBTA station. The request will 
be forwarded to the MBTA. 

The Board made note of the Massachusetts 
Housing Partnership recognition of the 
Battle Road Farm development as a model 
development. 


Resignations and Appointments 


Resignations 
Council on Aging-Anne Satterfield 
Conservation Commission-William Rizzo,Jr. 
Hanscom Field 
Advisory Committee-Elizabeth Corcoran 
Appointments 
Lincoln Arts Council-Sandra Grindly 
Hanscom Field Advisory Commission 
Palmer Faran, member-at-large 
Richard Theriault, reappointment 
Registrar of Voters-Peggy Elliot 
Metropolitan Area Planning Council 
William Constable 
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OUR AUTUMN SELECTION OF BEAUTIFUL HOMES IN LINCOLN 


COBURN FARM THE "ART GALLERY" HOUSE 
” — a . 
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The American Dream updated A middle-sized contemporary 
with architect designs that built on a grand scale, ele- 
respect revered traditions gant and unpretentious with 
while featuring state-of-the- high ceilings, in private 
art amenities - $799,000 MLS cliff top setting with winter 
Others from $749,000 to water view. $800,000 MLS 
$1,900,000 MLS 

TOP LOCATION SPACIOUS COLONIAL 


Incredible views of Pierce Excellent value 10 room home 
Park from this center of with in-law apartment and 3- 
Lincoln slate roof colonial car garage, south facing sola- 
on 3 beautiful acres, five rium, eat-in kitchen adjoining 
bedrooms, 3 1/2 baths, front fireplaced family room, walk- 
to back livingroom with gra- up attic, intercom, sprinklers, 
nite fireplace. $850,000 MLS 2 acres. $595,000 MLS 
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Quality throughout this young A most desirable 3 bedroom unit 
custom built, 7 room contem- at Farrar Pond Village with 2 
porary on 2 1/2 acres with full baths, 1850 square feet of 
trout brook, soaring ceilings, living space on 1 level plus a 
light and bright, unique lower full basement, hiking trails, 
level with separate walkout/ security guard, tennis courts, 
entry, very special. $449,900 MLS garden plots. $369,000 MLS 
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Why waste 3 hours in Boston 
when we've got it right here? 


When you’re looking for a great gift, why sit in traffic and pay 
a fortune for parking just to wait in line for a cashier. Stop in at 
Cooleys Marco Polo. We’ve got plenty of free parking, friendly 
service and the finest selection of china, gourmet cookery and 
distinctive gifts anywhere. Priced competitively, too. 

At Cooleys Marco Polo we think shopping should be a pleasure, 
not a production. 


Villeroy & Boch Naif, one of many carefully selected china patterns displayed in our stores. 
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Because shopping should be a pleasure. 
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; Lincoln welcomes the first new residents to Battle Road Farm. 
, Papers were passed on some of the units Wednesday, August 30, 
and people have started moving into the units. The first phase 


attractive development. 
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By Raymond E. Ogilvie 


If you ever worked at Ogilvie's stop by and we'll give you a free gift. 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
Warren Ave., Weston 
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Your Conservation Commission, 


Up Close 


by Barbara Walther, Conservation Administrator 


Stand anywhere in Lincoln and look 
around. What do you see? More than likely, 
trees, fields, maybe another home tastefully 
nestled within the woods. Take a walk through 
the woods, and, chances are, if you didn't 
start out on one, you'll find yourself on a 
trail that will take you to friends' and 
neighbors' homes through beautiful woodlands 
or across open fields. Through the efforts of 
the Lincoln Conversation Commission and other 
Town boards, the Town of Lincoln has main- 
tained the flavor of a New England town, away 
from the pressures of development. This is 
what brought most of us here in the first 
place. 

The Lincoln Conservation Commission, a 
board of seven volunteer members who are ap- 
pointed by the Board of Selectmen, acts to 
protect the rural character of the Town. The 
activities of the Commission range from man- 
agement of already protected pieces of conser- 
vation land, under the direction of Conserva- 
tion Land Manager Michael Murphy, to determi- 
nations of significant pieces of unprotected 
property, which perhaps should be protected 
from insensitive development. 

Many Town residents may also be familiar 
with the wetlands protection aspect of the 
Commission's charge. Under the Massachusetts 
Wetlands Protection Act and the recently 
approved Wetlands Protection Bylaw, the Con- 
servation Commission reviews any projects or 
activities that occur in or within one hundred 
feet of wetlands. In the past, wetlands were 
seen as useless mosquito-breeding swamps; only 
recently has the importance of wetlands been 
understood. Among other public interests, 
wetlands contribute to the protection of pub- 
lic and private water supplies, flood control, 
storm damage prevention, and wildlife habitat. 
As wetlands serve these public benefits, local 
conservation commissions throughout the Com- 
monwealth have been given the duty of protect- 
ing these resources. In order to prevent the 
loss of any further wetlands in Lincoln, thus 
protecting against further flood damage to 
existing structures or pollution of our water 
supplies, the Commission developed the Wet- 


lands Protection Bylaw, which imposes a set- 
back of fifty feet from a wetland resource 
area for any activity. 

If you think you may have wetlands on 
your property, and you would like to build 
some type of structure, be it a new home or a 
small tool shed in the back yard, your first 
step should be to contact Conservation Admin- 
istrator Barbara Walther to determine the ex- 
tent, if any, of wetlands that may be on or 
near your property. Examining plant life in 
the area, the Commission will determine the 
edge of the wetland, using that information to 
make any decisions. The Commission can also 
help in making suggestions for alternatives to 
building plans. A copy of the Commission's 
Wetlands Protection Bylaw, as well as the Mas- 
sachusetts Wetlands Protection Act, may be 
obtained at the Town Offices. Any questions 
concerning wetlands, and the need for their 
protection, can be addressed by the Conserva- 
tion Administrator or the Commission. 

The Commission also works with private 
land owners who wish to hold their property 
and keep it protected under a Conservation Re- 
striction. Conservation Restrictions may pro- 
tect a piece of property for any length of 
time from ten years into perpetuity. The Com- 
mission suggests that anyone interested in 
protecting a piece of property in conserva- 
tion, while receiving an additional tax break, 
should consider placing a Conservation Re- 
striction on the property. Copies of the 
Restriction form, which the Commission prefers 
to use, is available in the Conservation Of- 
fice of the Town Hall. 

The Conservation Commission maintains an 
extensive resource library on environmental 
issues. The Commission performed a study on 
pesticide use in 1987, and there is a tremen- 
dous amount of information on pesticides, in- 
cluding recommendations for their use, avail- 
able to anyone interested. Referrals to 
specialists in many environmental fields may 
also be obtained from the Commission. 

The current members of the Conservation 
Commission are J. Quincy Adams, Chairman, 
Thomas Billings, Claire Cunningham, Joan 
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Kimball, Robert Mack, and Nathalie Rice. At 
the writing of this article, the Commission is 
seeking to fill the seventh member position. 
The Lincoln Conservation Commission holds 
their meetings, which are open to the public, 
the first and third Wednesdays of every month. 
Anyone interested is urged to attend. Peri- 
odic announcements of special programs held by 
the Chief Ranger and the Ranger Program are 
listed in the Lincoln Journal and posted 
throughout town. Any questions concerning the 
protection of Lincoln's open space, comments 
about the management of Lincoln's conservation 
lands, or thoughts about any environmental 
issue should be referred to the Conservation 
Administrator in the Town Offices. 

The results of the work of the Commis- 


.sion can be enjoyed by every resident of Lin- 


coln, usually within a few steps of one's 
front or back door. Someone enjoying any of 
the conservation lands in town may even be 
lucky enough to run into the Chief Ranger, or 
one of the other Conservation Rangers, stroll- 
ing along the trails, and gain some new knowl- 
edge about the natural history of the area. 
The Lincoln conservation lands are for all to 
enjoy, and we want to know that you are enjoy- 
ing them! ff) 


About the cover sketch by Harold Smith. 
This vegetable stand, manned mainly by 
volunteers, spent many hours in summer'89 on 
the Codman Farm corner opposite the fire and 
police. The growing and selling of produce 
represents a new and exciting direction for 
Codman. To celebrate this, we now introduce 
to our readers a creation of Jim Henderson 
and Cliff Rice. Jim explained, "it was sort 
of a night job for the two of us but a steady 
one for two weeks. We built it at the same 
time as Strats' Place. We did have lots of 
wandering help but it's our design twenty 
sketches later." This old forage wagon, now 
vegetable stand, was ready for the Fourth of 
July parade. To start with,all. forage (if 
you are running for a dictionary, it means 
cattle feed) had to be stripped. When Codman 
bought the McCormick wagon many years ago, 
the farmer thought it would be for haying but 
it was too high. A cutting torch was used on 
the undercarriage and then 2 x 10's were used 
for the supports and 4 x 4's for the deck. 
The original tires are still rolling, which is 
the plan, for the farm stand is very mobile. 
It is set up in the barn and then pulled by 
tractor or truck to its selling location. 
"The blue roof is a tarp,” said Jim, "and 
it's just temporary. As a matter of fact 
we'll make modifications in the wagon over 
the winter.” -- Then it might be time for 
Harold to make another sketch. ® 


Lincoln is 
a Dirty Town 


by Stewart Coffin 


While on a weekend outing recently in 
another part of the state, Jane and I could 
not help but overhear the conversation of two 
nicely dressed ladies at the dining table next 
to ours. When one of them mentioned that she 
had recently moved to Lincoln from another 
Boston suburb where the second lady lived, our 
ears pricked up a bit, especially when the 
second lady asked the first how she would 
characterize Lincoln. 

Here I should mention that the town she 
had moved from is characterized by more of a 
country club atmosphere and proper estates 
with stone gateposts, drives with neatly 
trimmed hedges, well manicured lawns —- that 
sort of thing. She paused for a moment to 
reflect on the question and then came out 
with: "Well — Lincoln is a dirty town." 

At this point, you can be sure we both 
paused aghast in mid-sandwich, glanced amus- 
edly at each other, and leaned closer to catch 
every word! You probably guessed it. She was 
referring to the fact that driveways in Lin- 
coln are more likely to have a truck or trac- 
tor parked in them than a Mercedes, fields 
more likely to have sheep and cows grazing 
upon them than golf carts, and yards more 
likely to be plowed into vegetable gardens. 
She also remarked that Lincolnites are apt to 
be seen shopping and going about town in work 
clothes and gardening boots, and even attend- 
ing meetings in such garb. It wasn't that she 
disapproved — just taking a while to get used 
Coiiewal . 

We laughed about it all the way home and 
will probably be quoting it for the rest of 


our days. Yes, Lincoln is indeed a dirty 
town. B 


copyright 1989 Stewart Coffin 
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Be Proud of Your Town 


by Betty Smith 
(A conversation with a Lincoln Ranger) 


"Be proud of your town." Ruth Perlow says 
that's the message I want the readers of The 
Lincoln Review to get. She is referring to 
the land we have set aside for conservation 
and/or agriculture. Ruth is Lincoln's head 
ranger and she had stopped by the Conservation 
Commission's office. I had an opportunity to 
talk with her. 

We delved right into the issue of mountain 
bikes on conservation land. "No big problem. 
We don't have large groups of them. It's a 
growing sport for young people. They have 
been polite and there really aren't many.” I 
went on to ask about crosscountry skiers, some 
winter weekends the bane of Lincoln's 
existence. Ruth explained that she started 
last November and last winter was quiet. "We 
were prepared to bring in extra rangers but 
the snow never came." Extra rangers are also 
hired for the summer, and this year Tom 
Longnecker, a full-time teacher helps on 
weekends, and Jane Layton, a former zookeeper 
and also a wood carver, helped Ruth with the 
rangering. Right off the bat Ruth mentioned 
the thoughtfulness of the police department. 

I know they would help me. Although I carry a 
walkie-talkie, I feel comfortable walking the 
trails and the townsfolk like to know we are 
out on there. Members of the Conservation 
Ranger program walk the trails and let Michael 
Murphy, Conservation Land Manager, know when a 
tree has fallen. 

What is Ruth's job out on the trails? She 
really just wants people to be thoughtful and 
she wants to protect the land for all of us to 
enjoy. There are no motorized vehicles, 
fires, or littering allowed. And of course no 
picking of wild flowers. At this time of year 
Ruth finds herself doing a lot of litter pick 
up, pruning, minor brush cutting, monitoring, 
and watching for fallen wood. She does keep 
an eye out for swimmers in our water supply 
and other places on conservation land. She 
also looks out for the crops behind Saint 
Anne's and monitors Pierce Park for litter and 
illegally parked cars. She keeps an eye on 
Flint's Pond after the De Cordova concerts on 
Sunday. And there are joys. She has seen mink 
about Flint's Pond as well as interesting 
ducks - buffle-head, ruddy, and pintail. On 
conservation land she has seen a barred owl, 
scarlet tanager, bluebirds, pileated 


woodpecker, and many deer track. At the 
Fairhaven canoe landing, Ruth saw a 
red-shouldered hawk. She makes quarterly 
reports to the Conservation Commission. 

I asked Ruth who uses the conservation 
lands. "We have the elderly who like to walk 
their dogs, the young adults who hike and 
mountain bike. We have the occasional 
horseback rider." She then added but where 
are the children. "I'd like to see the land 
used for educational purposes and have more 
Lincoln children out there." She mentioned 
the schools could be using the land for nature 
walks. Children do ice skate at Mount Misery. 
The three areas most used are Mount Misery, 
Adams Woods, and Saint Anne's. Day hikers 
come out on the train and there are trails at 
the station that go over to Mount Misery and 
Walden Pond. 

Ruth explained that rangers get involved in 
land management, beautification, and parks. 
Although it is still a male-dominated field, 
she feels that younger women are going into 
rangering and resource management. Although 
as a child she always dreamed of being a 
forest ranger, she became a nurse. But Ruth's 
dream to be out-of-doors came true when she 
made a career change. Before coming to 
Lincoln, she was with the Vermont State Park 
Service at Greenfield State Park. Currently 
she is enrolled at Antioch/New England in a 
master's program in environmental science. 


editor's note. After being with the ranger 
program for about a year, Ruth has decided to 
finish her master's program. Lincoln thanks 
Ruth for her ranger work and devotion to 
conservation. © 
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What Does a Chiropractor Do 
That No One Else Does ? 


by Mitch Friedman 


Perhaps the best way to answer this 
question is to say that chiropractic is a 
natural, drugless approach to becoming a hap- 
pier, healthier person who can experience a 
sense of well-being. Based on science, chiro- 
practic is a branch of the healing arts which 
states that good health depends in part upon 
a normally functioning nervous system. 

All body structures, such as organs, 
tissues, and cells, function because they re- 
ceive impulses from nerves. When nerve im- 
pulses travel unhampered, the body functions 
normally. When there is an interference in 
nerve impulses, the organs, tissues and cells 
cannot function properly, and set up a state 
of lowered resistance that predisposes the 
body to a diseased state. 

The spinal cord has thirty-one pairs of 
spinal nerves that exit the spinal column. 
The most delicate nervous tissue, the brain 
and spinal cord, are encased with bone for 
protection and support. The area where the 
nerve exits is called the nerve root. Irrita- 
tion can occur at the nerve root and causes 
the body not to function properly. 

We have been conditioned at an early age 
that "no symptoms" means we are well. Anytime 
a symptom appears we simply take a "pill" and 
all will be fine. In reality what we are do- 
ing is masking the problem. The cause of the 
problem is still there. We need to take steps 
to remove the cause. Otherwise, the cause is 
there but the pain is gone. It's as though 
there were a fire; an alarm goes off to warn 
us and somebody turns off the alarm. The fire 
is still burning but now we think everything 
is all right. 

Accidents, falls, uneven stress, tension 
and overexertion are some of the factors that 
may cause a displacement of spinal bones, 
which can cause irritation to the spinal 
nerves. These irritations may cause malfunc- 
tion on the body at any age from the newborn 
to the elderly. Chiropractic calls these 
problems subluxations. It is subluxations 
that cause us to be sick. 

The chiropractic approach is based on 
the concept of maintaining health rather than 
treating the disease. The chiropractor dis- 
tinguishes between being well and relieving 
Symptoms. Today, we understand more about our 
bodies and have recognized that being symptom- 


free does not mean that you are "well." 
Subluxations occur in bodies that are pain 


free and need to be removed before they affect 
the entire body. 


It is the chiropractor's job to find 
these subluxations and remove them. The 
chiropractor performs a neurological, orthope- 
dic and chiropractic examination to find these 
subluxations. To remove the subluxations the 
chiropractor places his hands on the spine and 
mechanically presses the displaced spinal bone 
back in its proper position. This procedure 
is called an adjustment. The adjustment re- 
stores the proper nerve function to the body. 
Adjustments can be performed on a newborn as 
well as on a fragile elderly person. 

Everybody is different and will respond 
differently to an adjustment. How you will 
respond is dependent on many factors: dura- 
tion of condition, occupation, living habits, 
age and weight, just to name a few. 

A chiropractor is trained to find sub- 
luxations and remove them. Alleviating the 
irritation to the spinal nerves by an adjust- 
ment causes the body to operate more health- 
ily, efficiently and more comfortably. ® 
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Glasnost at the 


by Joan Perera 


"Zaftra,” our daughter, Jessica, who speaks 
Russian, shouted into the phone on a Saturday 
afternoon in early March. 

I knew enough of the language to understand 
that she was exclaiming, "tomorrow" to her 
Soviet friend on the other end of the line. 
This was the last of several Moscow-to-Lincoln 
phone calls which had been taking place during 


the previous four weeks; and it marked the 


| 


| 


realization of a plan begun three months 
earlier. (In actuality, the seeds for the plan 
had been planted two years ago in 1987 when 
Jessica was a student at the Pushkin Institute 
in Moscow. From February to July of that year, 
she, along with several other Americans, studied 
Russian, ate pirozhki, attended the Boishoi 
Ballet, marvelled at the Moscow Circus, and 
became acquainted with a few of the many Soviet 
students who are fascinated by the West and 
eager to make American friends. A year and a 
half later, as a Middlebury College gradute, 
Jessica returned to Moscow as a nanny to an 
American family working in the USSR. At that 
time, she renewed her acquaintanceship with her 
Soviet friends, and in the spirit of glasnost, 
she issued an invitation to two young men to 
visit her in the United States. 

In January 1989, Jessica's nanny-job ended, 
and she came back to Lincoln with the intention 
of living at home while she looked for a job. 
Casually, one day she mentioned that she had 
invited two Soviets to visit. 

"Really," I responded in an off-hand way, 
"now how might that come about"? 

Jessica reviewed the process of her going to 
the American Embassy while in Moscow and 
applying to sponsor Sergei and Fyodor on a trip 
to the U.S. The embassy approved her 

"priglasheniy” and stamped the application with 
the seal of the United States. Jessica, in 
turn, gave the stamped document to the boys. 

. "They've taken that document,” she continued, 
"to their local 'ovir' and they've applied for 
Soviet permission to travel." 

"Is it hard to get that permission"? I asked 
thinking thoughts of the Berlin Wall and the 


|) Iron Curtain. 


"Well," she answered, “they say it's easier 


‘Now to travel, but it'll probably be at least a 


year, if it ever happens. Hopefully, by then 
I'll have a job in Boston or New York or 
Washington. Those would be fascinating cities 
for a Soviet to visit.” 

I nodded in agreement, and then my thoughts 
went on to more immediate subjects like "what to 
have for dinner” and "when to water my Christmas 
amaryllus.” 

In early February of this year, the first 


1989 copyright Joan Perera 


Perera Ss 


call came from Moscow. 

"They've gotten permission to travel and they 
have their Soviet passports,” announced Jessica 
at the end of the conversation. 

"Oh," I said. My heart beat faster. 
what happens?" 

"Well, they have to get a visa from the U.S. 
and that could take months; and who knows if 
they'll ever get airline tickets. 

I relaxed somewhat and assigned the visit to 
the improbable category. 

In the next two weeks a second and third 
international call came to our house. 

"They're still waiting,” commented Jessica, 
each time she hung up the phone. 

Waiting presupposes that one is expecting 
something to happen. The Russian boys were 
"waiting." In retrospect I realize that neither 
my husband, Guido, nor I was "waiting." We 
never expected any movement on the eastern 
front. At some level I felt that glasnost was 
realized only at the upper echelons of the 
Soviet hierarchy. Increased freedom of movement 
and thought wre only for the elite, not for the 
man on the street. 

"To be sure” I admitted to myself, “there are 
more American-Soviet exchanges, but these are 
official programs." I assumed that an 
invitation issued by one U. S. citizen to two 
individual Russians was 
incapable-of-coming-to-fruition. 

And at that moment I violated the age-old 
Maxim: "Never assume anything.” 

On March 4 as Jessica was busy updating her 
resume and typing letters to prospective 
employers, the fourth call came from Moscow. 
was 2:05 p.m. E.S.T. when I overheard Jessica 
exclaim "zaftra" into the phone; and I knew that 
our experiment in international living would 
begin within twenty-four hours. 

The boys traveled to New York City on March 5 
on a Pan Am/Aeroflot flight. Jessica and two 
friends drove to Kennedy Airport to meet them. 
They returned to Lincoln that night. 

Awaiting their arrival, I thought of a myriad 
of questions: How free were they to travel; 
would they have spending money; could they speak 
reasonable English; what if they were mugged on 
the streets of Boston; if they needed 
hospitalization, who would pay the bill; who was 
responsible if they broke the law? Only when 
the adventure of hosting foreign guests became a 
reality did I consider some of the practical 
implications of a homestay in the U.S. 

Now, three months later, I realize we were 
lucky. Except for a minor bout with the flu, 
both Fyodor and Sergei remained healthy during 
their six weeks with us. They were open about 
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Subscription rate for six issues: $6.00 for Lincoln 
$7.00 out of town 
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Address EXCELLENT QUALITY 


First Cut Hay For Sale 
$3.75/Bale 

Drumlin Farm 259-9252 

Delivery In-town FREE 


Street 


Town State Zip 


Send with check to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, 
c/o Subscription Mgr., P. O. Box 245, 
Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773 


£ 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 


Available at the Town Interior Design Center 


HIDE, Home & Office Consultations 
Taped by Bob Stecher 


Fabrics 

Wallpaper 

Paint & Stain 
Window Treatments 
Carpet 
Upholstering 


inside-outside, inc. 


Mall at Lincoln Station. Lincoln Rd., Lincoln, MA (617) 259-0310 


TRAVEL 
ABERCROMBIE AND KENT'S 


“AT THE CROSSROADS OF HISTORY" - TURKEY » 
VARIOUS DEPARTURE DATES 


Lincoln Travel invites you to experience this unique new travel 

destination...introducing Turkey, remarkable and extraordinarily | 
beautiful...the classical site of Ephesus, Cappadocia's underground 

cities, Sekuk caravanserai, Derinkuyu, and Kasadasi. 


Plus...a 7-day cruise along Turkey's southeastern coast will introduce | 
you to ancient Crya and its Lycian rock tombs, Gemile Island's 

Byzantine ruins, a Roman theater of the 2nd century A.D., the temples 
of Letoum and the Acropolis. 


Please stop by for further details on this and other destinations. | 


The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln MA 01773 
259-8168 
Cynthia Fusek, President 
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heir activities and energetic and resourceful ~~ 


in their explorations of Boston and Cambridge. 

7 the several. hundred dollars that each brought 
into the U.S. were used largely: for gifts for 
their families and friends. Food, and for the 
most part transportation, became our 
responsibility, and we bought them passes on the 
MBTA. Both could read elementary English, but 
conversation was most difficult - we spoke often 
of the weather. But as a family of six we made 
out well. Sergei taught Margot, our thirteen 
year old, how to say "zdravctvuitay”" (hello), 
"glupey durak" (stupid idiot):;, and a few other 
colorful words. For our part, we taught.him and 
Fyodor the names of many household words like 
"toaster," "vacuum,"°“crayon," and: "balloon." 

Few Muscovites have pets. Both boys were 
interested in our cat, Clark, who purred like a 
machine and who had a notch in his left ear. 

But Fyodor;cinparticular, liked=our Welch" 
Corgi, Clementine....He nicknamed: her 


"Clementushka" and always made room for her on 


his lap when ‘he watched television. ~ 

"Overwhelming" was the word used by Fyodor as 
he described his. first visit to _&8 supermarket. 
Accompanying Jessica to Donelan's on his third 
day in Lincoln, he was amazed by the variety of 
foods. They came home with a bag full of fresh 
fruit and juices, and although Fyodor's interest 
in pineapple, coconut and melon was kd Seth ob ab 
bananas became a favorite. 


"For uS,. little fruit in winter," he ep as 


he peeled his third banana in an hour. 

Orange juice, peanut butter, french bread and 
pizza joined bananas on the preferred list of 
foods. Neither visitor ever took to salad, nor 

| did they adopt of the American habit of starting 
the day with cold cereal and: toast. Rather, 
breakfast for these Russian boys consisted of 
Salami, chéese or hot cereal along with bread, 
Orange juice, and tea. 

Moscow is a city with a superb metro which is 

used daily by millions of people In addition, | 

inhabitants of Moscow walk long distances in 
their huge sprawling city. ‘Not surprisingly, 

| Fyodor and Sergei thought nothing of walking one 

_and a half miles from our house to Three S 
Pharmacy where they boarded the train to Porter 

| Square. There they changed to the Red Line, and 
in short order they were familiar with the MBTA 
System as it carried them to Harvard peu are and 
further into. Boston. Sik Le 

Fyodor and Sergei, like many young Soviets, 

| are fascinated by Western goods: clothing, 

| cars, electronic equipment, and music. 
Excursions to Freeport, Maine, and to area malls 
resulted in numerous purchases. Jessica, as 
their guide, was embarassed by the plenitude; 
proudly displayed their stone-washed jeans and 

) “Teather-top Bean boots. Sergei, clever at 

-Uncovering.a bargain, exhibited a pair of 

igh-top sneakers that he bought “or his younger 
other “Oo 
"On ly _$ 4.00," he said with a smi Leo 


‘flashlight,’ went out to “investigate. 


“purchase by each of a VCR. 
them into. the house--and placed. them in their 


Margot: 


During their second week in Lincoln, I showed 
them how to use the washing machine. Fyodor was 
interested in the mechanics while Sergei was 
concerned with the end result. Sergei sorted 
his clothes and chose the appropriate water 
temperatures. At the end of the drying cycle, — 
he promptly removed and folded his clothing. 
Blue jeans and T-shirts got extra attention as | 
Sergei pressed the wrinkles from each piece. ; 
Then with the palm of his hand he smoothed the - 
creases and folded them into neat piles. 
Both boys were fascinated by our cars. 
“"Very nice," said Sergei. as he ran his fingers 
along the plush seats.and--soft-interior walls. 
Fyodor enjoyed raising and lowering the windows. 


‘by their automatic buttons; but in particular he 
“was interested in-(and knowledgeable about) the 


parts under the hood. One cold morning the jeep 
wouldn't start. In frustration, I went inside | 
to call Joey* ‘s Auto and mentioned to: ‘Fyodor that 
there was: a.problem with the "mashina." Within: 

seconds he threw on his leather coat, grabbed a+: 

In the car 
I released the latch and he raised the hood. I. 
could hear him muttering - in Russian. 

“Battery gone," he announced finally. 

’ An-hour later Joey came to~jump start the 
jeep while. Fyodor smoked cigarettes and stood by 
ready to help. 

The highpoint of the pul ta outings was the 
{Proudly they carried 


packing boxes under their beds. There they 
would be safe until their return to Moscow. 

Soviets are fascinated by Western music. 
Margot loaned the boys. her. "box" with its radio 
and tape player and thereafter they surrounded 
themselves with the music of KISS 105 and 94.5 
FM... They liked music videos and rented those of 
Bruce Springsteen, Billy Joel, and Madonna. 

April 16 approached and Fyodor and Sergei 
began preparing for their return to Moscow. 
Both boys did several loads of laundry, and 
packing began. Jeans, sweaters and T-shirts 
were nestled and re-nestled around the VCRs only 
to have both boys unpack and decide to make 
their VCRs carry-on luggage for the plane. They 
started again. While packing, they listened to 
Soviet tapes, and I sensed that emotionally they 
had begun.their return home. They played 
repeatedly the mournful music of a Soviet 
musician who sings of love, loss, and sadness. 

Their last night in Lincoln was a special 
one. We feasted on beef bourguignon, French 
bread, brie cheese and cake. We toasted one 
another with good California wine. 

"To glasnost!" We raised our glasses high. 

"To friendship between our countries," said 
Guido. 

"Come to visit,” said Sergei. Spb, 

"Thank you so much," said Fyodor. 

"Come back again, said I. 

"Mir miru" said Margo and Jessica gether. 
And that was the phrase that Serger taught to 
peace to the- earth: —s a 
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WATERFRONT CONTEMPORARY: Enjoy the change of seasons as reflected in 
the waters on Todd Pond from this elegant 5 bedroom contemporary. 
Enjoy privacy and solitude in the detached, heated home 
office/studio. $750,000. MIS 


CONCORD ESTATE FOR RENT: Eleven rooms, three and one-half baths set 
in charming setting that boasts private tennis court, formal garden 
and wooded privacy. Enjoy an easy commute to Boston. $3,000/mo. 


LAND IN LINCOLN! An unusual opportunity to buy a lot in Lincoln ata 
modest price. Mostly open and sunny; perc tested, with septic design 
available for 5 bedroom house. $175,000. 


ACCENTUATE THE POSITIVE: 4 bedroom home in prestige Sandy Pond 
location. High ceilings, hardwood floors and master bath make this a 
rare find - $269,000. MLS 


EASY LIVING: Enjoy the sunshine streaming in to this young 3 bedroom 
contemporary. Large spaces for entertaining in style accented by 
ceramic and hardwood floors. Exceptional family room boasts cathedral 
ceilings and fireplace. MIS $625,000. 


CONDOMINIUM AT TODD POND: Charming & spacious condo offers a flexible 
floor plan. Enjoy the breezy patio all summer and cozy fireplace all 
winter! $200,000 MIS. 


STATELY COLONIAL: Very special 10 room colonial enjoys conserved 
pastoral vistas. Master suite, lst floor family room, multiple 
fireplaces with all the elegance of an earlier time. $795,000, MIS. 


eo tae Py | 
94 Lincoln 
(617) 2c 
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Clearwater at Lincoln: Estate quality homes in a premier location. 
Architect/Designer will create your dream home ... 
Or bring your plans and builder will work to your specifications. 
Join this growing neighborhood enjoying large lots, privacy and 
exclusivity. Prices start at $1.2 million. 


eae 


Ultimate Value: $249,000 for this 8 room Colonial! 
Enjoy the superb family room with cathedral ceiling 
| and ceramic tile floor that's hidden from the street. 
: Three bedrooms plus huge 2nd floor study, formal 
dining room, private deck. This is Value! 


NC., Realtor 
oln, MA 01773 1 LI : 
8) 369-1250 
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nety Batten = Ee  ., At moon’ risez: 

oc wae t wi “ ©" trees shed their bark 
i shaké away their leaves 

“Ba A beta. become the people 

Female who sing wild songs 


: For : be 
. RO ieee south ae “with. the night hawk 
Whales. NOS Sn Pe = “and dance across the earth 
Different course they once called mother 
Swim, fly almost voices swirl through the air 
We know not where high loud fierce 
Like the’ Turtle bodies writhe 
5 until the morning sun 


“copyright=1989° Mars Baldwin == - touches their skin: 


the night hawk cries 
“and it is SS 
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~~ Codman Harvest Fair 
_ 77 A Medieval Theme 
ae? Coat ‘Community Farms' annual Harvest 
Fair is set for Saturday, September 16 
(rain date next day). It will feature 
rare old breeds of livestock, Morris 
"dancing, jugglers, locally grown produce 
and meat, a harvest competition judged by 
_. Grange rules, a country auction and flea 
_ Market. Gates open at 10 a.m. 
Something new: the medieval theme. on 
> hana to dance throughout the day: Morris 
dancing troups, including Pinewoods Morris 
Men, Banbury Cross, and Ha'penny as well 
as'a women's team of clog dancers, Rose 
Galliard... On hand. to amuse will be 
; strolling jesters, jugglers, and jokers. 
“Something old: ~CCF's minor breeds of 


Eugene H. Walker 


| The hickory ledes burn” 
The sassafras glows Ss e° 
Colors of merit a 

I would like to wear them : 
When I grow old. — 

I would also like to bicen 

Like witch hazel;.in-my avtumn, . 
.Rathering than;turning ‘sere-and brown: 
; Always remember. the. . persimmon fruit. 


“as you go through ‘life- an, Vg = ; coal : 

’How it becomes sweet-- * 2 > {eens > So- cattle, pigs; ‘and sheep, along with 

‘ only after the frost@#ouchés #42. -2oo> sv. Shepherdesses:and sheep dogs, and the 
Market Produce Stand will be present. 


Koger ok ede LOA ISS The legendary Lamb Barbecue:will have Aq 
i ter=whe touched by adversity. VS 
ral Sidt oeeaed ¥ y two settings at 6:00 and 7: 00. -in, Barn. C 


ie 8 aile. 

| copyllilg ht Fogo Eugene H. Walker e with entertainment by Morris: dancers: <4 tie 
<3 es) ny . 

i aes Tickets sold at Three S. ONES [-CAc Bs 
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An Individual Sport 


What's our most popular recreational 
program? Tennis.. basketball.. golf? The 
answer is swim team. The pool director and 
coach, Mike Feldstein, has had a commitment 
from one hundred and five children to 
participate in the Codman Pool swim team. 
Practices were held twice on weekdays and if 
you were in town you were expected to come to 
one of them. About sixty kids appeared daily 
rain or shine for stroke practice from 
mid-June to mid-August. There were three 
coaches at each session so there was 
individual attention but the only person you 
were competing against was yourself. Mike was 
‘quick to answer "it is an individual sport." 

But what's his secret? He makes sure it's 
fun. "We are basically non-competitive but we 
do like to win. We have no cuts, everyone gets 
an opportunity. Everyone is having a good 
time and we have many returns from last year." 
The youngest is three (can you believe that?) 
and the oldest is about seventeen. 
| There is no residency requirement to be on 
the team which is a member of the Minuteman 
League. The charge is $20 to pool members and 
$50 for others. On weekends over the summer 
there were four dual meets and one 
‘championship meet. The children's parents 
were active and helpful. They timed at meets, 
drove, and brought refreshments. This year 
team members received a shirt as a gift. 

The Codman pool had a staff of six, three 
jwere Lincolnites.. The pool provided lessons 
both to the day camp and its members. 
Everything went along well and membership 
remained constant. Mike said he expects to be 
|back at the pool next year and coaching the 
team. Will there be changes on the team? 
"Perhaps I'll expect a little more commitment 
but it will still be fun." ® 


A Joy Ride Back 
from the Dump 


Saturday morning was full of cloud bursts 
and I was in no hurry to get home. This gave 
me time to ponder the stacked asphalt over on 
the side of the dump. Is there a road missing 
somewhere? 

Driving on Bedford Road back from the 
transfer station, I went by the Halloween Tree 
with its attractive garden. Slowly I drove 
toward Route 2 where the light was, of course, 
red. But my annoyance level went up when I saw 
two cars race through Tracey's to make a left 
turn. But I had time to enjoy the pink and 
white petunias in Tracey's garden. I then 
meandered on Bedford Road past a few realty 
signs and the long stonewall the DPW built to 
find the Library Lane sign is painted only on 
one side! Is that a sign of the times? I'm 
getting used to the new library and do like 
the fact that Library Lane has been widened. I 
glanced across the street. Looks as though 
steeple painters are needed at The White 
Church. The watering trough is looking 
cheerful. A Thanks to the Garden Club for its 
work here. No kites flying in Pierce Park on a 
rainy day but the Canada Geese were around. 
Then I drove by the Old Town Hall and saw a 
number of cars pulling in and out. People 
were picking up their mail. Almost a traffic 
jam! 

Next came Todd Pond, the only road in 
Lincoln with two name signs at one end. Can't 
miss it now. The Mall was quiet so I had time 
to reflect on Mr. Bining's white sculpture. 
Opposite is the mini-park, kept up so well by 
the Garden Club. I did look over at the 
Catholic Church which had the orange street 
walk sign on its grass. For safe keeping? 
After that I took a left by the Police Station 
and slowly drove home. 


--- Just wanted to let all you people who were 


down Maine or on the Cape know what Lincoln is 
like in August. ® 
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Country 
Flair Fashions 


¢ Individualized styling for the entire family. 
° Specializing in design perms and precision cuts. 


Drop by and visit, or call 259-9177 for an 
appointment. 


Lincoln Road « Lincoln, MA 


I Capriccio 


la Bella Cwvermaelaliran's 


A very fine meal close to home 


53 Prospect Street 
Waltham 


Tuesday--Saturday 6 to 10 p.m. 
Sunday 6 to 9 p.m. 


Reservations: 894-2234 
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Dr. John Abbott called my house to suggest 
that perhaps The Lincoln Review might want to 
cover the Sunday service at the White Church. 
Doctors Winchell and Keevil are talking. I 
must confess that I expected to hear about the 
Lincoln liver and the town's cancer count but 
instead.... 

Dr. Winchell and Dr. Keevil spoke in 
dialogue form of the pleasures and pains of 
practicing medicine in Lincoln. Dr. Winchell 
was speaking on the eve of his retirement 
while Dr. Keevil was looking forward to 
another ten years. 

Dr. Winchell reminisced a bit. After 
graduation from Tufts Medical School he went 
into the Marines in World War II and then 
again participated in the Korean affair. He 
spoke of how he had decided he wanted to come 
to Lincoln and approached Sumner Smith. When 
Gordon asked Sumner if he had some property 
where he could have an office, the answer was 
simply "nope." This led to his moving into the 
Coffin house, which is now Tetreault's office. 
He lived on the sun porch and the office was 
in the house. Here he raised his family. 
Frequently he mentioned his wife, Enid, who 
has been supportive over the years. Dr. 
Winchell spoke with pride of the blood bank he 
started with Esther Mann and talked about his 
work at Lincoln Lab and the progress of the 
coronary care unit. He has enjoyed being a 
| primary care doctor but is concerned that 
| primary care doctors may not always be 
| available. He is an optimistic that this will 
| straighten out. This fall Dr. Charles Malis 
will be in Gordon's office. 

Chuck Keevil spoke of his thirty years in 
Lincoln which is a very special town to hin. 
Its citizens are intelligent and questioning 
| and are involved in national and international 
issues, such as nuclear war. He mentioned 
what a pleasure it was to practice in a town 
| with a Bill Doherty and a Joey Cotoni in it. 
It is an art to see Joey change a tire. But 
| Chuck is also concerned. There is a 
universality to trouble. "When I drive down 
Lincoln Road I think about it when I go by 
houses. I realize patients have changed 
doctors because on a particular day I didn't 
listen enough. This is a demanding town. 
There are about one hundred doctors living 
here. We are visible and vulnerable. I have 
been in practice long enough to see failures. 
However, with this stress are joys." He is in 


Our Lincoln Physicians 


his fortieth year of marriage, having raised 
ten children in Lincoln, and is proud that his 
wife is now a psychiatric social worker at 
McClean Hospital. 

Obviously one of his joys has been working 
with Dr. Winchell for whom he still has awe 
and respect. "I gain personal strength from 
his ethical standards and thoroughness." 

Chuck explained that Gordon never said "you 
goofed" after he covered his patients for a 
weekend but rather thoughtfully pointed 
something out to check. In return Dr. Winchell 
pointed out that Chuck with his interest in 
cardiology deals with acute crises for which 
he has earned great respect. Chuck mentioned 
the malpractice problems in Massachusetts, 
particularly in neurosurgury. "It's a big 
problem." 


We wish Gordon happiness in his retirement 
whether it be in his garden, or working on a 
peace project. (iz) 


yoga 


CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Fall Schedule, starting September 11 
Monday Evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 
11:30 - chair Exercises 


At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


For information, Ruth Williams at 259-8211 
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HEATING OILS 
GASOLINE 


H.B. KNOWLES, INC. 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS 
24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 


Savings 


West Newton, 244-2000; Wayland, 358-5116; eet 443-8831; 
Li ncoln, 259-0510; Sherborn, 655-6077. 
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CHRISTOPHER PARK 
FRAMINGHAM MASS. 


Qlassic Painting 


INTERIOR / EXTERIOR / ORYWALL 
COMMERCIAL OR RESIDENTIAL 
ONLY QUALITY PAINTS, PRIMERS, SEALERS 
AND STAINS ARE USED 
GUARANTEED ! ! 


01701 © PHONE - 877-9307 | 


ALWAYS FREE ESTIMATES 


SERVING THE METRO WEST AND GREATER BOSTON 


LINCOLN 
AUTOMOTIVE 
INC. 


FRAN YERARDI, PRESIDENT 


WHERE QUALITY REPAIR WORK DOESN'T COST. . . IT PAYS 


Foreign & Domestic 
Auto Repair 


wk Ww w& FREE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY * & & 


Expert 


FMC COMPUTERIZED . 
DIAGNOSTIC EQUIPMENT 
MICHEUN b=) 


=KendalinS 
ROAD SERVICE © TOWING SERVICE 


170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD [RTE. 117], LINCOLN. MASS. 


259-0332 —_ 
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Sheep Lessons 


by Suze Craig 


We know autumn is here; Pifia, the ewe who comes to 
Craighill Farm for summer camp only, went back across town 
yesterday evening. She stood calmly in the back of the station 
wagon in spite of having been banged on the forehead by the 
car roof—or actually, having had her forelegs hoisted in- 
elegantly up onto the carefully covered cargo space created by 
the flopped -flat back seat. Through the left rear passenger door, 
no less—not one over the tailgate. Perhaps it never occurred to 
any of us loading her that she wasn’t exactly a passenger. 

The rear legs were managed more easily—it was almost as 
if she knew the routine. She stood there, waited while we 
hoisted and shoved Ruby’s Russet, an elegant blackfaced ewe, 
in along side her. Ruby (we had somehow dispensed with the 
rest of her name as the summer rolled by) was slightly more 
difficult to load, but once the front feet were up on the orange 
blanket, the back feet became downright easy to grunt up. 
Observation: sheep are eminently portable. Although our two 
copper Tamworth pigs are just as tame as the sheep (or at least 
they’re downright friendly to Lindsay and me, their principal 
sources of dinner) I can’t imagine being able to plunk one into 
the rear end of a car. Bozo the steer has to have his own private 
trailer and as if that isn’t bad enough, has to be wheedled into 
it, then collared to it so he can’t leap, ballerina-like, out the 
back. 

There is much to be said about and learned from sheep. 

They mark time for us. Pifia had quintuplets this year, March 
3, so we knew it was spring. 

Number Five was born dead, alas, but then again not alas. 
Multiple births cause a myriad of problems for the shepherd, 
not the least of which is ewes have trouble counting. They don’t 
know when someone is out of place. Pifia proved that; she sat 
on Number Four, who miraculously survived. It was presented 
to a surrogate mother, who also miraculously promptly adopted 
it, a most infrequent circumstance, I’m advised. Having had 
triplets the year past, Pifia did seem to be able to count to three. 
Deduction: although Mae West said that too much of a good 
ing is wonderful, it ain’t necessarily so. 

Sheep tell us much about careful management—how hard 
itis, how necessary it is. Pifia and Ruby rode back across town 
ause of their four lambs, still grazing out there in the pasture 
with Bozo, three are male. And already capable of doing just 
hat you think they could be doing. So a careful shepherd 
parates the males and females now, to avoid a circumstance 
own as January Lambs. Which is to say lambs engendered 
Ow and born in January instead of March and April. And 
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View J'rorn 


Craighill 


therefore a month of mostly frozen lambs and mostly frozen 
shepherd. Dictum: manage your present carefully to assure 
your more agreeable future. 

This year’s lesson for us comes from Pepper, Ruby’s black 
ram lamb, and is actually the outcome of what might be mere 
coincidence. And then again it might not. 

Pepper and Ruby were the result of Pifia’s having had only 
white lambs this year. But the first year she came she’d arrived 
with a white and a black, who became Salt and Pepper. Thus 
the prospect of a Pepperless summer was displeasing, so we 
asked if there might be a ewe with a black singleton who would 
like to pass the summer here. Ruby answered yes on both 
counts. 

As Pepper grew, he waxed large and well-proportioned. He 
also developed a very pleasant personality, coming up to me 
gently in the pasture when I was scrubbing out the watering 
trough, politely touching my bare arm with gentle lip, standing 
very still to have the back of his head scratched. On only one 
occasion did he experiment with those hard nudges that 
foreshadow classic butting. I whanged him right back. And was 
gratified when the next day he greeted me very circumspectly, 
but no less pleasantly. 

Along about the end of June I began to think about autumn. 
Not, perhaps, as other people think of it. Autumn is when we 
hunker down for winter. The livestock go away to Groton, from 
whence they return in tidy white packages. People who visit us 
in spring look at us, look at the animals, ask about autumn, and 
talk about beginnings and ends. 

A shame about Pepper, I thought, for to my uneducated eye 
he seemed a very handsome ram lamb. 

But on a memorable afternoon in July the phone rang. Dire, 
woeful news: the big breeding ram, the Leicester Cross, who 
had kept us and Pifia supplied had inexplicably dropped dead. 

In what may have seemed to the unfarmed mind a grotesque 
turn of conversation, I promptly offered Pepper and his ser- 
vices. Which were as promptly accepted. So it appears Pepper 
will replace Brown Boy and we can quite literally proclaim 
“The king is dead, long live the king .” 

And thus we see that on a farm, anyway, Autumn is not the 
end. Nor, perhaps, is it the end elsewhere. Ivy Baker Priest 
observed, “The world is round and the place which may seem 
like the end may also be the beginning.” 

It’s just that out there in the pasture the lesson can be seen 


more clearly. 
i) 
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© serviGTar. 
Air Filters 


Disposable, spun glass 
filters with metal grid. 
Economical. At this great 
price, you'll want to stock 
up and save. 


sd 3 tts 
SD cach 


TOT X20"X t= 1G M25 x1" 
142% 25..Xa5 20° x 20° x 1° 
16° x 20° x 1° 20° x 25° x 1° 


assembly 
required. 


Cordless Screwdriver 
Convenient, portable and powerful with high torque. Ideal for 


CRS driving larger and longer screws. Bit storage in handle. Can 
SERVIVTAR, 4 Cu. Ft. use as manual screwdriver. 


Stee! Wheelbarrow #2210 


Homeowner's wheelbarrow features rolled edge seamless 


steel tray, hardwood handles for 
extra strength and easy-to-roll $ Da 99 


pneumatic tire. 


First Alert’ 
9V Smoke & 
Fire Detector 


Roughneck” || serwGran. — || csiicst stages. 


Trash Can Best Acrylic Hinged cover for easy 


Heavy wall installation and 
Ortho Touch 'n Foam construction stands Latex Caulk battery replacement. 
#1103,W 4001012024 up to sub-zero with Silicone 9-volt battery 
15-Oz. Hornet & 12 Oz. Instant temperatures. Tight- Long-lasting caulk included. 5-year 
Wasp Spray Insulation fit lid locks in odors. for interior or exterior limited mfr. warranty. 
#2892 use. White. 


$2.49 || $3.29 ||/$g99 || QQ 


“3. yOGILVIE'S 70" ANNIVERSARY xx 
er veSALE AND PARTY + 


pnp elie Sale starts Sept. 7thixGala Party Sept. 1éthr 
Yx«Sat. Sept. 16thrs 


) B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
E Warren Ave., Weston 


rt AN Home Center 


Jie SINCE 1919 
cian SERVEDTAR . we can help 


M-F 7:30 - 5:00, SAT. 7:30-4:00 (617) 894-1265 Free Delivery 
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The Discussion 


(Spring, 1949) 
by Florence Wallach Freed 


"Go ahead! Shoot!" my father challenges, 
staring at me with his myopic blue eyes. 
"Okay, I will!" I retort, looking back. "What 
two world-shaking events occurred between 1861 
and 1865?" I ask, grinning gleefully. "You 
call that a tough question?" my father laughs. 
He slices a huge chunk off the braided challe 
loaf and starts mopping up his pot roast 
‘gravy. "First of all, there was the Civil War 
with the emancipation of the slaves, and sec- 
Bndly,< 0." he trails off. "See,' I gloat, 
"I've got you! Come on. What else happened 
then?” "I don't know," he admits impatiently. 
"Did we steal Alaska? Did some crazy volcano 
erupt in Mexico?" "No!" I crow triumphantly, 
"Czar Alexander the Second emancipated the 
serfs in Russia! See, it's all the same. 
America wasn't one bit ahead of the Russians!" 

"For God's sake! Is that what they're 
teaching you at that fancy prep school, The 
Barnard School for Girls? Is that what I'm 
paying all those tuition bills for? To have 
you brainwashed that we're as backward as the 
wretched Russians? I ought to whisk you right 
Out of that classy school and transfer you 
Over to Hunter!" "Oh, no, please Daddy, 
please, my history teacher didn't make the 
connection at school. She probably didn't 
even realize it, she's so reactionary. I fig- 
ured it out myself!" "Well," my father re- 
lents, slightly mollified, "it's an interest- 
ing coincidence, and it was pretty sharp of 
you to notice it." "Coincidence!" I expostu- 
late, "that's no coincidence! That's a deter- 
Mined historical event! Don't you see? It's 
an inevitable trend!" 

"Don't give me that Marxist garbage!" my 
father explodes, flicking his tongue out to 
the side, like a snake. A sign of anger. I 
always watch out when he does that. "I'm fed 
up with you hanging around with that Commie 
Crowd from the Encampment for Citizenship. 
And I'm sick and tired of hearing you spout 
off about atheism, socialism, friendship with 
Russia, civil rights for Negroes, ban-the- 
bomb, and all that other trash!" "We're not 
Commies," I try to explain quietly, for the 
Millionth time. "We're just Liberals, trying 
to make a better world." 

"Sure," he says, raising his voice, "you 
can afford to sit around gabbing about a bet- 
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ter world. You've been raised right here in 
Riverdale, in the lap of luxury. Everything 
handed to you on a silver platter - ice 
skates, roller skates, beautiful blue bicy- 
cles, piano lessons, accordion lessons, pri- 
vate schools, private camps — you haven't done 
a real day's work in your life! Mom and I've 
been talking it over, and we'll be darned if 
we're going to allow you to go back to that 
Encampment this summer. You're coming with 
us, up to the Catskills, to Goldmans!" He 
aims his fork at me to emphasize his point. 

"Oh, no!" I shriek, “anything but that 
bourgeois dump in the borscht belt with all 
those illiterates wearing flowery bathing 
suits playing mah-jong and canasta all day 
long, around the pool. With their bouffant 
hairdos that can't get ruined, so when they 
finally do waddle into the pool it's just to 
pee! Especially that Shirley Sherman. Every 
time she sees me she coos, ‘'Florrie, dear, 
what are you reading now? You've been reading 
so much I notice you have to wear your glasses 
all the time now.' And if I answer the truth, 
that it just so happens to be Tolstoy's Anna 
Karenina, she snickers, ‘But Florrie, the guys 
will never go for you if they find out you're 
a regular member of the _ intelligentsia! 
You'll end up an old maid, God forbid, at the 
rate you're reading!' So, please Daddy, 
please, I beg of you, anything but Goldmans!" 

"Bourgeois dump!" chimes in my mother, 
serving my father his second helpings of pot 
roast, mashed potatoes and creamed spinach. 
"I suppose you'd have been happier growing up 
in a crowded tenement on the Lower East Side 
like Daddy did, with six big families sharing 
one filthy toilet at the end of a dark hall- 
way. You really would have loved that!" 
"And", shouts my father, now flashing his 
knife, "with the hoodlums yelling ‘Dirty Jew' 
and beating us up every time we passed by. 
You know, one of those bums actually broke off 
Uncle Julius' finger! You have no idea what 
it was like!" "You're right," I say sarcasti- 
cally, "and of course I'm too stupid to even 
imagine it!" 

"Don't be so fresh," warns my mother. 
"Besides, Shirley called this morning and said 
since you're sixteen you can have a job as a 
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SAPAH ARIZONA 


THE MALL AT LINCOLN! STATION 


COMFORTABLE 


“Something “Special 


Gir) 259-0544 
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SWIMMING TENNIS FITNESS 
AEROBIC/EXERCISE 


Come, visit our delightful Club-in-the-Country! It's just-like home. Alpine 
Clubhouse, beautiful setting, warm fireside and hot coffee await yous Small 


wonder you'll find so many friends here, 
for we'll help you to find it. 


Ri MOTE Rae Re Ak SE a RPE 
Large heated indoor pool & whirlpool. 
3 Outdoor Pools. 2 Wading pools. 

8 outdoor, 6 indoor courts. Aerobic/ 
exercise studio with sprung floor. 
Fitness Center. Pro Staff. Nursery. 
Lounges. Spacious setting, 


Hours: Weekdays - 6:30 am - 11 pm 
Weekends - 8:00 am - 10 pm 


at 1045 Old Marlboro Road, Concord. 
Between Rts. 2 & 117, by Sanborn Schl. 
Call 508-369-7349. 
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New season now starting - we do have Memberships for W 


Everyone's comfortable here (all ages and shapes!), 
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junior counselor up at Goldmans for the three / 
to five year olds. No pay, but you'll get 
your summer up there free. You'll sleep in | 
the cabin with the other girl counselors and | 
have one day off a week. And if you doa good | 
job, if you're kind and patient with those |} 
adorable little children, their parents will 
give you good tips at the end of the summer. | 
You can save them all up and buy a stylish new) 
winter coat when you come home. Now, Flor-| 
ence, clear the table, do the dishes, scour | 
the sink, and sweep the kitchen floor before 
you go back to your eternal homework. And | 
don't forget to throw out the garbage!" 
"Sh _," I scream, "I don't want to be# 
stuck with those spoiled little pishers all | 
summer! I'11 go out of my mind! Last summer, | 
every time a counselor tried to discipline 
that obnoxious child, little David Prince, his 
mother came running over with a bag of lolli- 
pops and Hershey's kisses for the whole runny- 
nosed crew!” "Don't you dare use such dis- 
gusting language at the table!" thunders my 
father, banging down his fist so hard that the 
wine glasses jump and Manischevitz wine seeps 
into one of our best embroidered tablecloths. 
"I suppose you think you'd have a more en- 
lightening time in a Russian prison camp in 
Siberia! We're all going to Goldmans this 
summer, and that's it!" il4 
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Child Care with an 


. by Mary Hecht 


. People frequently use terms such as 
| manny and au pair while visualizing an all 
| purpose housekeeper. However, the term "au 
| pair" literally translated means "on par" or 
) "an equal" meaning that an au pair lives as a 
member of the family, rather than as an em- 
| ployee, even though she receives pay for the 
| child care. An au pair's duties include look- 
| ing after, feeding, and playing with the chil- 
| dren and may include some light housework such 
) as caring for the children's clothing and 
} rooms or driving children to appointments and 
|} outings. General housework such as cleaning, 
| gardening, and pet care is specifically ex- 
| cluded unless these tasks are shared equally 
by the other adult family members. This is 
| the basic difference between a full-time nanny 
or housekeeper and an au pair when the terms 
} are used correctly. 

During the past several decades, many 
} Lincoln families have had live-in care for 
their children. In 1986, with a revision in 
|} the immigration laws, families began experi- 
encing difficulties bringing live-in help from 
Europe. In fact, some families have been 
| threatened with fines for employing young 
people whose visas did not allow employment. 
| Three years ago, the U.S. government contacted 
established exchange organizations, such as 
The Experiment in International Living, to 
sponsor au pairs on legal visas, and there- 
|after a legal option was offered to parents 
wanting live-in care for their children. The 
| program is now in its third year. 

As the nation's oldest non-profit inter- 
|mational exchange organization, The Experi- 
| ment's goal is to provide exposure to American 
| life for young persons. The au pairs, at the 
i same time, fill the great need for quality 
| child care in the U.S.A. 

Under this program au pairs are legal, 
| carefully screened, and matched with host 
families based on child care needs and experi- 
jence, common interests and compatibility. The 
au pairs come from twelve European countries, 
are between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
five, have completed high school, speak Eng- 
lish, and have child care experience. The au 
pair and the family agree on a work schedule 
that falls within a 5-1/2 day week of forty- 
five hours (with one full weekend free each 
month). 

Host families are expected to provide a 
private room for the au pair for twelve months 
and a $100-week allowance. The total cost, 
which includes an application, interview and 
matching fee, round-trip fare, health insur- 
ance, and an allotment toward the cost of the 


Accent 


au pair's courses and counseling is about $160 
per week. 

Au pair arrivals are scheduled for Octo- 
ber and November of 1989 and January, March, 
June, August, October and November 1990. The 
program also has the ability to bring over au 
pairs on an individual special arrival basis 
at a date more convenient to the family. Upon 
special request, families may be assigned an 
overseas au pair already known to them, pro- 
vided the au pair meets the evaluation stan- 
dards set by the program. 

To facilitate the au pair's adjustment 
to the U.S.A., they are given extensive orien- 
tations both in their home country and upon 
their arrival in the U.S. fThe au pairs con- 
tinue the process through monthly meetings and 
organized get-togethers conducted by the pro- 
gram in the community where coordinators are 
available for questions that the au pair or 
family may have. 

Families no longer have to wait until 
their children are adolescents before partici- 
pating in hosting a young adult from Europe! 
This is a different type of child care avail- 
able to families committed to intercultural 
learning ... child care with an accent! 

In addition to a full year program, 
there will be au pairs available for summer 
only homestays in 1990. For additional infor- 
mation on the Au Pair/Homestay USA program, 
call the local office of The Experiment in 
International Living in Lincoln at 259-1583. 
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We Can Frame It For You!! 

© Traditional and Contemporary stvles 

¢ Custom and Ready Made frames 

e Wide variety of wood frames 

¢ Complete line of Nielsen Metal Frames 
° Custom mats-Drv mounting 

e Needlepoint blocked and framed 

e Prints and Posters 

¢ Professional in-store framing 
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In by 3 pom. - Pick up after 2 pom 
the Neat Day 


FLORENTINE FRAMES 
~ 478 BOSTON POST ROAD 
WESTON CENTER 


647-1249 
Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30, Sat. 9:30- 4:00 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 


Available at the Town 
Library 


Taped by Bob Stecher 


Subscription rate for six issues: $6.00 for Lincoln 
$7.00 out of town 
Name _ da 
Address 
Street 


Town State Zip 


Send with check to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, 
c/o Subscription Mgr., P. O. Box 245, 
Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773 
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JOHN DARBY/JOE BOZZA 
WOODWORKING 


* Elegant Custom Furniture 
* Wall Systems and Cabinets 
* Wood Carving 

* Antique Restoration 


= 


All work custom designed. | 
Traditional or Contemporary ! 


11 (Rear) Lewis Street | 
P.O. Box 642 | 
Lincoln, MA 01773 | 


(617)259-0260 
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Books 
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Old books bought & sold 
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Bomue Bracker 
Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
617-371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 
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On the train from Elsinore to Copenhag- 
len, one notices that @sterport, Nglleport and 
lWesterport come along in a row, like Westhamp- | 
ton, Southampton and East Hampton on Long : 
Island (though Northampton is some distance 
away). This disquisition is not about geogra- | (at the Mobil station) 
phy, however, but about the WwOrds “port.” (I 

neglect Eastport in Maine and Westport in Con- - 

necticut. ) There is of course Newport, in 

little Rhody as we learn to say every four 

jyears, but no "Oldport," so far as I know, un- 
less you want to count Old Town, whence the 
canoe. Ports are doors, as is clear when one 
considers "Fermez la porte, s'il vois plait," 
the sentence one learns after "Ou est la para- 
Wpluie de ma gande tante?" It comes, of 
course, from "porter," the French for carry. 
Ports carry goods in (imports), and out (ex- 
ports). To export people under duress is to 
deport them. Moving in and out requires 
transport. How does he carry himself: what 
jis his comportment? To report is, I guess, to 
carry the word again. But with "im,", "ex," 
Sde,", “trans,” and "com," I am surprised to 
find no "infra," "supra," unless perhaps sup- 
port is a telescoping of supraport. 

There's more. A porthole is often 
Called merely a port. Port and starboard come 
from the time when the steering oar was to the 
right of the keel, presumably in a double- 
ender, so that the ship would lie alongside a 
dock on the other or port side, rather than 
Ithe steerboard side. Miners want to be paid 
[from portal to portal, i.e. from the moment 
jthey leave their door until the moment they 
get back. Lord Portal, the wartime RAF Air 
IChief Marshall, presumably was paid only while 
on the job. 

I still need to work in port, the wine, 
ithat gives the color to the port running 
flight, but I cannot explain why starboard gets 
jgreen. (Red right returning is something aif= 
ferent, and does not help in the Fox Island 
Thoroughfare. ) 

I planned to leave out French such as 
|porte-cochere (the door for the carriage?), 
jand porte-parole, the person who carries the 
lword, but we canoeists have adopted portage, 
/the land between lakes and rivers where one 
must carry the canoe and everything else. And 
I remember having once been in Port Bou on the 
French side of the Franco-Spanish border on 
ithe Mediterranean. Boue of course is mud, but 
Bou without the "e"? If you want to go on in 
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manicure. You really ought to be coming to us. 
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Spanish, feel free, but Puerto Rico — rich Mal! at Lincoln Station, Lincoln, Mass. 
yy Port -—- is ironic, when it should be Puerto 259-0500 

Pobre. 
Signs and portents. And here's boue in 

your eye. 
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MON-FRI 


8AM-7PM 8AM-5 PM 
162 LINCOLN RD 


259-8225 statis cation — ALSO — 
ALSO S See: MR. SHIRT IN WATERTOWN 
7 ae 7 ie T Specializing in Wholesale 


NEWTON CENTRE Shirt Laundering 
; 205-3 Arlington St., Watertown 
527-0469 


926-0212 


® EVERYTHING DONE ON THE PREMISES ® | 
(In Newton Store) 
@ OUR OWN SHIRT SERVICE 
TABLECLOTHS ® WEDDING GOWNS @® DOWN GOODS CLEANED 
@ SUEDES AND LEATHERS ® COMPLETE STORAGE ® DRAPERIES 
@ EXPERT ALTERATIONS 


YES, WE ARE NOW OPEN FOR BUSINESS 


NOW OPEN 
IN 
LINCOLN CENTER 


at the Crossing 


162 LINCOLN RD 259-8225 
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Looking at 
Colleges 


(Bonny Musinsky, a local college consultant, 
has agreed to answer from time to time 
general questions from our readers about 
colleges and campus life.) 


MY SON WILL GRADUATE FROM HIGH SCHOOL AT 16 
1/2. I FEEL HE SHOULD DO A PG YEAR BUT HE 


| WANTS TO WORK. WHICH WOULD COLLEGES PREFER? 


This is age dependent. He might look into a 
program such as Dynamy which is in Worcester. 
In Dynamy a child gets to live ina 
dormitory, work, and be part of discussion 


| groups. 


| WHAT DOES IT MEAN WHEN A COLLEGE SAYS THEY 
| WILL GIVE CREDIT FOR LIFE EXPERIENCE? 


This is for the older student who has had 
extensive job experience or has done 
volunteer work which can be documented. 


| THE SAT SCORES HAVE ME CONFUSED. DO COLLEGES 
SEE ALL THE SCORES? I HAVE TAKEN THEM THREE 
TIMES AND DON'T WANY MY LOW SCORES TO SHOW. 


Yes, the colleges will see all your scores. 


THIS FALL MY CHILD WILL BE LOOKING AT 
COLLEGES. ARE THE ADMISSIONS OFFICES PLEASED 
WHEN PARENTS COME? HE SEEMS TO WANT TO VISIT 
| WITH FRIENDS ONLY. 


Admissions offices are accustomed to working 
| with parents. Perhaps your child would like 
| to bring a sibling or friend to share 
experiences with. 


My DAUGHTER IS A GOOD ATHLETE. SHE IS 
| VARSITY IN TWO SPORTS. HOW DOES SHE GET AN 
| ATHLETIC SCHOLARSHIP? 


| Your daughter should contact the coaches in 
_charge of her sports at the colleges she is 

| interested in attending. Generally athletic 
scholarships are available only at colleges 
with Divison I or comparable teams. Even if 
she does not attend a Division I school, your 
| daughter's chances for admission will be 
enhanced by her athletic record, provided she 
is generally a strong student. ® 
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Get Ready for Fall 

Rakes and Leaf Bags 
Start Thinking about 
Goblins and Witches 


Housewares & Hardware 
School & Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys & Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 


106 Commonwealth Avenue 
West Concord 
369-9011 


MUSINSKY & ASSOCIATES 


SCHOOL -AND COLLEGE 
CONSULTING SERVICE 


Are you struggling with 
educational choices? 


Do you need help with 
college planning? 


Advice on secondary school 
placement? 


We offer a full range of services for 
students and their families: college 
counseling, educational testing, tutor- 
ing, SAT prep. 


Free informational interviews 
available by appointment. 


Call (617) 899-5759 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


* NATURAL FOODS & HEALTH FOODS * 

* VITAMINS & SUPPLEMENTS * 

: : * FOODS FOR SPECIAL DIETS * 

: at 5 WV *EUROPEAN, CHINESE, JAPANESE 

5 ee role |) INDIAN & INDONESIAN SPECIALTIES * 

: Spice &Grain = | * GOURMET COFFEES & TEAS ° 

; ; * HERBS, SPICES & POTPOURRIS * 

e Natural ther ¥ * COOKBOOKS & NUTRITION BOOKS * 
Fashions for © * NATURAL COSMETICS * 
Man Vina ¥ * SELECTED WINES & BEERS * 

n 


and Childe yy Concord Spice & Grai 


W BEAUTY * COLOR © Health Foods / Gourmet Foods 
e COTTON, ns 93 Thoreau St., Concord, MA 01742, 369-1535 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


MAYNARD & ACTON OIL CO. 
NASHOBA OIL CO. 


WEST OIL CO. 
WESTON OIL CO. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


369-3333 259-8292 


147 Lowell Rd. Concord, Mass. 
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i 
LAND & AGRICULTURE 
' * The Flint Fields were purchased by the Town 
a * A request was sent to MA representative 
¢ Atkins for a study of local rivers. 
* Mass. Food & Agriculture Commissioner 
i August Schumacher visited Lincoln in 
* 
t 


June. He commended the Flints and the 
lands. He also encouraged all Lincoln 
farmers to sell wholesale produce to 
Boston's subsidized vegetable markets 
for poor mothers and elderly people. 

* The Selectmen declined to support the Con- 
cord Hist. Comm. re Walden Woods after 
consideration of related issues. 

* Various groups and committees met to dis- 

cuss management of Farrar Pond 

woodlands. 


FINANCIAL 
* increased expenditures were approved for 
the following recurring and special 
items: 
- ambulance training 
- legal fees 
* the following Short-term notes were issued: 
- $240,000 
ie S2,.420;, 000) to State Street B & T 
| HousiNe 
& * Battle Road Farm: 
a in the number of 
Phase 1. 
* Housing Commission legislation was consi- 
dered, further to Town Meeting 


LHA requested an increase 
"affordable" units in 


RE GIONAL 

ha * A range of issues re Hanscom Fld were 
discussed, eg. traffic problems 

* A joint meeting was held with Sudbury 
selectmen 

* Bay Colony requested Waltham permission for 
an underground fuel tank. 

CHOOLS & RECREATION 

* a $100,000 gift was made to L-S R.H.S. 

* The School Committee requested help with 
space for daycare. The Board declined 
involvement, but said Magic Garden 
should give priority to Town residents. 

* Strat's Place was completed and is ready 
for enjoyment of all. 


AFFIC & RAIL 
* The MBTA is considering changes to train 
stop and grade crossing. 
parking charge was proposed. 
* Police were alerted to large truck traffic. 
| SERVICES & ULILITIES 
‘} 8 * Public Safety Study Committee was asked to 
produce a long-range comprehensive plan. 
* Town ambulance rates were raised. 


jentered into contracts on behalf of the Town with: 
* Doherty Rubbish Collection for rubbish 
collection 


Town for their preservation of town farm 


casey Gej 


area: me. 


* Bianchi Electric for work at Codman Barn 

* Robert Ercolini & Co as town auditors 

Haro otmlrgnit Hlectiric .SS7 (COrp.. mGou lie 
Dixon for work on Tower Rd. house 

SOLID WASTE 

* Hazardous Waste collection day was held on 
13 May, but could not accomodate all who 
brought waste. 

* The Board rejected request for formation of 
a Solid Waste Committee. 

* Work was approved and begun on the Transfer 
Station. 


PEOPLE 


* Committee Appointments & Reappointments: 


- Hanscom Fld Adv Comm - P. Faran 

- Council on Aging - Wm. Davis, A-M. Schwann, 
G. Tender, W. Sands 

- Conservation Commission - N. Rice 

- Lincoln Arts Council - K. Kumlar, W. James 


- N. E. Solid Waste Committee - H. Rugo, 
D. Ramsay (alternate) 

= MBTAVAdV. Bd.) — G.) des Cognets, 
A. Seville 

* Committee Resignations: 

- Historic District Commission - J. Benson 

- DeCordova Bd. of Trustees - M. Wengren 

- Conservation Commission - Wm. Rizzo 

* Special Mention: 

- Dr. Gordon Winchell was presented with a 
Proclamation on his retirement 

- Town Accountant Betty Lang was commended 
for setting up a new computer system 

- Cynthia Bouchard is now Town Assistant 
Treasurer-Collector 

- Highway Superintendant Vincent DeAmicis was 
praised for clearing away the fallen 
tree at Lincoln & Upland Rds. in June. 

- Carol & John Caswell were commended for 
their work as Grand Marshals of the July 
4th Parade 

- John Driscoll has joined the Water Depart- 
ment-Public Works 

- Students from Matadepera, our sister city 
in Spain, visited Lincoln in July/August 

- The League of Women Voters got an award 
from Mass. League for publicity work 

- Paul Lund and Albert Crowley Sr. were 

appointed Special Police Officers 
& Mrs. P. Von Mertens were commended on 
behalf of the Strat's Place Committee 


Wm. Litant, 


= ube 


A non-resident NEW FIXTURES: 


x Pedestrian cross-walk between Bemis Hall 
and the Stone Church per request of 
Council on Aging 

* "Blind Drive" sign on Bedford road S. 
Tracey's per request of Dr. Wang 

* A new street sign for Todd Pond Road on N. 
side of Lincoln Rd. 

* A walkway between Town Offices and the 
parking lot was approved 


(material gathered by Joe Lufkin) 
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Charter Buses Rubbish Removal 
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With full-service offices 
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/For the connoisseur of 
quality--in a peerless 
setting with pond vistas 
and privacy--this gra- 
cious 9 room home of- 
fers the ultimate in 
country living. 

MLS $639,000.00 


A circular drive windina 
to a wooded knoll creates 
a stunning setting for 
this whitewashed brick 
10 room colonial estate. 
A premier property. 

MLS $1,200,000.00 


Bonnie Rich Joanne Whitman 
Beeps Clark Maida Gary Janet Millikin 
Marion Donnell Ginny Niles 

Amory Fay Mary Ann Keay Sandy Joannopoulos 


146A Lincoln Road, 
Lincoln MA 01773 


(617) 259-9133 


320 Ayer Road 


Harvard, MA 01451 {Rus 
(508) 772-4209 


OF BOSTON’ LINGOLN CONCORD HARVARD COUNTRYSIDE 
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Our perennial favorite You can almost hear them singing 
paperwhite narcissus gift from the pages of Charles Dickens ... 
set now comes in festively dressed, no two figurines are 
a new, generously-sized exactly alike. Authentic 


blue and white porcelain Byers’ Choice® Ltd. Carolers® are fast 


bowl. Only $12.95. fr om becoming collectors’ items. 


When you’re looking for 
a special gift or want to adda 
few finishing touches 
to your own home, come to 
Cooleys Marco Polo. 


ay: Our delicate hand- 

Wa painted porcelain from 
' Herend (with its many 
\ accessories and figurines) 


has for generations 
graced the palaces of 
royalty. 


Your table will sparkle with hand-cut And, after dinner wrap yourself in 
Miller-Rogaska crystal, one of our rare the luxurious warmth of a lap robe hand- 
finds, which is rapidly establishing itself loomed in the USA. Choose from 

with our customers. cotton or a wool & mohair blend. 
. Can be monogrammed, too. 


> 
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CHINA, GLASS & GIFTS 


9 Walden St., CONCORD, 369-3692 Mon-Sat 9-5, Thur ’til 8, Sun 1-5 8&4 Central St., WELLESLEY, 237-1210 Mon-Sat 9-5:30, Sun 12-5 
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ABIGAIL’S 
ATTIC 


Quality Consignment Clothing 


Open Tues. - Sat. 10:00 am to 5:00 pm 


GOOD SELECTION OF HOLIDAY CLOTHES, 
WINTER COATS, AND FURS 


Also, designer name dresses, suits, 
blazers, sweaters, etc. 


’ 


Upstairs in the Historic Wright Tavern 


on 2 Lexington Rd., Concord, MA 
(Mastercard: ’ , BESS 
Ea 369-5311 ase 
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DONELAN'S 


WHERE YOU SAVE MONEY| 


WE MAKE DELI PLATTERS AND 
FRUIT BASKETS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Lincoln Statlon Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Sat. 8 am - 7 am 
Sun 12 - 6 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton & Gardner 
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For Next Issue- 
Articles and Notes due Dec. 20 
Advertisements ... due Jan. | 


Subscription rate for six issues: 
$6.00 for Lincoln, $7.00 out of town. 


Address all subscription 
correspondence to 

Lincoln Review, Subscription Mgr., 
P.O.Box 245, Lincoln Center, Ma.,01773 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 

and letters from its readers. On request, 
the writer's name will be withheld from 
publication. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 
not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 

We welcome the submission of 

manuscripts from Lincoln writers. Please 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


Dear Readers, 


This issue which has been in process for a long time reflects the 
concerns our staff has for the environment. Last August in Donelans a 
young mother explained to her daughter that she could not have an item 
because of its packaging, but in the mother's cart were styrofoam 
plates for a cookout. We are pleased that recycling of paper is about 
to begin at the landfill. Our writers have read, researched, talked, 
and telephoned to put these articles together. 


My daughter pointed out that someone might ask if we recycle The 
Lincoln Review. How about mailing it to a friend or leaving it ina 
doctor's office after you read it? Of course we hope they will then 
subscribe. 


We welcome a first from a new writer and Lincoln resident, Kirk 
Klasson. His piece is a rhymed narrative, a fable, which appeals to 
all ages. You might read this to a loved one in the holiday season 
whether he be in a crib, sitting by a fire, or in a hursing home. 
Thanksgiving, Mary Helen Lorenz has shared her family memories in a 
Manner we can all relate to. 


For 


We wish you the happiest of holidays. 


fob 
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Word Processing 


... for Every Occasion 


Your manuscript has been 
through many drafts, and 
now you want to show it to 
your colleagues—perhaps a 
publisher. But does its 
appearance do it justice? 

Bring it to the 
WordWright, where scientific, 
business, scholarly and 
editorial skills can combine 
with desktop publishing 
capability and an eye for 
design to put your manuscript 
into first-class shape for 
presentation. 


DARBY /BOZZA 
WOODWORKING 


* Elegant Custom Furniture 
* Wall Systems and Cabinets 
* Wood Carving 

* Antique Restoration 


All work custom designed. 
Traditional or Contemporary 


11 (Rear) Lewis Street P.O. Box 642 
Lincoln, MA 01773 


(617) 259-0260 


At reasonable cost. 


the Word Wright 
617-259-0919 
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A Wish List w 
for Santa Claus 


OUR WISH LIST FOR SANTA CLAUS 


For.....-Jim Arena, cement for the crosswalk signs 
Betty Lang, only black ink 
The Planning Board, more wetlands and less pork chops 
The realtors, cheaper houses that sell 
Drumlin Farm, quieter activities for the sake of neighbors 
For Todd Pond, no more water lilies 
For the Conservation Commission, another Goldie 
Matthew King, a good experience at the high school 
Tennis players, straight tapes 
Lincoln Players, a thank you for Cabaret 
Greg Ciardi, a budget that keeps parents and teachers happy 
The Water Department, an aardvark that devours geese 
The Highway Department, no ice or snow on Saturday night 
Teachers, a personal thank you for caring 
The Post Office, a ban on junk mail 
Selectmen - a windfull of money to help with the budget 
The Building Department, a hammer (for the State) 
The Board of Appeals, no more non-conforming lots 
The Assessors, confetti made out of old abatement forms 
The Board of Health, a clivius multrim 
For the Recreation Office, a new pair of sneakers 


and to everyone ....... THE HAPPIEST OF HOLIDAYS 
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REALTORS 


259-8376 899-0750 


DREAMS CAN COME TRUE NOW Call our associates or the principals for consultation, : 
whether you are thinking $300,000 or millions. Smart buyers can take their choice and 
serious sellers offer values unheard of in recent years. Reasonable sellers can make life- 

dictated changes too, on a fiscally responsible basis, even in this price driven market. For 
size, variety, condition, location and special amenities, the time is NOW. 


LINCOLN-Two plus acres of serene woodlands makes 
perfect setting for 11 room Country Contemporary. Near 
cross country trails & own tennis court. $575,000 MLS 


WESTON-Show off your antiques and country collections 
in darling Farmhouse Colonial with bookcases and nooks 
& crannies. $379,000 MLS 


WESTON-Enjoy quiet neighborhood, walk to train. Long 
shutters and carved fan distinguish brick trimmed three 
bedroom Colonial. Pine study and sunny glassed 
playroom. $430,000 MLS 


NORTH WAYLAND-Near 117 for easy commute. Glass- 
gable Contemporary boasts new kitchen, four bedrooms, 
family room opening onto stone patio. Private yet 
neighborly. $398,000 MLS 


CONCORD-Priced to sell. Mint condition Gambrel in 
neighborhood, new kitchen, play & family rooms, 4 
bedrooms. Swim-tennis option. $284.900 MLS 


The Lincoln Review 


LINCOLN-Bright Cape, recently renovated and sparkling. 
Spacious upper hall, three new baths, bow windows and 
generous greensward on curving lane. $455,000 MLS 


LINCOLN-Casual Contemporary with pond and tennis 
court offers lots of elbow room for active family. Lower 
level for business or in-laws. $599,000 MLS 


WESTON-Beautiful level acre and half, screened by 
mature inaples, pines, spruce. Plymouth Gray Colonial 
offers five bedrooms, familyroom and eat-in kitchen. 
$495,000 MLS 


WESTON-A wonderfully welcoming five bedroom 
Colonial features 1st floor family room and study eith 


fireplaces, elegant living room and hostess dining room, 
screened porch with BBQ. $659,000 MLS 


WESTON-Work on your antique autos, or boat projects. 
Three garages & shop space. Plus delights of updated 
1920’s Colonial on 2.6 rolling acres. $595,000. MLS 


CONCORD-Delightful Townhouse, garden views, 


fireplaced livingroom, formal diningroom or study, two 
rooms and loft. $348,000 MLS 


: Stonehedge e Lincoln, MA 01773 ¢(617)259-8376 


: 


|Daniel, 


jto Boston with their boys. 


,;extended family, 


-borhood, 


are wonderful. 
the most vivid memory? 


‘bag as they plotted out the next day, 


the littlest, 
drum and singing over and over his own unin- 


by Mary Helen Lorenz 


Living eight hundred miles away from 


|family, Ken and I knew that this Thanksgiving 
|would be a memorable one. 


Three years earlier 
my brother, Bob, and his wife, Chris, had come 
In 1988 they 
brought David, now two, and Andrew, now six, 
to share Turkey Day again with our two boys, 
three, and Matthew, five. 

Our two nuclear families merged into one 
focused on the children. 
Luckily, the good weather allowed much of the 
chaos to occur outside: a Thanksgiving Day 
trip to Drumlin Farm, the Aquarium, the Child- 
ren's Museum, tractor rides around the neigh- 
and lots of time on the play struc- 
The memories of the constant movement 
But which moment would provide 


ture. 


Would the memory be the sight of Matthew 


‘with his arm around his cousin David while 
‘shopping under the Christmas lights in Con- 
cord? 


The sight of all four boys scaling the 
big rock behind the house and shooting at us, 
the bad guys? The sound of whispers from the 
three older boys in the bunk beds and sleeping 
each 
with a different "plan"? The sound of David, 
cruising the house beating his 


telligible song? 

Or would food hold the strongest memory? 
Not the turkey, but maybe the homemade pizza, 
the lobster pots by the harbor, the MacDon- 
ald's salad dressing on Chris's sweater, the 
boring taste of "Big Mac's" two days in a row? 
Or maybe the gourmet taste of Chris's fennel 
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and red pepper 
dinner. 

Which emotion would be the strongest 
part of the memory in ten or twenty years? 
Parents were frequently confused: which kid 
should be going outside or in, which adult was 
due for an hour of peace to walk or to sleep? 
Parents panicked while counting noses at the 
Aquarium. Parents fumed when the two older 
boys made the third batch of slime after warn- 
ings of dire consequences. Four boys were 
cozy and angelic chatting in the back seat 
while driving to the airport. But maybe a 
little boy's tears and hugs at the departure 
gate captured the strongest emotions. 

Ask each of us in a few years about the 
most memorable event of this Thanksgiving, and 
we'll give eight different answers. David may 
remember the hayrides, first at Drumlin Farm 
and then behind Uncle Ken's tractor. Daniel 
may remember making plans with the big boys 
while trying not to fall asleep. Matthew may 
remember making slime once too many times. 
Andrew may remember counting the sharks at the 
Aquarium. Aunt Chris may remember walking 
alone through Lincoln's woods and with four 
kids along Boston Harbor. Uncle Bob may re- 
member doing puzzles with David at 6 a.m. af- 
ter searching for a missing part to the coffee 
maker. Uncle Ken may remember chasing demons 
at dusk and feeling intense pain as his big 
toe hit a dark tree stump. 

Aunt Mary Helen will remember the warmth 
and chaos of family and friendship, and the 
loneliness afterwards waiting for the next 
family gathering. iR) 


soup during our one adult 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY THESE WELL-PRICED PROPERTIES! 


COBURN FARM 


ms ee MM Mitt rreatns 

NEW 4600 SQUARE FEET of architect designed 
state-of-the-art living in traditional 
style home with wrap-around porches for 
full enjoyment of an Andrew Wyeth 

setting! $899,000 MLS 


i 


LINCOLN, LEXINGTON LINE 


2 


€ 

° 
THE MOST HOUSE for your money! The 
4-bedroom colonial features an eat-in 
kitchen adjoining a family room with 
fireplace, solarium, plus a terrific 
separate entry in-law suite with kitchen 
and full bath, a 3-car attached garage, 

; and 2 acres. $549,000 MLS 


VALUE AT LINCOLN RIDGE 


a 


ee ie WE gle ee White. nun oe 
A MOST SPACIOUS free-standing condominium 
with 3 bedrooms, 3 full baths and a full 
walk-out basement plumbed for future 
finishing, 2-car attached garage with 
electric eye! The price, the taxes, the 
fee, are down! Don't wait! $434,500 MLS 
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¥ 259-9700 


NINE LEWIS STREET @ LINCOLN, MA 01773 
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HISTORIC DISTRICT 
Mieke Oe x ie w Br 


A LINCOLN LANDMARK property! Truly a most 
meticulous and professional restoration. 
Top-of-the-line today's living combined 
with the enduring charm of yesterday. 
$799,000 MLS 


SUDBURY, LINCOLN LINE 


j 
‘ 


H 
} 


NEW, COVERED ENTRY colonial, 3800 square 
feet, abuts many scenic acres of protected 
lands. Two-story foyer, 3 fireplaces, 
kitchen with separate breakfast room, 
walls of glass, library with floor to 
ceiling window bay, circular drive, stone 
walls and more. NOW $524,900 MLS 


AFFORDABLE LINCOLN 


dee & >: 


{ 
} 


Jae 


* 


YOU REALLY CAN buy a lovely home in 
Lincoln in the $200's! This delightful 

5-room ranch has 2 bedrooms, a fireplaced 
livingroom, family room with skylight, / 
custom cabinets in the kitchen, a full 
basement and 1+ level acre. $269,000 MLS 4 


«43-5209 f 


WE'RE GOOD! 
GROUP/WEST LISTINGS SOLD IN 1989 
LINCOLN 


31 Morningside Lane 

84 Codman Road 

138 Trapelo Road * 

22 Old Sudbury Road 

41 South Great Road * 

2 Sunnyside Lane 

9 Bedford Lane 

8 Meadowbrook Road * 

242 Aspen Circle, Farrar Pond Village * 
10. Lot 3, Sandy Pond Road 
11. 34 Old Winter Street * 
12. 115 Tower Road 

13. 214 Old County Road * 

14. 37 Bedford Road * 

15. 66 Beaver Pond Road 

3 Pierce Hill Road * 

17. 105 Tower Road * 

18. 136 Weston Road * 

19. 15 Grasshopper Lane * 

20. 10 Ridge Lane, Greenridge 
21. 218 Tower Road, Coburn Farm ** 
22. 25 Old Concord Road * 

23. 26 Red Rail Farm * 

24. 54 Bedford Road * 

25. 15 Mackintosh Lane *, ** 


OONDUPWNHEH 
ee ee e@ @ 


* Listed and sold by Group/West Brokers 
*x Pending 


GROUP/WEST sold 50 properties in 12 towns in 1989! 


iy 
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¥ 259-9700 
NINE LEWIS STREET e LINCOLN, MA 01773 
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MUSINSKY & ASSOCIATES 


SCHOOL ANDy COLLEGE 
GONS UisT UN Geen oERWIGCE 
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Ve 


Are you struggling with 
educational choices? 


Do you need help with 
college planning? 


PICTURE FRAMES 
brass: silver-Platre -clOHn - 
lucite wood - ceramic - 
papier maché - 
POSTER. FRAMES 


THE MALL AT LINCOLN STATION 
LiINCOLA! LOAD .LINCOLW. MA 


EN 
Gin 259 CSUR CRE re eat = 


Advice on secondary school 
placement? 


We offer a full range of services for 
students and their families: college 
counseling, educational testing, tutor- 
ing, SAT prep. 


Free informational interviews 
available by appointment. 


Call (617) 899-5759 


TRAVEL 


GIVE A VACATION FOR CHRISTMAS 


LINCOLN TRAVEL PRESENTS EXCITING NEW DESTINATIONS FOR 1990 


...- ANTARCTICA AND THE SUBANTARCTIC WITH SOCIETY EXPEDITIONS 
..-CRUISE THE SPICE ISLANDS OF INDONESIA 

..-THE PANTANAL AND AMAZON REGIONS OF BRAZIL 

..- TRAIN TRAVEL THROUGH EUROPE WITH ABERCROMBIE AND KENT 
..TENTING ON THE ZAMBEZI, PLUS GORILLA TRACKING IN RWANDA 
.- ANNA KARENINA - RUSSIA BY PRIVATE TRAIN 


We look forward to discussing these and other travel 
destinations with you....Happy Holidays from all of us. 


The Mal] at Lincoln Station, Lincoln, MA 01773 
617-259-8168 
Cynthia Hill, President 
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Why Snow is White .., 


by Kirk M. Klasson 


Long ago, before the days of calendars and 
| clocks, before pyramids loomed on Egypt's 

| plain and gardens bloomed in Babylon, 

there was a time when seasons did not 
change, when all the months behaved the 

| same and when, by chance, snow came, it did 
| not look the way it does today. Back then it 
fell in different hues. On mornings snow was 
| soft and blue, as peaceful as an empty sky, by 
day it raged as green as angry seas and at 

| night it fell as gray as ash from old volcanos. 
And those of Man who witnessed this have 
long since now been gone. But through the 
years there came the news of when snow's 

|| colors changed. Of when it wasn't green or 

| blue. And while a few might still believe that 
‘| long ago snow changed, most of us have 

| just assumed that snow has always been the 
same, as light as down and cold as ice and 

| white as stars on moonless nights peering 
from a dark beyond. 

In those earliest of days Man was just a 
Stranger in a place where Earth and Sky had 
long since dwelled, a spirit living in between 
the soil and the air, his feet forever touching 
| one and his head within the other. And it 
wasn't long before then that the world was 
made of just these two enormous spheres, the 
Sky that moved above, chaotic and serene, 
playful and free, and the Earth that moved 
below, solemn and certain, steadfast and 
pleased. And while these old acquaintances 
cared little for each other and fared as well 
together as they would apart, such was not 
the case for Man. For only where they 
_touched did life endure. And Man soon came 
to prosper in the midst of their indifference. 
As time passed, Man toiled in the place 
between the Earth and Sky. And by Earth's 
blessing came to know the way the world 
behaved. In Earth's soil he put his hands and 
out came brick and wheat. From Earth's hills 
he smelted tools and fashioned great 
machines, ships that flew before the wind and 
silent wheeled servants whose shoulders bore 
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his burdens. By Earth's leave he understood 
the habits of the trees, the ways of fields and 
flowers, the company of beasts and birds and 
all other living things. And as he tried and 
toiled, struggled and succeeded, slowly Man 
became Earth's fast companion. But when his 
work was finished and his hands were free, 
Man's eyes would turn upon the Sky to 
wonder of the spirits that dwelled within the 
air, the thunder and the bolts of light, the 
ancient lamps that moved by night, the 
shapeless mists that occupied the sphere that 
lay above. 

There came at last a day, a morning soft as 
spring, warmed by sun and quenched with 
rain, when all Earth's secrets were revealed. 
Every fountain, every glen, every forest 
poised and still, the dew that clings to blades 
of grass, the green of deserts seldom known, 
the valleys ripe and endless plains, mountains 
on the brink of Sky, great rivers land could 
not contain and oceans wide and vast. All 
Earth's treasures great and small were finally 
displayed. And as if in celebration every 
living thing rejoiced to know this day had 
come. The air was filled with joyous sounds. 
Flowers bloomed in colors not yet named. 
Trees filled and bowed beneath their fruit. 
And everywhere the world could feel the 
Earth's embrace. And as day dimmed and 
night grew near Man alone searched the Sky 
to watch the stars appear. And the Earth 
stood still in disbelief, embarrassed by the 
favors it so easily bestowed. Gifts that in an 
instant were forgotten by Man. Angry and 
alone, disappointed by the companion it 
trusted and adored, the Earth vowed to 
capture Man's attention and keep it for its 
own and never be indifferent anymore. 

And slowly, very slowly, in the twilight of 
that day the Earth turned its face away from 
where the stars appeared and gazed into 
the Sky where it had never looked before. 
The Earth turned its face until it no longer 
recognized the stars or remember which ones 
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AVAILABLE FROM es eae 6 


Christm a Ties 


STANDING DISPLAY 


Trees WREATHS 


LAUREL 
ROPING DECORATED 
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OPEN DAILY 9:00am - 8:00pm 


’ Y SOUTH GREAT ROAD, SOUTH LINCOLN, 
McKNIGHT § NUR ON ROUTE 117 AT WESTON - LINCOLN LINE 
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brought it to the place where it arrived. And 
when the Earth could only see the sun from 
the very corner of its eye, it stopped and 
turned its face no more. And night 

surrounded Man. A season fell upon the Earth 
that it had never known before. Flowers 
withered in the bitter cold and streams 

turned into stone. Leaves shivered from 

their trees and sounds fled the brittle air. And 
soon snow began to fall. And it fell without 
end, as foul and black as ash, driven by an 
aimless wind, piling deeper than the tallest 
grass, covering all that dwelled between the 
Earth and Sky. And in the cold the snow 
remained, frozen where it fell. By the twilight 
that now was day, the world became a 
frightening place, a desert ruled by lifeless 
dust, full of silence and dark shadows. Life 
trembled with uncertainty and Man was filled 
with fear. 

When the Sky had witnessed Earth's folly, 
it knew the Earth would still continue but 
wondered how a living thing like Man could 
long endure. So in the darkness of that longest 
night the Sky collected every color it 
possessed, the blush of dawn, and carefree 
blue, the golden crest of flying clouds, the 
crimson ecstacy of day becoming night. And 
| carefully the Sky began to paint the falling 
snow, each flake a different color of blue and 
red and gold and told the wind to weave them 
in a seamless, shining cloak to press upon 
the Earth and keep it from the cold. And 
when its work was done there came a 
different kind of snow. A snow when touched 
by light became as white as milk or foam, as 
white as clouds that drift upon the playful 
| Sky. A snow that brightly glistened with a 
light that was its own, like a lamp that lit the 
_ world with a pool of fallen stars, a glaze of 
jewels that covered every mountian, every 
plain, every forest near and far. 

So there came the news of when shadows 
| grew as dark by night as day, of when 
| beneath a swelling moon the Earth began to 
| Teappear, as brillant as it was before, 

_ blanketed with lasting light that only comes 
| with snow. And now when days grow short 
and cold, and it seems the sun has 
disappeared, the faintest star can light the 
world and hasten winter fears away, because 
the Sky had made snow white and turned 
Earth's darkness into day. 


a ‘“REAL” lamp & lampshade store 
FX 


CONCORD \ 


Cordwainer 


Leather Goods 
- Bridle - Baby Safe 
Leather Belts Sheepskins 


> Notepads - Handbags 
- Briefcases - Wallets 


259-0945 


lewis street, lincoln, ma 01773 
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Our Churches Celebrate 


Christmas 


A Gift to the Town from 
St. Joseph's Church 


On Sunday evening December 17 at 7:30 
St. Joseph's Church will present a Christmas 
program of chorale music. All townspeople 
are invited. 


Annual Christmas Sale and Tea 
sponsored by 
Saint Anne's church Service League 


On Saturday, December 2 from 2 to 4 in the 
afternoon, St. Anne's Church Service League 


invites the community to stop in at the 
church on Concord Road in Lincoln for free 
refreshments and the chance to buy original 
handmade gifts and baked goods. Featured 
this year will be a special table of items 
(including a striking patterned quilt) made 
by the ladies of St. Anne's Church in 
Sawmill, Arizona. Sawmill is in the heart 
of Navajoland where the Episcopal Church 
has been active in missions. The Service 
League has maintained a special relation- 
ship with its sister St. Anne's and will 
send to them the proceeds from the sale of 
their craftwork. Other proceeds go to 
benefit the charities to which the Service 
League contributes, including Bristol 

Lodge of Waltham, Walk for Hunger, and the 
Episcopal City Mission. 
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Preparations for "A Touch of Christmas" 


Under the directon of Julie Pugh and Bisty 
Donaldson, the First Parish elves have been 
scurrying this fall to prepare for our . 
annual Christmas Fair, known as "A Touch of 
Christmas" to be held on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 9 from 10 to 1 in the Parish House (the 
Stone Church). Note that we are closing 
one hour earlier than last so come promptly 
in order to give yourself time to enjoy 
Santa, lunch, visits, and shopping. 


The proceeds of the Fair benefit the First 
Parish, but we don't limit our workers to 
members of the Church. We have many long- 
time contributors from outside the church 
who love to be involved because they are 
attracted by the joy and fellowship of such 
a positive community event. 


We hope you'll come on December 9! Look 
for our new, expanded Children's Room which 
will be located upstairs in a larger space 
than last year. Santa will come from 11-1 
and children can fish a present off the 
Christmas tree. We'll have wreaths, trees, 
flowers, holiday centerpieces, dried flower 
arrangements, second-hand treasures - 
including presents for children to give to 
parents, baked goods, personalized Christ- 
mas tree balls, crafts (find a Hershey's 
kiss hidden in our Santa animal tree orna- 
ments), and lunch including our famous 
Psalm Soup. 
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We are still welcoming hand-made articles 
for the crafts table, "white elephants," 
baked goods for the bake table, vegetable 
choppers from 6-8 p.m. on December 8 for 
the legendary Psalm Soup, cooks who'd 
like to try a new receipe on December 1 
(almond bark candy, 9:30-12), and wreath 
decorating, all day, December 4,5,6,7,8. 
Call Julie Pugh, 259-8259, if you would 
like to participate. 


To Gordon and Enid 


Excerpts from a poem written and 
read by Duncan Nelson at Gordon 
Winchell's retirement party. 


TO GORDON AND ENID 
October 15, 1989 


A requirement for times so consequential 

At this, the retirement of Gordon Winchell, 
| Is that a Bard come bid Adieus! 
So donning my bays and invoking my Muse, 
I rise before all here subpoena'ed 
To honor, and glory in, Gordon and Enid! 
Your Lincoln Pindar, I shall sing 
Their praises. Then this gathering 
Will make the Pierce House rafters ring 
As we drink to their health -- 

in Poland Spring! 


Let's get a bit less serious 

And sing those joy delirious, 

Those ways these two can have a ball 
Now that Gordon's no longer On Call! 
Yes, now that the doctor is out of a job, 
Maybe they'll tour about in the Saab! 
Now that he's out of his white coat, 
Perhaps on Farrar Pond he'll float, 

And catch the little silver fishes 

For Enid to cook in herbs delicious. 

And for Enid, truly the Treat Sublime 
will be getting Gordon to meals on time! 


On Mt. Washington, see Gordon lean 

Out over Tuckerman's Ravine, 

Teetering there on the topmost ledge -- 

He likes living on the edge! 

The mountains above the valley below, 

He trusts himself through the fall of snow 

To learn by going where to go! 

On rivers he says, trimming his bow, 

"We're in the white water now!" 

In such a vortex one learns to deliver 

The goods by respecting the rush of the 
river. 

These examples draw from the out-of-doors 

Serve as Winchellian metaphors. 

They reveal preternatural capacity: 

His control was a function of his audacity! 

Let me spice my account! Add some tarragon! 

This man is truly twice-over a paragon! 

Are there doubters? Let them be brought 
to their knees 

When they hear of those house-calls on 
cross-country skis! 

For the First Parish Show, he got the Nod -- 

Everyone's choice as the Voice of God, 

Bringing, through Flood, the Ark to high 
ground 

On the platform of his bass profound! 


copyright 1989 Duncan Nelson 


Well, after all is said and is done, 

What we are left with is Gordon's Wisdom: 

Wisdom to listen to the song 

When his little bird tells him, "Something's 
Wrong!" 

Wisdom to constantly review 

Progress in his field, renew 

Himself with bouts of strenuous doing -- 

Headwall skiing, white-water canoeing. 

Wisdom to take a trip Nicaraguan, 

And spread the word when he got bagagain: 

It's time for us all to reach Beyond War! 

Wisdom to cherish and adore 

Enid, and their children four, 

And oh those grandchildren! Encore! Encore! 

Now wisdom tells me, "Duncan, No More!" 


So let's rise, en masse, this mighty host, 

And raise, en masse, a might toast 

To Gordon, Best of the White Coats! 

To Enid on whom Gordon dotes! 

Comes the Flood again and Lincoln floats 

On the tide in its Audi and Subaru boats, 

May we hearken again to those Basso notes, 

Profundo, of Gordon's Holy Ghost, 

Guiding our Ark to Ararat's Coast! 

Oh Gordon! Oh Enid! Salud! Prosit! 

A Votre Sante! Glasnost! 

You are Lincoln's balm, you are Lincoln's 
boast, 

And much more than that: YOU ARE THE MOST! 


A Winchell lectureship is being established 
in medical ethics and patient issues. For 
information, contact Judy Gross, 259-8580 
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WHAT IS YOUF 


WHAT OFFICE HAS THE MOST EXPERIENCE LISTING & SELLING LINCOLN REAL ESTATE ? 


A.H. Tetreault, Inc., in its fourth decade of listing, selling, renting and 
appraising real estate, is the Lincoln real estate office longest under the 
same management and ownership. 


Our long-term commitment to the Town of Lincoln is an indication of our 
personal involvement in the quality of service we render. 


KXEX 
WHAT IS YOUR HOME WORTH ? 
Call the "Tetreault Pros" for a 
FREE MARKET VALUE ANALYSIS 


Whether you are thinking of selling, or just want to know what your house 
is worth for tax, insurance, or estate planning, call in the Lincoln experts. 


Just phone us at 259-9220 to arrange a complimentary Market Value Analysis. 


KKKX 


DO YOU WANT RESULTS ? 


In the month of September, the Tetreault Pros were involved in the listing 
or sale (or both) of 50% of all the "arm's length" transactions recorded at 
the Registry of Deeds for Lincoln. We get results! 


HXXK 
WHAT IS AVAILABLE NOW ? 


Whether you're looking for a cottage or a mansion, call A.H. Tetreault, Inc. 
A fine selection of homes, ranging in price from $199,000 to $1.7 million 


is currently available. The selection is a treat for serious buyers - 
there is a choice in every price range. 


KKEKK 


DO YOU WANT TO SELL YOUR HOME ? 


Call the Tetreault Pros at 259-9220. You can reach one right now. Our 
phones are answered by a Realtor days and evenings, 7 days a week. 


rr? Avaitale TETRI 
[] 94 Lincoln 
(617) Cog 
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$1,300,000 


, INC. , Realtor 
coln, MA 01773 


(S08) 369-1250 
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"We're on a Low Salt Diet’ 


A talk with Vinnie D'Amicis, 
head of the Highway Department 


by Betty Smith 


"I've been here eighteen years, and running 
the highway department for one," explained 
Vinnie while at his desk in the public works 
department garage on Lewis Street. "I guess I 
came here as light-heavy equipment operator and 
then took over for Charlie Messina as crew 
chief when he became ill. Then I was made 
foreman." 

What is the structure of the DPW? He 
explained that Lincoln now has a highway 
department which is his responsibility and a 
water department under Pat Allen. The water 
department's office is on Sandy Pond. The 
highway department has twelve on the payroll, 
including the secretary, Margaret, and the men 
at the transfer station. But Vinnie explained 
"We swap men back and forth with the water 
department. We give twenty-four hour coverage. 
One person is on-call for water and highway at 
all times. And we are ready to cover storms 
and other emergencies." 

I asked what was currently happening this 
fall. He said the flushing program was in full 
swing as well as roadside tree work. About one 
hundred are marked for take-down, some with 
funny faces! The department is cleaning up 
leaves, doing general maintenance, getting sand 
barrels ready for the winter. 

Vinnie is also surveying the budget, which 
is currently $950,000. He said "I'll give the 
town a realistic budget for next year. I'll 
tell them what we need and what it will cost." 

But winter is creeping up quickly and that 
means snow plowing and icy roads. "Yes, the 
roads will stay on a low-salt diet. We plow 
the bike paths, too." I asked about 
contractors and snow plowing and he said they 
are vital. "If we call them, we guarantee four 
hours of pay. I'll hire about ten or maybe 
seven contractors." The Highway Department is 
responsible for snow plowing on all roads in 
Lincoln except Routes 2 and 2A. They also must 
cover the town buildings, the schools, and the 
cemetery. Incidentally everyone is welcome to 
come down to Lewis Street with their container 
and get some sand. 

When spring comes the highway department 
turns to sweeping, including bike paths, 
general maintenance, stone wall repairs, for 
example. And with the warm weather of summer, 
the deparment gets involved in brush cutting, 
drainage projects, school ballfields, the 
cemetery (they are available for funerals), 
paving. Grass mowing is subcontracted. 
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We talked about roadside signs and 
reflectors. "We bake the signs here." I was 
shown the machine where they make road name 
signs. The letters are bought separately and 
then adhered to the metal with the heat. All 
the other signs are ordered and arrive UPS ina 
few days. 

Then our conversation focused on the 
transfer station and recycling. "I think the 
station will be operating before Christmas and 
the landfill should be covered very soon - 
about two weeks." We further talked about 
recycling, and Vinnie really wants it to work 
in Lincoln. He is looking into the paper 


situation now to find out the various markets. . 


Everything is under control at the highway 
department! 


Snow Plowing 


Reasonable Rates 


Prompt Service 


259-87 17 


Recycling and Waste Management 


Last September our staff met and brainstormed 
about aspects of this growing problem. In 
this section are viewpoints aimed at enlight- 


ening our readers. Some material has been 
gathered from out of town. 


Me d ic al Wa S te — PART OF THE SOLID WASTE SITUATION 


by Harry Hadley 


Any discussion about solid waste and its 
problems leads inevitably to the question of 
medical waste. This problem is considered 
unique and its handling is generally consid- 
ered separately from the other solid waste 
materials. 

The basic reasons for this separation 
are three-fold. First, the nature of solid 
waste is such that people do not want it in 
landfills. The second reason is that there is 
a certain infection potential, which dictates 
special handling, and thirdly, there is very 
little desire to handle, sort, or recycle the 
material. The significant increase in the 
throw-away precautions taken in hospitals and 
the medical world, in general, have created a 
tripling of the quantity of medical waste in 
only two years, thereby aggravating the prob- 
lem. As the quantity of waste and costs of 
disposal have increased, the public has become 
increasingly aware of the spillage from the 
system as it appears on beaches and in alleys’. 

A medical facility is forced into the 
position of either getting rid of the material 
in its own facility, which usually means 
incineration, or shipping it out to someone 
who also incinerates it. Because of the 
Special handling precautions, sorting and 
manifesting, and potential pollution problems 
associated with the disposal, the cost of 
handling the waste is very significant. It is 
mot unusual for a modest sized hospital to 
spend $300,000 to $500,000 for hauling and 
disposal. Our own Emerson Hospital and Lahey 
Clinic have chosen this route. 

It is also possible for hospitals to run 
their own incinerators for infectious waste. 
This may be a small unit, dealing with known 
infectious waste, and requiring a measurable 
labor content to sort, or it may be a major 
Capital investment for the hospital. Obvi- 
ously, there is a continuum of cost distribu- 
tions between these extremes. 

The problem of incineration immediately 
raises the two big terrors of our society in 
relation to this process: ash and air pollu- 
tion. There is an extensive regulatory body 


L As evidence, the media coverage of 


medical waste on New England beaches’ has 
brought this problem into our homes. (edi- 
tors) 


dealing with these issues. Most of the regu- 
lations have been left by the Federal govern- 
ment (the EPA) to the states, which in Massa- 
chusetts means the Department of Environmental 
Protection. The result has been a patchwork 
quilt of regulations, and extensive hauling of 
material and ashes back and forth across state 
lines. Indeed, Massachusetts' medical waste 
by the ton is traveling on our highways, 
crossing about half the states and the Cana- 
dian border, in all directions. This hauling 
has led to heavy costs. We all shudder to 
think of the day when this material will be 
involved in a major accident in a populated 
area. 

Air pollution problem has received a 
great deal of publicity. Until recently the 
incinerators were not very clean. The emis- 
sions of both in-hospital incinerators and 
commercial operations are emitting various 
levels of pollutants. Both incinerators and 
add-on pollution control equipment have been 
refined so that medical waste incinerators are 
now as clean, or cleaner in most cases, than 
the larger municipal incinerators. The emis- 
sions of all the hospitals in Massachusetts is 
not as great as any one of the big municipal 
incinerators that operate here. 

The air emissions of these new incinera- 
tors, equipped with the new pollution controls 
for particulate, have now been demonstrated to 
be lower than those from the diesel trucks 
used to haul the material out of state. The 
acid levels are reduced by scrubbers, and the 
organic emissions are approaching the levels 
of background testing. 

The ashes have been tested and are not 
regulated as hazardous material, and therefore 
are disposed of in (regulated) landfills. ip 


Interior Design Center 
Home & Office Consultations 


Fabrics 

Wallpaper 

Paint & Stain 
Window Treatments 
Carpet 
Upholstering 


inside-outside, inc. 


Mall at Lincoln Station. Lincoln Rd., Lincoln, MA (617) 259-0310 
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Country 
Fair Fashions 


© Individualized styling for the entire family. 
° Specializing in design perms and precision Cuts. 


Drop by and visit, or call 259-9177 for an 
appointment. 


¢ Lincoln, MA 


Lincoln Road 


I Capriccio 


la Bella Cucina Italrana 


A very fine meal close to home 


53 Prospect Street 
Waltham 


Tuesday--Saturday 6to10 p.m. 
Sunday 6 to 9 p.m. 


Reservations: 894-2234 


NESWC Does its Job 


In our Commonwealth, towns and cities 
have two main options for waste disposal: 
landfill and incineration. Along with these 
methods, recycling often takes place. Citi- 
zens in Massachusetts are chiming for recycl- 
ing and, more and more, are being listened to. 

* * * * 

As the Lincoln Sanitary Landfill neared 
its saturation point, the Town turned to the 
alternative trash disposal method: incinera- 
Lon. Of the State incineration options, 
Lincoln chose to join the New England Solid 
Waste Committee (NESWC). And there are many 
good things to say about NESWC's' resource 
recovery facility. 

"People talk about recycling," said 
Lincoln's Executive Secretary, David Ramsay, 
"and they overlook the fact that incineration 
is a form of recycling." 

According to Mr. Ramsay, the burning of 
trash is environmentally sound, and it also 
creates electric power. In the case of NESWC, 
the energy is sold to New England Power. The 
sale of the energy produced by incineration 
helps to reduce the fees charged to the 
twenty-three member communities, of which 
Lincoln is one, that truck their household 
waste to NESWC in North Andover. The residue 
from the burning at NESWC is landfilled. 

Asked how the Lincoln transfer station 
monitors the safety of the waste, Dave re- 
plied, "If a resident throws some prescription 
|medicine into his bag of trash, it's pretty 
hard to catch that; nonetheless, the transfer 
station attendants do a good job of weeding 
Out hazardous household waste." Mr. Ramsay 
-went on to say that the Town and, eventually 
NESWC, must rely on the good faith of house- 
holders not to dump toxic materials (paints, 
medicines, pesticides, for example), which are 
pollutants or combustibles. 

At the Lincoln Transfer Station, house- 
hold waste is compacted and then trucked to 
North Andover for incineration. This process 
reduces Lincoln's trash by eighty percent, 
leaving twenty percent to be trucked to NESWC. 
|A further reduction in volume at the transfer 
Station results from the recycling of metal 
and wood (excluding demolition wood). 

The Town's contract with NESWC runs from 
July 1 to June 30, and Lincoln must guarantee 
a specific tonnage in the March prior to the 
beginning of the new fiscal year. Presently, 
Lincoln pays fees on a guaranteed tonnage of 
2,500 to 2,600. The Town did explore curbside 
pickup, which was deemed aesthetically not 
practical. With the closing of the Sanitary 


Landfill, the Transfer Station (including a 
setup for recycling) will be Lincoln's means 
of waste disposal for the foreseeable future. 


(material gathered by Joan Perera) ® 


Concord Recycling 


In a telephone interview with The Lincoln 
Review, Barbara Mudd of Concord, president of 
REUSIT, Ine., a non-profit recycling organization, 
answered some questions about the recycling 
program in the town of Concord. She has been 
called "Queen of the Dump," and is the longest 
tenured member of the organization. 

The recycling program in Concord was started 
in 1971 by a member of the Conantum Garden 
Club, who contacted brokers (through the Yellow 
Pages) and arranged for containers to be supplied 
and recycled materials to be picked up. Incor- 
porated in 1972, the program was named REUSIT 
(Rescue the Environment and Us from _ being 
Smothered in Trash) and has been run by 
volunteers. The League of Women Voters and the 
Fenn School have been very helpful and have 
provided volunteers. The town set aside space 
for the recycling center, which is located up on 
the hill at the landfill, at the corner of Routes 
2 and 126. It is set up for convenience; cars 
pass the recycling bins on their way to the 
landfill. Newspapers are recycled, as well as 
clear and green glass; waste oil is recycled by 
the town at the landfill itself. Because the 
organization does not own the containers, they 
have been obliged to work with brokers who are 
willing to pick up. Paper Fibers is a company 
that collects the papers from Concord, and 
Anchor Glass picks up the glass. Tires and scrap 
metal are set aside at the landfill and collected 
separately. Recently the town has been compost- 
ing leaves. At this time the recycling center is 
available only to Concord residents. 

Now the town is going to take over the 
program, and a Refuse Disposal Taskforce has 
been established to facilitate the changeover. 
This volunteer program has been very successful, 
and has actually made money, which has been 
used to hire people who help with the operation, 
to buy equipment, and to lobby for environmental 
causes. Also from that surplus money donations 
have been made, for example, $4000 to the 
Coneord Public Library. ) 
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LINCOLN, MASS. 259- -9000 


HEATING OILS 
GASOLINE 


H.B. KNOWLES, INC. 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS 
24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 
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West Newton, 244-2000; Wayland, 358-5116; Sudbury, 443-8831; 
Lincoln, 259-0510; Sherborn, 655-6077. 
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NINE ACRE 
CHIROPRACTIC 


Dr. Mitchel Friedman = | 


1620 Sudbury Road 
Concord, Ma. 01742 Hours and Home Visits 
By Appointment 


(508) 369-7452 


LINCOLN 
AUTOMOTIVE 
: NC. FRAN YERARDI, PRESIDENT 


WHERE QUALITY REPAIR WORK DOESN'T COST. . . IT PAYS 


a) 
Foreign & Domestic 
Auto Repair 


% wk oe FREE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY * * 


FMC COMPUTERIZED . 
DIAGNOSTIC EQUIPMENT 
MICHEUN B=) 


_Kendalic SY 69 aRInGESTONE 


| ROAD SERVICE ® TOWING SERVICE | 


170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD [RTE. 117], LINCOLN. MASS. 


259-0332 


How Donelans Deals with Packaging 


by Beverly Eckhardt 


While pondering the intricacies of waste 
Management and recycling, I wondered what 
problems a supermarket might encounter in 
dealing with its materials coming in (whole- 
|/sale) and going out (retail). To get some 
| answers, I started at the local level with 
|Donelan's Lincoln store manager Brian Butka. 
Brian was happy to discuss the topic, but he 
|} advised me that his management was tracking 
| the problem of handling materials and could 
| give me more detailed answers to the questions 
that would arise. Accordingly, he set up an 
| appointment for me with Jack and Joe Donelan 
in their offices in Littleton (I visited them 
on an October afternoon). 

The Donelans were very welcoming and 
relieved when I assured them that I just 
wanted to get some facts about their business 
and recycling. Joe Donelan has been collect- 
|} ing information about materials, disposal, and 
} recycling. Although some aspects of the busi- 
ness are not within their personal control 
(they purchase and sell Sweet Life products), 
both Jack and Joe are making a considerable 
|; effort to accommodate the needs and concerns 
of their customers. They appreciate the fact 
that people in the area are "really up on 

things." Right now, Lincoln is up on recycl- 
| ing and waste disposal. 
| At a recent presentation to the Lincoln 

League of Women Voters, Michael King of the 
| State's Bureau of Waste Prevention emphasized 
that the biggest problem in disposal is paper, 
because there is so much of it. Paper waste 
| constitutes the largest percentage of the 
|materials that must be disposed of at Done- 
)} lan's operations. Currently, one compactor 
| load of cardboard a week is hauled away from 
| Lincoln. None of that waste enters the Town's 
| transfer station, but is taken to the site 
} used by the contractor. The Donelans assume 
| that their contractor sells some of the paper 
| waste to a recycler because his bid was much 
| lower than other competitors. However, early 
|} in 1990, the Sweet Life Company will send in 
its own trailer to collect cardboard for re- 
| cycling. 
| The Donelans realize that the use of 
| plastics is highly controversial, but they 
|feel that the issue is not simple. Most 
plastic materials used in their grocery opera- 
tion is used in containers and wrappings to 
display meat and other food products. Start- 
ing in 1988, some polystyrene has been manu- 
factured without the use of the chlorinated 
fluorocarbons that have been implicated in 
creation of the "greenhouse effort," thereby 
eliminating some of the strong objections to 


these plastics. The Donelans point out that 
the benefit of plastic trays is that they do 
not absorb juices and become soft and unpalat- 
able looking in a short time. Use of fiber 
trays would require more material because they 
would have to be changed every couple of days. 
Joe has investigated how plastic trays could 
be recycled and has found that there are 
operations that convert these materials to 
non-food use; to coat hangers, flower pots, 
insulation, and protective packaging. The 
problem, Jack says, is that people probably 
would not bother to bring in returns. That 
assumption may not be valid if there is an 
analogy to bottle returns. Jack acknowledges 
that bottle returns are extremely successful 
— about 95% of the plastic and glass bottles 
aluminum cans purchased at their stores come 
back to be picked up weekly by the various 
beverage suppliers. The Donelans have no 
complaint about the need to recycle beverage 
containers. woes tall part of thet cost of 
doing business." 

We talked about "biodegradable" plastics 
that are represented to disintegrate in sun- 
light and under the soil in landfills. ("De- 
gradable” plastics disintegrate in sunlight 
only.) A biodegradable brand of trash bag and 
a comparable kind of disposable diaper product 
were put on Lincoln's shelves some time ago, 
but they have not sold particularly well. (as 
an aside on this issue, the September/October 
1989 issue of Greenpeace points out that even 
though a "biodegradable" plastic may become 
reduced in volume with time, its genesis was 
in a production system that consumes a non- 
renewable resource [oil] while the chemical 
industry that creates the resins used for 
creating plastic packaging generates many 
billions of hazardous waste annually. Un- 
bleached paper is truly degradable, turning 
with time into food for fungi, worms, and 
bacteria. ) 

Finally, we talked about grocery bags. 
"Lincoln people really like paper," the Done- 
lans said. About 60% of customers ask for 
paper. Practically, plastic shopping bags 
cost only half as much as comparable paper 
bags. Both would cost less if they were used 
without printed messages. A happy solution 
would be for customers to bring in their pre- 
viously used bags for another round of grocery 
shopping. The Donelans maintain that in Lin- - 
coln quite a number of customers do exactly 
that. I suggested that they might get an even 
better response if they used some reminder ad- 
vertising. They agreed and said they would 
trvecoracteon that. ® 
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launches 
this holiday 
season with 


A TOUCH OF CHRISTMAS 
Saturday, December 11 


A Knitting and Needlework Shop 
89} -ANO2 
BARBARA GIBB 


WESTON: MASSACHUSETTS: O2195 
CLOSED MONDAYS 


10-1 at the Stone Church. 


Straight from the wood 
Christmas trees, plain and 
decorated wreaths, children's 
own Christmas shopping room. 
Luncheon served from 10-1:30 and 
a visit virom- SANTAs Hhimselfuatyll_a.m. 
Food table piled high with holiday 
treats. Come and have fun 
preparing for 
CHRISTMAS 
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FLORENTINE 
FRAMES 


Come in and visit our expanded 
new store offering... 


¢ Large selection of wood frames 
- Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 


- Custom mats - dry mounting 
¢ Needlepoint blocked and framed 
- Posters & Prints - Photo Albums 
¢ Unbeatable prices ¢ Fast service 
All work is expertly done on the premises by our professional 
picture framer with more than ten years of experience. 


Mon-Fri 9:30-5:30 es 
soe Gear 
478 Boston Post Rd., Weston Center 
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Recycling — Part of the 
Environmental Solution 


WELLESLEY LANDFILL 
by Murvale Moore 


Other Lincoln residents may be as 
pleased as I was to learn of an excellent re- 
cycling program that is available to us now, 
while we await the initiation of recycling in 
Lincoln. 

Wellesley has an outstanding recycling 
operation open to non-residents. 

Materials to be recycled must be sorted 
by category. I recall the following categor- 
ies: 


Cardboard (both corrugated and plain 
— such as cereal boxes). 

Newspapers. 

Magazines and miscellaneous paper. 

Milk cartons and water containers 
(both cardboard and plastic). 

Aluminum foil and plates. 

Clear glass. 

Brown glass. 

Green glass. 

MOtLOrs, O21. 

Automobile batteries. 

Tires (mounted or unmounted). 

Kraft paper bags. 

Book Exchange. 


The Wellesley facility is located at 
their town dump, off route 135 (169 Great 
Plain Avenue), at the Needham line. Le. s 
open from 7:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Monday 
through Saturday. For me, the trip is about 
twelve miles one way, and I try to plan my 
} trips to coincide with other errands. I find 
| that this recycling reduces the trash that I 
take to the Lincoln dump by nearly fifty per- 
| cent. 

Long term, I expect to continue to use 

| the Wellesley facility for any materials that 
| Lincoln does not accept. 
Of course, my recycling activity ad- 
_dresses only a portion of my larger concern 
for the future of our environment. It is a 
concern that I feel is shared by many Lincoln 
residents. Like most of you, I provide finan- 
| cial support to environmental organizations 
that lobby for legislation to preserve envi- 
ronmental quality as well as exerting pressure 
On companies to reduce their pollution. I 
hope that these activities prove to be benefi- 
cial. 

We cannot ignore the fact, however, that 
we are, as individuals, responsible for much 


of the world's pollution. Therefore, as an 
individual, I can be certain that I am con- 
tributing to the improvement of the environ- 
ment when I reduce my use of electricity, 
fuel, water, and the host of disposable prod- 
ucts that abound in our "convenience" society. 
Together, we can make a real impact on the 
preservation of our environment. ik 


Waste Management 


by Katherine G. Fricker 


As landfills close and tipping fees 
increase each year, trash disposal is becoming 
recognized as a major problem for municipali- 
ties. Most towns and cities in Massachusetts 
that do not already have recycling programs 
are considering them as a way to reduce the 
cost of trash disposal. Recycling of trash 
does cost less than incineration, and it saves 
both energy and natural resources when the 
materials are used to manufacture new prod- 
ucts. Recycling programs are definitely 
worthwhile, but recycling is only a beginning; 
it is not the only way, or even necessarily 
the best way of reducing the cost, the waste 
of natural resources, and the pollution of 
trash disposal. 

It is much better first to reduce the 
amount of trash we produce, then consider 
recycling of the remainder. This can be done 
by encouraging public participation in a waste 
reduction program or by legislating penalties 
for excess waste production. Think of the 
following possibilities: 

1. Encourage people to buy fewer dis- 
posable items. 

2. Impose a tax on manufactured goods, 
which varies with the cost of disposing of and 
packaging the item. The tax could be used as 
a subsidy for people or organizations that re- 
use materials, such as rummage sales, thrift 
shops, factories using recycled materials, 
companies that process recyclables for resale 
to manufacturers, second hand stores, classi- 
fied advertisements for second-hand goods, 
composting of yard wastes, garage sales, and 
efforts to educate people about waste manage- 
ment. 

3. Provide post cards for people to 
send to junk mailers, requesting that their 
names be removed from the mailing lists. 

4. Tax or limit magazine and newspaper 
advertisements that are over a certain size, 
like the gas guzzler tax on cars. 

With the support of an informed public 
we can manage our waste disposal problems. 
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CHRISTOPHER PARK 


20 LEWIS STREET 
LINCOLN, MASS. 
259-8717 


Qlassic Painting 


INTERIOR / EXTERIOR / ORYWALL 
COMMERCIAL OR RESIDENTIAL 
ONLY QUALITY PAINTS, PRIMERS, SEALERS 
AND STAINS ARE USED 
GUARANTEED ! ! 


ALWAYS FREE ESTIMATES SERVING THE METRO WEST AND GREATER BOSTON 
fully insured 


i Holiday Greetings from the staff of The Toy Shop 


GIFT WRAPPING AND SHIPPING 
Brio Gund 


Ambi Steiff 
Lego Darda 


Britains Corolle 


Radio Flyer Ginny Dolls 


Kouvalais Art supplies 


Playmobil CONCORD Ravensburger 


LGB Trains Good-Kriger Dolls 


Madame Alexander Selecta and Lundby dollhouses 


4 Walden Street Concord MA 508-369-2553 
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Recycling Is Not The Dump 


by Suze Craig 


With apologies to John Burroughs, recycling “is nota place, 
but a state of mind.” 

And it’s a state of mind we’ ve gotten into, I firmly believe, 
because of words. Language gets us into dreadful untraceable 
difficulties in general, but here the particular path can be 
discerned. Consider the company the word recycle keeps. 

Many people associate it solely with the word trash, which 
of course has a negative connotation. Said negative innuendo 
slides backward, envelops the word recycle. Who wants to keep 
trash? No one, of course. 

Yet if we associate the word recycle with something posi- 
tive—treasure or resource or goods—then we'll fall off the 
other side of the stool. Merely encourage all kinds of impulsive 
squirrel-like behavior, which we thinly disguise as frugality, 
New England canniness. In my basement are forty-three clean, 
rescued mayonnaise jars, waiting beside regular mason jars, 
waiting to be used, as they have been for some five years now, 
mute witnesses to my defining them as free resources and 
therefore of excellent value. 

The trick then, is to find a neutral association, and therefore 
a neutral connotation for the word recycle. 

Perhaps the word excess? 

Recycle excess. 

Now that might work. If I do so I’m not a fool for valuing 
rubbish, nor a nitwit for parting with bounty, nor so violently 
parsimonious I fill the house with clutter I’ll never use. 

Put it all on a business-like straightforward, even profes- 
sional basis. A matter, perhaps, of In and Out baskets. 

Among the contents of our In basket: neighbors’ and friends 
and relatives’ summer excess, our delight to receive and use. 
Ralph topped our compost pile weekly with grass clippings. 
Sara supplied the fall garden with horse manure. From farther 
afield came Len and Ava with windfalls from their Baldwin 
apple tree, fruit that otherwise would clog their mower, lure 
voracious ants, and with time become an olfactory nuisance. 
Instead of which it has almost entirely tamed Bozo, our 
Hereford steer. My brother and sister have gone to even greater 
lengths, bringing us egg cartons from New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, perhaps the co-winners of any long distance recycling 
ribbon. 

As for the Out bin, I’ve always found day care centers and 
LEAP (Lincoln Extended After-school Program, housed in 
Smith School) delighted to receive supermarket styrofoam 
trays, cottage and ricotta cheese containers, all sizes of depleted 
cardboard tubes. LEAP was particularly delighted when I tidied 
out my fabric storage drawers and yarn basket. I was also asked 
if I had any leftover wallpaper, ribbon, pillow stuffing, 
broomsticks, or buttons. 

Codman Community Farms’ Produce Stand devoured clean 
brown paper bags all summer long. 

But there are some excesses that defeat rational individual 
deployment. Would that I could find a use or user for empty 
wine bottles. It seems they will have to wait until Lincoln starts 
formal, at the landfill, recycling again. I remember those hal- 
cyon days of the old dump, with its separate dumpsters for clean 
and colored glass. Meantime, is there anybody out there who 
could use forty-three perfectly good mayonnaise jars? I'll even 
wash off the dust. 
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Celebrate the Holidays 
Gifts, Decorations, Lights, 
and Holiday Cookware 


West Concord 5 & 10 


of course 


Housewares & Hardware 
School & Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys & Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 
106 Commonwealth Avenue 


West Concord 
369-9011 


CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Winter Session starting January 8 
Monday Evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 
11:30 - chair Exercises 


At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


For information, Ruth Williams at 259-8211 
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POLYGON CONSTRUCTION INC. 


LINCOLN, MA 


_ Quality Design & Carpentry for all types of 


LICENSED @ INSURED @ DEPENDABLE e REFERENCES 


RENOVATIONS & ADDITIONS 
12 Years Exp. | 


(617) 259-1533 
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Old books bought & sold 
OOOO OOROGOOGE 


Bommue Bracker 
Susan Tucker & Amie Wanzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
617-371-0180 
Monde - Saturday 10-5 


Call Stephen Miller 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 


Available at the Town 


Library 
Taped by Bob Stecher 


ORE XDI 


OOO ON 


IPED 


Subscription rate for six issues: $6.00 for Lincoln 
$7.00 out of town 


Name 


Address 
Street 


xD 


re 


Town State Zip 


Send with check to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, 
c/o Subscription Mgr., P. O. Box 245, 
Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773 


re, 


DOXD 
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Update 


on the Planning Board 


The Planning Board has been busy this fall 
with the building of phase 2 of Battle Road 
Farm, the proposed Ryan Estates on Lincoln 
Road, and several subdivisions that are being 
proposed. A review of the past year is ap- 
propriate at this time. 

Battle Road Farm is progressing on schedule. 
Phase 1 has been completed and most of the 
units have been sold. The developer is in the 
initial stages of Phase 2 and already some of 
those units have been sold. This project is our 
success story at the moment. 

As for other subdivisions around town, Coburn 
Farm, on Tower Road, is in the process of 
building, as is Warbler Springs. Adler's Woods, on 
Trapelo Road and Huckleberry Hill, is in the 
process of review, after a public hearing on 
October 11. The proposed project for the Ryan 
Estates, on Lincoln Road next to St. Joseph's 
Church, is proceeding smoothly. This development 
will consist of twenty-four units (two affordable) 
of retirement housing in the R-2 district. The 
units will be a mix of one and two bedroom 
apartments. 
| Tracey's Service Station is in the process of 
renovation to make the station primarily self- 
service. The station will be improved, and the 
traffic pattern will be safer. The renovations 
will accommodate the future upgrading of Route 
2. At the public hearing on October 25, it was 
reported that the safety improvements for Route 
2 at the intersection of Bedford Road will be 
delayed by three to five years because of the 
State's fiscal crisis. 

The plans for the expansion of the MBTA 
\platform at the Mall have been placed on hold 
\for the same reason. 

_ The above are the major projects in Town. 
There are others that are in the early stages. 
Also many minor problems crop up for the 
\Planning Board to deal with, such as interpreta- 
tion of the zoning by-laws, accessory apartments, 
and non-conforming uses. These questions arise as 
the Board tries to help town residents with their 
d and building situations. 
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Breakfast and Lunch 
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| (at the Mobil station) 
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we if. you're not becoming to you; 
paeYOu Ought to be coming to us. .* 
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You will look better when vour hair looks bet- 
ter. Capelli can make a more becoming you 
with the nght cut, color, and stvie. Capelli— 
a full service salon including skin care and 
manicure. You really ought to be coming tous. 
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Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln, Mass. 
259-0500 
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MON-FRI 
8AM-7PM 8AM-5 PM 


162 LINCOLN RD 
259-8225 Te 
MR. SHIRT IN WATERTOWN 

valaia toe Specializing in Wholesal 

17 PELHAM ST. Spanmamce Mei ot 
NEWTON CENTRE nda ee 
205-3 Arlington St., Watertown 
527-0469 


926-0212 


® EVERYTHING DONE ON THE PREMISES @ 
(In Newton Store) 
® OUR OWN SHIRT SERVICE 
TABLECLOTHS ® WEDDING GOWNS @ DOWN GOODS CLEANED 
@ SUEDES AND LEATHERS ® COMPLETE STORAGE ® DRAPERIES 
@ EXPERT ALTERATIONS 


YES, WE ARE NOW OPEN FOR BUSINESS 


NOW OPEN 
IN 
LINCOLN CENTER 


at the Crossing 


162 LINCOLN RD 259-8225 
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by Bonny Musinsky 


(Bonny Musinsky, a local educational 
consultant, has agreed to answer from time to 
time general questions from our readers about 
colleges, private schools, and campus life.) 


WHAT ARE THE ADVANTAGES OF SENDING MY 
DAUGHTER TO PRIVATE SCHOOL? 


This will depend on the private school. 
Different private schools feature various 
styles of education, ranging from progressive 
to extremely traditional and structured. 
Families should choose the private school 
environment which best suits their child's 
needs. Incidentally, private schools are 
often called independent schools. 


MY CHILD HAS LEARNING DISABILITIES AND IS IN 
THE EIGHTH GRADE. SHOULD I SEND HIM TO 
PRIVATE SCHOOL OR PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL? 


Arrange a meeting with your child's guidance 
counselor and the special education team. 
Does he already have an Individual Education 
| Plan (IEP)? Is he receiving sufficient help 
in the public school? Remember that private 
Schools for LD youngsters tend to be 
extremely expensive. Even those independent 
|} schools with LD programs generally require a 
/Special fee for use of the learning center 
'which often amounts to several thousand 
dollars over and above the normal tuition. 
|The exigencies of the Massachusetts financial 
Situation have made it difficult for school 
Systems to pay the tuition for full-fledged 
private LD prgrams. Most youngsters will not 
qualify for tuition reimbursement. Under 
extraordinary circumstances, however, 
‘Qualified private schools will provide the 
best remediation for the severely learning 
disabled. 


WHEN SHOULD MY CHILD TAKE THE SSAT? 


Generally in December of the year preceding 
entry to private school. If she is planning 
jto enter in September 1990, she should take 
jthe SSAT this December. Also the SSAT can be 
taken more than once so a youngster might 
want to take one at an earlier date in order 
to get acquainted with the test. Check with 
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Looking at Private Schools 


the independent school for information. Many 
schools have application deadlines in 
January. If you want her to have priority 
consideration, make sure she has applied to 
the school by mid-January 1990. Another 
consideration is that some secondary schools 
are now doing their own admissions testing. 


MY SON WANTS TO GO TO PRIVATE SCHOOL AWAY 
FROM HOME. WHEN IS THE BEST TIME TO MAKE THE 
CHANGE? 


Generally before the junior year of high 
school. Depending on family considerations, 
some schools take eighth graders, many take 
ninth and tenth. ® 


bss tafe 
Supplying Home and Farm Products 
to Lincoln since 1919. 


Garden Supplies Sand 

Grain Ice Melters 

Hardware Housewares 

Heating Oil Lumber 
California Paints 


Friendly service Product knowledge 


894-1265 


Osviess= =e 
MF 7:30-5:00 
SERVIDINR Home center, we can help sar 7:30-4:00 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons inc. 
Warren Ave. Weston 
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Variety ts 
THE SPICE OF LIFE 


The * 
Colton 8, * NATURAL FOODS & HEALTH FOODS ° 
» Y * VITAMINS & SUPPLEMENTS ° 
Collection + * FOODS FOR SPECIAL DIETS * ¢ 
: at : “EUROPEAN, CHINESE, JAPANESE 
: , . ol INDIAN & INDONESIAN SPECIALTIES * 
“ Spice & Grain z * GOURMET COFFEES & TEAS * 
> \ * HERBS, SPICES & POTPOURRIS * 
Natural Fher 9 * COOKBOOKS & NUTRITION BOOKS * 
Fashions for @ ° * NATURAL COSMETICS * 
Ma Woman * SELECTED WINES & BEERS * 
Y WZ 
“rkeerpics it v 7 Concord Spice & Grain 
» BEAUTY *« COLOR “d Health Foods / Gourmet Foods 
- CcoTTO . 93 Thoreau St., Concord, MA 01742, on 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


MAYNARD & ACTON OIL CO. 
NASHOBA OIL CO. 


WEST OIL CO. 
WESTON OIL CO. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


369-3333 259-8292 


147 Lowell Rd., Concord, Mass. 
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Selectmen Notes 
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During the period covered (July & August), 
the following items, inter alia, were discus- 
sed by the Lincoln Selectmen: 


LAND & AGRICULTURE 
* Review of MDPW disposal of N.Lincoln 
lots, related zoning matters 
* Metro. Area Planning Council proposed 
development of "regional -framework" 
FINANCIAL 
* Transfers from Reserve Fund approved: 
- $2,000 for consultancy re insurance 
- $3,000 for replacement of firearms 
- $5,00 legal fees 
* Pierce Trust funding approved for COA 
podiatry clinics 


HOUSING 
* Further adjustments to Battle Rd Farm 
scheme proposed by LHA 
* Minuteman VoTech completed a house on 
Mill Street, for rent by Town or 
School employees 
REGIONAL & STATE 
* State cuts (Lincoln aid cut approx. 
$190,000), coordination of response 
with other towns 
Possible new area towns' organization 
Hanscom Air Show-related problems: 
traffic, dump access, etc. Possible 
solutions for next year include 
parking at Alewife with buses. 
Waltham approved Winter St. Plan 
MA Cambridge Reservoir Watershed Bill, 
originally supported in principle 
by Board, later questioned due to 
development restrictions 
| LIBRARY, SCHOOLS & RECREATION 
* New library opened 7-17 
| TRAFFIC & RAIL 
* Further details sought from MBTA re 
changes to train station 
TOWN SERVICES & UTILITIES 
* Possible shared fire service with 
Hanscom Fd. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


SOLID WASTE 


Lirrerysst’ 


CONTRACTS - during the period, the Selectmen 
entered into contracts on behalf of the Town 
with: 

* Middlesex Corp., Brox Industries, 
Mystic Bituminous Co., Able Bitu- 
minous Contractors, Assabet Sand & 
Gravel, J. Melone & Sons, Quinn- 
Perkins; all for road materials 

* R.E.Carls for ramp at Pierce House 

* Dump haulage contract w/ McCart Con- 
struction to be honored despite 

deviation from bid specifications 


* New Transfer Station opened 7-13-89 

* Detailed report on Hazardous Waste 
Collection Day given by LWV. 
Issues for next year include: 
funding by Town; carpooling to 
shorten lines; disposal of car 
batteries, motor oil, house paint 

* Stump Dump now reserved for DPW, Brush 
Dump to remain open to all. 

* Recycling to begin when dump con- 
struction completed 


PEOPLE 


* Committee Appointments & Reappointments: 

- Historic Dist - K. Hurd, J. Carman 

- DeCordova Trustees - L. Dewey 

- Housing - S.Warner-Ross, J.Kenderes 
(Clerk) 

—sCOhm— A. AVELY 

- Celebrations - H.Morgan 

- Walden Pond - J.Q.Adams 

- Lincoln Arts Council - R.Lee 

* Special Mention: 

- Lincoln League of Women Voters: 
prize from MA LWV for public 
relations activities 

- Michael Murphy, Land Conservation Mgr. 
for mowing field by Old Town Hall 

- Police Officers Barbara Bardsley, 
Kevin Mooney for investigative work 

- All Lincoln Ambulance Service staff re 
State inspection 

- New Town Nurse C.Anthony 

- New Firemen R. Russes & F.Gray 

- New Special Police Officers 

T.Robbins, P.Walsh, A.Emery, 
J.Hickey 


ist 


(material gathered by Joe Lufkin) 
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DOHERTY'S GARAGE INC. 


MOBIL 


Charter Buses Rubbish Removal 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 


259-8034 


With full-service offices 
and X-Press 24s 
conveniently located 


throughout the community 


BayBank’: 


Something Better’ 


Member FDIC 
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today's Living. 


a magnificent setting. 4600+ 
Square feet of Living space, 
$849,000 MLS 


EXPANDED CAPE - Large and sunny 
family home with a flextble 
fLoorn pan. FAnst floor den 

on £46th bedroom adjoining a 3 
Season porch. The master bedroom 
has a Skylight and wakk-in 
cLoset. Quiet Location in 
neighborhood, $359,000 MLS 


259-9700 
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AMERICAN TRADITIONALS 


COBURN FARM - The New England 
farm house has a new Look for 
Country ambiance 
- welcoming porches - combined 
with contemporary amenities and 


rou 
=I P/ west 
NINE LEWIS STREET @ LINCOLN, MA 01773 


CIRCA 1795 (almost 200 years) 
Absolutely the best of both 
worlds - old and new in this 
expertly renovated and restored 
historic home - a one of a kind 
Lincoln Landmark property for 
the discriminating buyer! 
$799,000 MLS 


APPEALING/AFFORDABLE RANCH with 
over an acre of Land for 


expansion. Perfect for couple 

on SAngke professionals, this 

2 bedroom home features a Skylit 
famiky room, a Livingroom with 

tihe faced fireplace, a full 
basement with fireplace, $269,000 MLS 


443-5299 


Dear Readers, 


In putting together this issue, The Lincoln Review found that a great 
migration took place in our town between Christmas and New Years. Maybe 
visiting relatives, slopes, or the Caribbean? 


Lincoln poets have been busy in this cold weather and the results are in this 
issue. Readers can check out DeCordova's Museum School in the first article. 
It is a remarkable place to hone creativity. 


The Annual Meeting of The Lincoln Review will be held at the Smiths on Boyce 
Farm Road, Sunday, February 4 at 3:00. Readers and writers are encouraged to 
attend. This is an opportunity for Lincolnites to find out more about us and 
to join our active staff. 


With a new decade, The Lincoln Review says thank you to all who make this 
possible: readers, writers, poets, advertisers, and the loyal staff. Now 
let's start thinking about Town Meeting on March 24. Your opinions on town 
issues are welcome. The due date for material is February 20. 


EA Lae 
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Our January Lamp 
Sale Is On! 


UP TO 50% OFF SELECTED LAMPS. 


CONCORD 


LAMP 
& 
SHADE 


21 walden st. concord center 
Closed Monday 369-2597 


WHERE YOU SAVE MONEY|: 


Buy Our Store Cooked Meats 


Lincoln Statlon Lincoln 


Open Mon. thru Sat. 8 am - 7 am 


Sun 12 - 6 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton & Gardner 
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incoln's Museum School of Art 


"This is DeCordova Museum overlooking 
Flint's Pond, the town's water supply. On the 
other side down the hill those shed-like 
buildings are an Art School. They offer 
classes in the all the art fields, from 
calligraphy to stained glass,” narrates the 
real estate agent with pride as she takes the 
ipotential new resident about Lincoln. She 
lwill also point out the clay tennis courts on 
[Ballfield Road. 
| An Art School in Lincoln? Eons ago I 
itook a course in jewelry making with Florence 
|Hollingsworth (yes, Florence, I still wear 
ithe neck piece I made) and my daughter and 
| son took art courses. For many years, I have 
jtalked with Linda Foster, the School's 
|manager of twelve years, at DeCordova's 
|) openings. She suggested that maybe The 
[Review might like to write a piece on the 
|Museum School. 

kkkkknrke 

Late on a December day, I had a 
conversation with Ellie Lazarus, Associate 
Director of the Museum in charge of Education 
Program. Ellie came to DeCordova from 
Springfield where she was active in the Arts 
in fusion program. Ellie is an educator, 
interested in the process of education. She 
explained that the School started about 


thirty-five years ago under the aegis of Fred 


by Betty Smith 


Kerry O'Neill 
courtesy of DeCordova Museum School 


Walkey. "When Fred started the Museum, he 
started the School. Then he made this 
building that used to be the caretaker's 
cottage into the office for the Museum School 
and constructed four buildings for 
classrooms." At one time Foster Nystrom was 
director of the school. Foster is living on 
the Cape now but occasionally a watercolor of 
his can be found in the Exchange. 

Today 3500 students enroll each year 
in these programs, making DeCordova the 
largest museum school in the Boston area. 

The Massachusetts College of Art's Program of 
Continuing Education accredits many of the 
courses. Ellie says people seem to like us- 
"We have a good reputation, good instructors, 
a pleasing setting, there is no parking 
problem, we have a well-stocked museum 
store." The communities that send the most 
students are Lexington, Concord, and Lincoln. 
Classes begin February 3, and there might 
still be a few openings. You could call 
Linda Foster at 259-0505. The classes meet 
all times of the day Monday through Friday 
and Saturday mornings. Although drawing and 
painting are the most popular courses, adult 
classes are held also in calligraphy, cera-— 
mics fiber arts, jewelry/silversmithing/ 
enameling, photography, printmaking, 
sculpture, stained glass. The photography 
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classes are primarily in camera use and 
critique. On the staff is Walter Gropius's 
daughter, Ati Gropius Johansen. She leads 
two workshops in the Dynamics of Color. Lots 
of Lincoln kids participate in the 
children/teen classes which are held on 
Saturday or afternoons. Your child can start 
at age two with a parent and explore chalk, 
clays, and doughs. By the time he is a 
teenager he can be well versed in ceramics 
and/or drawing and painting. 

This month there will be adult 
workshops with such intriguing titles as 
Stonesetting and Plaster Workshop. Sounds 
great for a wintery day. Then in March and 
April there will be intensive workshops at 
the School. One is called "Cherokee Storage 
Basket." Another is "Photographing Your 
ot hat 

Summer is an active time at DeCordova 
for kids. Ellie spoke enthusiastically about 
the Summer Art Camp in July. Remember to 
register in March for the camp. The theme 
this summer will be the Slavic people of 
Eastern Europe, and just in case you are 
thinking ahead, in 1991 the theme will 
probably be Southeastern Asia. The culture 
of these different areas will be explored 
through artistic experiences. In 1992 the 
camp will have a Spanish theme to celebrate 
the Summer Olympics and the 500th anniversary 
of "in 1492 Columbus sailed across the blue." 
Ellie is very much looking forward to this as 
she anticipates working with Lincoln's 
Matadepera Exchange Committee. The desire is 
for students from Matadepara to participate 
actively in the Camp. 

The DeCordova Museum now includes in 
lits name "sculpture park." Because of the 
generosity of the Lincoln Foundation (a 
'$4,000 donation) the Lincoln schools will 
participate in a sculpture program this year. 
Our kids will ride the Red Line to Boston to 
i'view the recently renovated statue of George 
}Washington on horseback in the Public Garden. 
\Then they will take the Red Line back to 
Porter Square to see the modern sculpture 
‘which blows freely in the wind (what a 
‘contrast). Later a sculptor will be in 
|Fesidence at our public schools, and the 
|students will have an opportunty to try their 
hand. (Maybe something will appear by town 
|meeting at the entrance of Brooks 

| Auditorium). 

I asked Ellie how the Museum School 
advertises. She explained that in the past 
they had done direct mail, which is now 
prohibitively expensive. So she has 
advertised in Art in New England ,and of 
course this interview will mean lots more 
Lincoln students. (iz 
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You Ask for Bread, 


I Give You a Stone 


by Charles P. Kindleberger 


My kindergarten-teacher daughter has a 
student (pupil?, charge?, child?) named 
Redstone. There is an economist named 
Bluestone. I suspect these are trans- 
literations from Rotstein and Blaustein. But 
there are other colored stones in English: 
Whitestone, the bridge; Blackstone, the legal 
tome; Greystone, the mental hospital in New 
York; brownstone, like the building I was 
born in in New York; Greenstone, the names of 
a mystery series(?); Yellowstone, the Park. 
There are other transliteratons, such as 
Brookstone, and Bridgestone from Bruckstein 
or stone bridge, one going for the sound, the 
other the meaning. Wasserstein, the name of 
one of a famous pair of takeover Mergers and 
Acquisitions (M & A) artists Wasserstein, 
Perrella and Co. seems to have no Waterstone 
English equivalent, though Feldstein emerges 
as Fieldstone. Bernstein is not a compound 
unless way back. In German it means amber. 

Stein and Stone live apart, of course, and 
the Boston telephone book has 1.5 columns of 
Steins, 3-plus of Stones. Baron von Stein 
was the great Prussian reformer of the early 
nineteenth century. There are dozens of 
famous Stones, from the Rolling Stones to the 
Supreme Court judge: Lawrence, the historian: 
Izzy, the gadfly. 

Stein comes first sometimes, as in the 
Belgian economics Steinherr, Steinmetz, the 
inventor, and Steinway, the piano. 

Stones do not figure so much in French 
names. There is, of course, as the 
Bicentennial reminds us, Robespierre, and I 
suggest that the middle names of John 
Pierpont Morgan was once Pierrepont, the 
equivalent of Bruckstein. 

Stones are also for throwing, as recent 
tragic events in China remind us. People who 
live in glass houses..... Let him among you 
who is without sin.... Shirley Jackson's 
gripping story, The Lottery. 

But I shall gather moss if I stonewall 
hereabout longer. If I were not stone broke, 
I might visit the pub and get stoned. iR 
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LINCOLN-Bright Cape, recently renovated and sparkling. 
Spacious upper hall, three new baths, bow windows and 


259-8376 899-0750 generous greensward on curving lane. $435,000 MLS 


DREAMS CAN COME TRUE NOW Call our associates or the principals for consultation, 
whether you are thinking $300,000 or millions. Smart buyers can take their choice and 
serious sellers offer values unheard of in recent years. Reasonable sellers can make life- 
dictated changes too, on a fiscally responsible basis, even in this price driven market. For 
size, variety, condition, location and special amenities, the time is NOW. 


LINCOLN-Two plus acres of serene woodlands makes LINCOLN-Casual Contemporary with pond and tennis 
perfect setting for 11 room Country Contemporary. Near court offers lots of elbow room for active family. Lower 
cross country trails & own tennis court. $575,000 MLS level for business or in-laws. $599,000 MLS 


WESTON-Show off your antiques and country collections WESTON-Beautiful level acre and half, screened by 


in darling Farmhouse Colonial with bookcases and nooks mature maples, pines, spruce. Plymouth Gray Colonial 
& crannies. $379,000 MLS offers five bedrooms, familyroom and eat-in kitchen. 
$495,000 MLS 


WESTON-Enjoy quiet neighborhood, walk to train. Long 


shutters and carved fan distinguish brick trimmed three WESTON-A wonderfully welcoming five bedroom 
bedroom Colonial. Pine study and sunny glassed Colonial features 1st floor family room and study eith 
playroom. $407,000 MLS fireplaces, elegant living room and hostess dining room, 


screened porch with BBQ. $659,000 MLS 
NORTH WAYLAND-Near 117 for easy commute. Glass- 
gable Contemporary boasts new kitchen, four bedrooms, WESTON-Work on your antique autos, or boat projects. 
family room opening onto stone patio. Private yet Three garages & shop space. Plus delights of updated 
neighborly. $398,000 MLS 1920’s Colonial on 2.6 rolling acres. $595,000. 


CONCORD-Priced to sell. Mint condition Gambrel in CONCORD-Delightful Townhouse, garden views, 
neighborhood, new kitchen, play & family rooms, 4 
bedrooms. Swim-tennis option. $284.900 


fireplaced livingroom, formal diningroom or study, two 
rooms and loft. $348,000 MLS 
~~ 


Stonehedge e Lincoln, MA 01773 ¢(617)259-8376 
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A Spanish Woman 


John D'Elia is a frequent visitor to the NeCordova 
Museum and the Clark Gallery. This poem was written 
after he viewed several portraits by Timothy Harney. 


by John D'Elia 


(from paintings by Timothy Harney seen 
at DeCordova Museum and Clark Gallery) 


Lately 

I have lost patience with the men 

Mostly the Castillians, like my husband 
and sons, 

Who, of course, are included in this 
collection. 

Also with the Galicians and the Catelonians 

The Moroccans and the Basques, 

Who are not my relatives and are not 
included, 

jGracias a Dios! Three males are enough 

Four, if the Professor can be called un 
hombre. 

I ask myself why when they look like a man 

Are they still a boy? Until they marry 

Some shy thing barely veinte anos? 

It used to be they went hunting con caballos 

Or left from Barcelona with the navy 

Or ran with the bulls in Pamplona. 

Now they just complain about Franco 

And the moral loss of Garcia-Lorca 

And the expatriots: Picasso in Paris, 

Casals in Puerto Rico, Segovia I don't know. 

Talk, talk, talk, in their clubs (tertulias), 


My husband over there behind the clairvoyante 

Lives in the shadow of this visionary 

éPorque? I know why! 

Because his tertulia is interested 

In the scientific explanations of the occult. 

They visit a new medium-mentirosa-liar 

Like this Moor of Malaga, every fortnight 

To understand with Professor Ejarque's help 

The powers of the gypsy fortune tellers. 

Look at that so-called professor, 

A dreamer if ever there was one. 

Practically a mannequin of Carlitos Chaplin, 

With his polka-dot corbata tied in a fancy 
bow. 

I'd like to slip it around his nose 

And smash his anteojos. 

He'd be too blind to read her wicked cards. 

They's take him to the nursery 

for Ninas and Ninos 

And call for the governess to teach him, 

Aye me, when to make a promise to a lady. 


My two sons, Roberto and Paco, 
Have inherited the ambition of their Papa 
If you can divide zero into halves. 


One day they bumped into each other on 
Kashmir Road 

True to Spanish hospitality 

Each one invited the other for something to 
eat. 
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Speaks Out 


"The Reading, Pelham and Paris" 
by Timothy Harney, 1989 
courtesy of Clark Gallery 


When the food was served, entonces suddenly 
they were full 

And offerred the untouched mesa 

To six American students 

Who maybe had one pair of clean underwear. 

Roberto is the older one, married to an 
Italian 

With brown eyes that have a temper she 
doesn't show. 

Because they say that Italians en Espana 

Are too drunk with the fire of our blood 

To feel pain or any displeasure. 

and the Spaniards, since Domenico Scarlatti, 
accept them. 

Rosetti is her name; she keeps him working 
every day. 

Paco is the one with more energy and less 
money 

But opinions for veintey cuatro tertulias-: 

Next year I'm going to get Rosetti's sister 
over here. 
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It's not just our quality products, 
it's our commitment to the community 
and our "May we help you" greeting 
that makes our customers feel they 
have found the RIGHT PLACE. 
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We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - 
sump pumps and lanterns - garden supplies - chain saws to fertilizers 
- bird food - hay and grain - sand and salt - hand and power tools - 
electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from nails to solid brass 
decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from California 


products. 
Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 


Daily deliveries Call 894-1265 
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Shoe & Boot Repair 


Leather Goods 


lewis st., lincoln, ma 01773! + Bridle - Baby Safe 


e Leather Belts Sheepskins 
(ol aioaas Notepads - Handbags 


- Briefcases - Wallets 
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Augidiffen 


by Angela Von Der Lippe 


| There is something august 

that begs to differ 

in the name. The birthplace 

| of the mother of my mother. 

|The grand dignity of her dying light 

warms this wet green pastureland, 

as summer's will to youthful radiance 
defies the call to rest 

the burden of its searching gaze. 

| Time does not pass here, but merely accumulates. 
The shadows of trees loom large and stretch 
| like fingers of death in the final clutch 
that grasps this birthplace for a grave. 


There are no sounds, no signs 

of a childhood lived in Augidiffen. 

Only a solitary galloping cow 

on a hillside encased by grey stonewalls 
bespeckled with the white heat of stars 
that have fallen light years to this place. 
Or are they perhaps the whitecaps 

of an element too primitive 

for time to recall? 

Here there is no floating netherworld 

} to the beyond. no sea 

jon which to cast the sails of dream. 

| Stone is embedded in stone 

where land meets sky 

and can not transcend hardened reality. 
Here on the horizon the cow stops dead 
}and bows its head to graze. 


| There are no words for yes or no 
‘in Irish. between heaven and earth 
Speech hovers close to the act. 

| I enter the church at Kilmovee. 
4} I do not pray. 

' I stand at the crossroads. 

|} I do not dance. 

| I crouch in a stall. 

| I do not hold the corpse 

|} of a mother 

|as she once did or told me so. 


/At the roadside I laugh 

With the gap-toothed gypsy. 

‘Hair as black as a raven's wing, 

he stops to explain 

"I'm just passing through. 

I do not know the name." 

| "Augidiffen" is all that is left. 

|No trace of the thirteen year old girl. 
|No tracks to betray her escape. 


| She vanished in a cloudburst 
of words spoken from her deathbed 
to me when I was just thirteen: 


"Augidiffen". 
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"You would go to the end of the world," she said. 


I have returned the child to its mother, 
carried the name home to its namesake. 
The gypsy's eyes are luminous as the sun 
hiding behind dark orbs of shame. 

They hold nothing and cry 

their peace with misfortune. 


There is freedom in dispossession 


and violence too, like the slap of life unremembered. 
rearing from oceanic depths onto earth's slight body. 


And there are imagined sands to absorb the pain; 
the wanderer's question. Who sent you? 

and my response. I speak the words 

"Ann of Augidiffen" through time's silence 

that seals her anonymity 

ta the purple heather of this earth 

that breathes her fame. 


For the moment a familial dispute-- 

the property of three generations-—- 

is settled. 

I dig a few quartz crystals from the soil 

and lift up their lucid prisms 

as an offering to that distant beginning and end. 
The pink promise of dawn and dusk 

is kept and broken in the heavens. 


She left this land nearly a century ago. 
Now I too follow the caravan, 

leaving no one to inhabit this earth, 
taking with me a pocketful of stones. 

The mystery of human communion unfolds. 

A transubstantiation of grief is complete. 
Body to bread, blood to water. 

Life to ‘'Augidiffen'. 

And in these hands that hold and let go: 
my inheritance. Ann's itinerant soul. 


WB) 
by Mary Terrell 

The clatter of dishes 

drifts through the door half open 

to let in what meager light is left 

I see a crystal chandelier 

grasping at oblique rays 

that glimmer here and there 

in beads of color 

They are having after-dinner coffee 

the table is clear except 

for spoons and two cups and saucers 

She pours from a white china pot 

the aroma mingles with outside smelis 

of cooling earth and closing day lilies 

Did they see me on the sidewalk 

peering in at them 

as they raised cups to their lips 

or was it the cold twilight air 

blowing over her bare arms 

that made him close the door. B 
le 
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Your manuscript has been 
through many drafts, and 
now you want to show it to 
your colleagues—perhaps a 
publisher. But does its 
appearance do it justice? 
Bring it to the 
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business, scholarly and 
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with desktop publishing 
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a full service salon including skin care and 
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M.R. MONTGOMERY 


A spun-off snow goose 


The snow last week produced a 
snow goose, although not by a pro- 
cess of spontaneous generation. 
The learned ancients imagined 
(having very little power of close 
observation) that a number of 
creatures were generated by their 
environments spontaneously, as 
frogs by rain. 

There is always a snow goose 
wandering around New England, 
spun off from its migratory route 
like a bit of jetsam in the wake of a 
motorboat. The geese come from 
Quebec down through the Con- 
necticut Lakes and then down the 
Connecticut River itself, heading 
for the coast. We have very few of 
them at all, compared to the Mid- 
west and Far West, where they 
number in the millions. But as few 
as we have, one or two always zig 
when the others zag, and end up 
hanging around the closest thing 
they can find to another snow 
goose, which in this part of the 
country, means a flock of Canada 

‘geese. This requires considerable 
suspension of disbelicf on the part 
of the snow goose, since it resem- 
bles a Canada only in general size 
and shape, and differs entirely in 
color, voice and behavior. 

Of course the snow goose (im- 
mature, and not yet purely white 
with black wing tips) showed up 
at the dentist’s office. This is not 
because it needed dental work 
(birds do not have dentition), but 
because every lost bird in Eastern 
New England ends up outside the 
windows at the dentist's office, a 
modest edifice which sits in the 
middle of the largest free lunch in 
the history of bird feeding. The 
menu includes suet, mixed seed, 
sunflower seed, cracked and 
whole corn, and, like any good res- 
taurant, seasonal specialties, of 
which the most memorable was a 


copyright 1989 The Boston Globe 


succession of road kills intended, 
and successfully so, to attract vul- 
tures last July. 

The dentist's gcese are fairly 
calm critters. 1 am not sure how 
much variability there is in the 
species, but most geese in my ex- 
perience would not have the tem- 
perament to look in the window 
while one is having a root canal. 
Something about the pieteous 
whimpering and agitated pedal 
extremities would put the average 
goose off its feed, I should imagine. 
On the other hand, most of the 
dentist's patients take their medi- 
cine much more calmly and quiet- 
ly than Ido, which may mean that 
the geese are willing to put up 
with the occasional, rare, com- 
plaining client. Very few of his 
other patients get up and leave the 
waiting room while I am amusing 
myself in the operating room, al- 
though, upon leaving, I have been 
regarded with expressions that 
imply either scorn or sympathy, 
depending on the mood of the oth- 
er patients. The geese just stare. 

The snow goose was willing to 
sit on the pond with its cousins, 
but when the dental staff went 
out with the morning supply of 
corn kernels, it became confused 
about, well, 1 suppose about the 
nature of gooseness. The several 
Canada geese, hearing the famil- 
iar clank of the corn bucket, 
cocked their heads and shortly 
took off and flew up to the office 
for breakfast. The snow goose, 
which had been born on the tun- 
dra far from any sliding glass 
doors or free food, seemed con- 


geese which 

includes one ugly 
one, it’s the dentist’s 
immature snow goose. 


i ‘f you see a flock of 


fused. It also flew, but circled once 
or twice, eyeing the gorging geese, 
and disappeared off into the snow 
flurries, blending rather quickly 
into the gray sky. One posits moti- 
vation in human beings at one’s 
peril and doubly so with wild crea- 
tures, but it seemed clear on the 
evidence that the snow goose had 
made up its mind that whatever 
these large birds were with which 
it had been associating, they were 
not real geese and not to be imitat- 
ed in all things. 

I mention this because a very 
likely place for this creature to 
show up next is the Longfellow 
Playing Fields across the river 
from Harvard University. We are 
getting short on open water out in 
the wilds beyond Route 128, anda 
number of our local geese have 
opted for Waltham and Cam- 
bridge, and dozens of them are 
grazing on the turf of the intra- 
mural soccer fields just up the riv- 
er from Harvard's ice rink. Long- 
time residents of Memorial Drive 
claim that this is the first time 
they have seen Canadas on Mr. 
Bok's grass, and some of them 
have been living there since it was 
Mr. Conant'’s grass. If you happen 
to see a flock of geese which in- 
cludes one ugly one, it’s the den- 
tist’s immature snow goose — sort 
of patchy gray, lacking the urbane 
two-tone elegance of a Canada. 

The snow goose will find an 
open field, even one bounded by a 
parkway, more homelike, more 
tundra-like, than the best-inten- 
tioned bird-feeding station. That 
is the difference between being 
merely wild and wonderfully wild. 


M.R. Montgomery is a Globe 
columnist. 


This article appeared in The Boston Globe 
on Monday, January 30, 1989. It is reprinted 
here with the permission of its author and 
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Meet Lincoln's Nancy Henderson 


but I go on from there.” 


by Betty Smith 


Born and bred in Lincoln, Nancy Henderson 
is the mother of 14-month old Alexandra and 
the wife of Jim Henderson. But when these two 
don't have her whole attention, she might be 
sewing or gardening - both professionally. 
Her husband was also born and bred in 
Lincoln. 

My contacts with Nancy have been at the 
local insurance agency where she had the 
window seat and would greet me when I came in 
to request "lower my deductible On. ane ano 
also the Garden Club Board where Nancy was 
Chairman of Exhbitions which included making 
arrangments for DeCordova, Art in Bloom, or 
Grover Cronin when it was in Waltham. 

Nancy started her schooling in the nursery 
at the First Parish Church, went through the 
Lincoln Schools, and was graduated from the 
High School in 1972, four years after Jim. 
Then she took a year off and went with her 
father to Florida where he worked on Sky Lab. 
Next she was off to major in music at Bard 
College, a small co-ed school in New York 
state. 

Nancy returned to Lincoln and worked as a 
Teacher's Aide in the schools and taught 
cross-country skiing in the Carlisle State 
Forest. All this occurred before the 
insurance agency and motherhood. 

While we were talking Alexa played 
intently with her toys, which included two 


Raggedy Ann's dressed in clothes made by 


Nancy. One had been Nancy's childhood 
friend. "I understand that you have been 


doing some sewing for The Old Town Hall 

| Exchange, too." "Yes, I have made buntings, 
mittens, and booties out of Polar Fleece. 

| They seem to sell well. 
various sizes." 


I make them in 
She likes making things for 
the Exchange, which takes 20% of the sale 


| price, because she can have great flexibility 


in design. Nancy explained "I buy the 
material generally at Ralph Jordan or Fabric 
Place. Then I start with an existing pattern 
Nancy explained she 
has two sewing machines, one is called a 
Serger which cuts and binds the seams as she 
goes. Nancy makes her own clothes now and 
has for many years. At one point she did a 
lot of knitting, too. Another interest of 
hers is spinning. She buys the fleece from 
Ellen Raja and Betty Levin. Her spinning 


wheel is from New Zealand. 

Our conversation now drifted toward her 
flower garden where she cultivates nearly an 
acre of garden each spring. I had seen her 
flowers one Spring on a Garden Club tour. 
Although she grows vegetables for herself, 
her business venture is cut flowers. "I like 
to grow the old-fashioned ones but some are 
new and different. I grow both perennials 
and annuals but I am edging toward more 
perennials. My husband is a full partner in 
the gardening." She starts the flowers from 
seeds in her basement under lights in the 
first week of February. The seeds are 
planted in a prepared soil mix and the grow 
lights are placed on a timer. Jim has built 
her shelving for this. In April the plants 
are moved into the greenhouses for a month 
and then into the ground in the first part of 
May. Soon thereafter it is time for her to 
take the flowers to market in Boston which 
she does on Monday and Thursday. For a while 
she dealt with local florists but their 
demand wasn't great enough for her supply. I 
asked Nancy how her interest in flowers was 
nurtured. She explained "both my 
grandmothers gardened. One of my 
grandmothers had a formal garden and I liked 
helping her. This house where we are now is 
the first place I have lived that is open 
enough. When I was growing up on Sandy Pond, 
there were too many trees round.” 

Both Nancy and Jim are part of Codman 
Farm. Nancy said she is really a "support 
person," while Jim is the active one. 
However, this past fall Nancy was in charge 
of judging for the Codman Fair. Another 
interest of Nancy's has been the Codman House 
where she was a tour guide and worked in the 
garden. Nancy is enthusiastic about the 
cutting garden at the Carriage House. She 
has been a part of the crew that restored the 
garden and one spring she planted 
four-hundred seedlings there. 

We talked a little bit about the future of 
Lincoln and Nancy commented on how proud she 
was of the conservation land the town has 
bought. "I don't see many changes. It 
doesn't feel very different from when I was 
growing upon Sandy Pond. I enjoy living 
here." 
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LINCOLN $529,000 


Located at the end of a quiet country lane, this bright colonial offers super 
formal rooms and a stunning new architect-designed family room & kitchen. 
Enjoy the open floor plan, lst floor library, 4 bedrooms, 2 1/5 baths & more. 


KEX 


LINCOLN LOVELY DECOR $290, 000 


This stylish smaller home is beautifully decorated and meticulously maintained. 
Formal decor complements the updated kitchen, lst floor family room and large 
living room. Abuts acres of conservation land. 


LINCOLN YOUNG CONTEMPORARY $599,000 


Beautiful 3 bedroom contemporary in great location. Ideal for a professional 
couple, empty nester or small family. Cathedral ceilings, hardwood floors, 
lst floor master bedroom & beautiful kitchen are a few of the great features. 


LINCOLN FAMILY STARTER $265,000 


This attractive family home boasts 3 bedrooms, 1+ baths, formal dining room, 
big 24! living room, PLUS terrific opportunity to expand as your family grows. 


re A.H. TETRE 
| 94 Lincoln Fi 
(6. 7.com 
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Happy New Year 


LINCOLN $425,000 


A terrific family home boasting 4 bedrooms, 2 full baths, nice living space 
plus a wonderful oversized two car garage. Lovely 2+ acre lot is located 


for an easy commute to Routes 2, 2A or 128, yet enjoys a degree of privacy 
and country charm. 


KKK 


LINCOLN LOWEST PRICE — HIGHEST VALUE! $180, 000 


A charming 2 bedroom, 2 full bath condominium at desirable Todd Pond is avail- 
able now. Enjoy the cozy fireplace all winter, the breezy patio all summer! 


LINCOLN LAND TO BUILD YOUR DREAM HOUSE $180,000 


This lotis "perced" and ready to go! A septic design for a 5 bedroom house is 
included with the sale. 


LINCOLN WATERFRONT CONTEMPORARY $690, 000 


Get ready for the spring sunshine reflecting off the waters of Todd Pond! 
This 12+ room home offers a superb master suite, beautiful views & privacy 
without isolation. 


INC. , Realtor 1 
oln, MA 01773 
908) 369-1250 
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Country 
Flair Fashions 


¢ Individualized styling for the entire family. 
° Specializing in design perms and precision cuts. 


Drop by and visit, or call 259-9177 for an 
appointment. 


Lincoln Road « Lincoln, MA 


Il Capriccio 


ta Belta Ciurcina btw ran 


A very fine meal close to home 


53 Prospect Street 
Waltham 


Tuesday--Saturday 6to10 p.m. 
Sunday 6 to 9 p.m. 


Reservations: 894-2234 
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Fiscal Year 1991 Town Budget 


by Bruce Long, Chairman, Finance Committee 


The Finance Committee began the budget 
review process on January 9. Preliminary 
| budget figures show that a large override will 
be required this year. As we review the two 
year budgets and five year capital plans of 
all boards and departments, we maintain a goal 
| of keeping the tax rate increase at approxi- 
mately the rate of inflation. Due to the 
) small size of the Lincoln budget, small proj- 
| ects or changes in revenue can have a dramatic 
| impact in the short term, making year-to-year 
) fluctuations inevitable. 

As we begin the Fiscal Year 1991 budget 

process, it is clear that the State budget 
| problems will affect the Town of Lincoln. Our 
preliminary revenue projections show a decline 
| in State Aid and a reduction in revenue from 
/ other sources of $424,000. After factoring a 
21/2 percent increase in taxes (the maximum 
| allowed without an override), and offsetting 
charges from the State and County, the proj- 
| ected revenue for Fiscal Year 1991 is $471,000 
less than the current budget year. 


| State Aid 


Last August, cities and towns in Massa- 
| chusetts were informed that State Aid would be 
| reduced for the current budget year which 
| began July 1, 1989. Lincoln's share of State 
| Aid was reduced to a figure approximately 
| $200,000 less than had been budgeted at the 
March town meeting. Due to continuing State 
budget problems, we project State Aid to 
decline in Fiscal Year 1991 by an additional 
$100,000. For planning purposes, we have also 
included a $100,000 reserve representing the 
potential of further cuts in the current 
budget year. The Legislature continues to 
debate tax savings plans and new revenues. 


Many of the proposals involving savings at the 
State level have negative budget consequences 
at the municipal level. These changes at the 
State level are being monitored and will be 
factored into budget projections. 

In Fiscal Year 1989, Lincoln depended on 
State Aid for 15.2 percent of our total reve- 
nues. The state average was 30.2 percent, 
with large cities such as Boston (36.9 per- 
cent), Worcester (44.1 percent), and Fall 
River (59.1 percent) pushing the average 
higher. Lincoln is comparable with surround- 
ing towns such as Sudbury (13.6 percent), 
Wayland 13.9 percent), Lexington (11.9 per- 
cent) and Concord (12.3 percent). In Fiscal 
Year 1990, after the State Aid reductions, 
Lincoln will receive only 11.8 percent of our 
revenues from State Aid. For Fiscal Year 
1991, and the foreseeable future, we are 
forecasting this number to continue to de- 
cline. 


Other Revenues 


Other Revenue (Local Receipts, Other 
Available Funds and Free Cash) represented 25 
percent of our total revenues in Fiscal Year 
1990. Included in these amounts are invest- 
ment income, building fees, fines, and other 
miscellaneous items. Fiscal Year 1990 reve- 
nues included two unusual and non-recurring 
items that resulted in a revenue windfall of 
$340,000. Investment income, which increases 
when the town is involved in building proj- 
ects, is expected to decline to historical 
levels in Fiscal Year 1991, resulting in a 
reduction of revenue from the prior year of 
$141,000. 

For Fiscal Year 1991, the reduction in 
Local Receipts ($109,000) and Other Available 
Funds ($463,000) are offset by the increased 
application of Free Cash ($148,000). Ona net 
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Tehee Natural Gourmet 


Concord's Finest 
Gourmet and Natural Food Emporium 


Soin Us 


Sor Oo ee VARY on 
SATURDAY 5 TAN. 2.0™ \Oam~ Dem 


PuTNEY'S “PASTAS .Dr CHANGS HERB TEAS 
BELGIAN WAFFLES « VIC MAPLE SYRUP 
Open Monday - Saturday, 8:30 A.M. - 6:30 P.M. 
Thursdays until 8:30 P.M. 


98 Commonwealth Avenue, West Concord, 
MA 01742, 508-371-7573 


LOTTE LAMA 
STELLA 


DARBY /BOZZA 
WOODWORKING 


Elegant Custom Furniture 
Wall Systems and Cabinets 
Wood Carving 

Antique Restoration 


All work custom designed. 
Traditional or Contemporary 


11 (Rear) Lewis Street P.O. Box 642) 
Lincoln, MA 01773 


(617) 259-0260 


pares 


+ ££ & 


saw! avings 


West Newton, 244-2000; Wayland, 358-5116; Se 443-8831; 
Lincoln, 259-0510; Sherborn, 655-6077. 
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basis, Other Revenues are forecast to decline 
by $424,000. 


Expenses 


The reduction in State Aid and Other 
Revenue for Fiscal Year 1991 make the budget- 
ing process extremely difficult. The Finance 
Committee asked all departments, boards, and 
committees to prepare a level-funded budget, 
as well as a budget showing a 10 percent 
reduction in expenditures. An across-the- 
board cut in all programs of this magnitude 
would be necessary to comply with Proposition 
2 1/2. Several areas of the budget are "un- 
controllable” in the short term. Included in 
this classification are Debt Service, and 
other required or mandated expenses (Pension 
Fund, Health Insurance, Property & Indemnity 
insurance, Waste Disposal). Exclusive of 
debt, these items represent approximately 14 
percent of the budget, and continue to grow at 
a rate of 15 percent to 20 percent per year. 
Additionally, salaries, which represent ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the town budget must 
remain competitive with surrounding towns and 
private industry. 

At the early stages of the budget pro- 
cess, the Finance Committee projects expenses 
by applying percentage increases to last 
year's expenditures. Also added are any 
warrant articles of which we are aware, and 
any routine warrant articles for equipment 
replacement and ongoing maintenance projects. 
These preliminary projections show an overall 
growth in the budget of 7 percent, exclusive 
of warrant articles. When warrant articles 
for both years are included, the budget in- 
crease is a more modest 4 percent. 

When the revenue shortfall is added to 
the budget increase, the projected override 
required is $934,000. 

The Finance Committee is meeting cur- 
rently with all boards, committees, and de- 
partments. At that time we will have actual 
budgets prepared by all boards and depart- 
ments, and a better understanding of the 
magnitude of the override requiredThe Finance 
Committee and Selectmen do not consider an 
override of $900,000+ to be acceptable. We 
will be working throughout the budget process 
to revise our revenue forecasts, pare budgets, 
and review warrant articles. Our meeting 
schedule is shown below. All meetings are 
held at the Town offices, and begin at 8:00 
p-m. unless otherwise indicated. We urge you 
to attend any meeting and voice your opinion 
about the budget of the department scheduled. 
It is extremely important that Lincoln taxpay- 
ers remain informed about the budget, and we 
look forward to your input. 


Date Board Time Liaison 


Tues. 1/16 Library 8:00 p.m. R. Adkins 
Fire & Police8:45 p.m. K. McHugh 


Thurs. 1/18 COA 8:00 p.m. P. Sugar 
Housing 8:30 p.m. K. McHugh 

P. Sugar 

Health 9:15 p.m. L. Leape 

Tues. 1/23 Assessors 8:00 p.m. R. Adkins 


Conservation 8:30 p.m. K. McHugh 
Recreation 9:15 p.m. J. Robbat 


Wed. 1/24 LSRHS 8:00 p.m. (Sudbury) 


Preliminary Future Dates: 

01/30 Wrap up and outline report 
02/06 Edit Report (Report due 2/12) 
03/06 Discuss Warrant Articles 
03/15 Budget Hearing 


03/24 Town Meeting 


03/26 Town Elections 


hy 


i 


GIRAFFE ¢ ZEBRA 
SOCKS ET-SirtS 


“Something “Special 


THE MALL AT LINCOLN STANON 
LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN) .MA 


(617) 259 -O54u4. 
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CHRISTOPHER PARK 


20 LEWIS STREET 
LINCOLN, MASS. 
259-8717 


Glassic Painting 


INTERIOR / EXTERIOR / ORYWALL 
COMMERCIAL OR RESIDENTIAL 
ONLY QUALITY PAINTS, PRIMERS, SEALERS 
AND STAINS ARE USED 
GUARANTEED |! ! 


ALWAYS FREE ESTIMATES 
fully insured 


FLORENTINE 
FRAMES 


Come in and visit our expanded 
new store offering... 
¢ Large selection of wood frames 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
¢ Needlepoint blocked and framed 
- Posters & Prints > Photo Albums 
¢ Unbeatable prices ¢ Fast service 
All work is expertly done on the premises by our professional 
picture framer with more than ten years of experience. 


Mone 05: +. OS 4: - - az 


478 Boston Post Rd. “aes Center 
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SERVING THE METRO WEST AND GREATER BOSTON 


Dragon Candy 


OOO 


Delight McColl 


2, 


I love you my little one, 

yes I surely do. 

There's no good thing I wouldn't do 
for my little you. 

I'd give you ice cream 

or a ride 

on a magic horse, 

a ride along 

a mountain path 

beside a water course. 


XOXO 


g. 
xX 


Oe 


Old books bought & sold 


I'd take you to ses oF 
, Ss ees CF 7 Ye 
the dragon s den DK PX KKK KKK KKK LOGS 
to eat his treasure store —r 
and when you'd had us Bonnie Bracker 
enough of it, eS Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 
we'd wait <4 17 WALDEN STREET 
and eat some more. ce CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
x 617-371-0180 
copyright 1990 Delight McColl ©, Mone - Saturday 10-5 
x 
Get Ready 
Walking for Valentine's 
and St.Patrick s Days 
I am 


At 


West Concord 5 &10 


of course 


an old woman. 
My feet 


chew the snow 


Housewares & Hardware 
and soften the ground School & Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 


for Spring. Toys & Games 
Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 
106 Commonwealth Avenue 
Copyright K. M. Klasson 1990 West Concord 


369-9011 
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TRAVEL 


SyPi R IONiG..B R ELA K 


LINCOLN TRAVEL PRESENTS EXCITING NEW DESTINATIONS FOR 1990 


..- ANTARCTICA AND THE SUBANTARCTIC WITH SOCIETY EXPEDITIONS 
..-CRUISE THE SPICE ISLANDS OF INDONESIA 
...-THE PANTANAL AND AMAZON REGIONS OF BRAZIL 

..TRAIN TRAVEL THROUGH EUROPE WITH ABERCROMBIE AND KENT 


...TENTING ON THE ZAMBEZI, PLUS GORILLA TRACKING IN RWANDA 
.- ANNA KARENINA - RUSSIA BY PRIVATE TRAIN 


We look forward to discussing these and other travel 
destinations with you....Happy Holidays from all of us. 


The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln, MA 01773 
617-259-8168 
Cynthia Hill, President 


POLYGON CONSTRUCTION INC. 


LINCOLN, MA 
Quality Design & Carpentry for all types of 


RENOVATIONS & ADDITIONS 
LICENSED @ INSURED @e DEPENDABLE e REFERENCES 
12 Years Exp. 


Call Stephen Miller (617) 259-1533 
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oN, OW. YO U_R TO WN 
a quiz about Lincoln 


1. On what street was there a pickle factory? 13. What is the surface of the town tennis 
2. Is the spelling Peirce or Pierce Road? courts? 
3. How many watering troughs are there? 14. There is a weather vane on the police 
4. Which town board administers variances? station. What does it depict? 
5. What is the name of the Town Engineer? 15. Where is the Superintendent of School's 
6. How many gas stations are in Lincoln? office? 
7. How many mail boxes (including those in 16. Strats' Place was built last year. 

the post offices) are there in town? Who is it named after? 
8. Does Lincoln have a recreation department? 17. Does Lincoln have a Department of 
9. Does our town water contain fluoride? Public Works? 
10. Where is the Council on Aging located? 18. How many school busses does Lincoln own? 
11. Who is the chairperson of the Selectmen? 19. Where is Bushy Island? 
12. Which grades are in Brooks School? 20. Where in Lincoln can you buy underwear? 
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PATAGONIA & other fine clothes 
TREK & all sorts of great bikes 
FISCHER, SALOMON skis, boots 
CAR RACKS by YAKIMA 
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LINCOLN 
GUIDE SERVICE 


4152 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 
Telephone 259-4411 
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WE'RE BACKER! 
Fresh Maine Shrimp 
From Real Maine People 


Shell On Cooked Fresh Maine 
Medium __ Ready to Eat 


Delicious 
SHRIMP SCALLOPS & CRABMEAT 
ALSO HADDOCK 


Available at both locations: 
Corner of Piper Road and Route 2, Acton 
and 
Beckongreen’s Garden Center at Nine Acre Corner, Concord 
Wed., Thurs., Frl. & Sat. Only 10.m. till SOLD OUT! 
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Jazzmen of Lincoln 


Roger Harris 


by Bill Poisson 


This is the seventh in a series of 
profiles of Lincolnians who play jazz as an 
avocation. Ed. 


The world of jazz has its classic cases 
of the "rags-to-riches" syndrome: a thirteen- 
year-old learning to play cornet in a New 
Orleans waif's home, emerging as a star side- 
man with King Oliver's Creole Jazz Band only 
ten years later, thus launching one of the 
most fabulous careers in the history of Ameri- 
| can entertainment (Louis Armstrong) or another 
ghetto kid (one of twelve siblings) studying 
Clarinet in a Chicago settlement house, ulti- 
mately kicking off the Swing Era in 1935 
(Benny Goodman). But, for every virtuoso like 
these two (and many more not quite so spectac-— 
ular) uncounted thousands of other fortunate 
young people have discovered jazz, and a 
| talent for playing it. Although they find it 
impractical to make a career of music, most of 
these people will tell you that jazz has had 
a powerful impact that usually lasts a life- 
time. 

Roger Williams Harris (he is a descen- 
dant of the founder of "Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations") is a typical example 
of this larger group. Born and raised in 
Newton, he coveted an older brother's ukulele 
while the family was summering at Little 
Sebago Lake, and stole every possible opportu- 
nity to sneak the instrument up to his own 
room, where he taught himself to finger some 
of the basic chords. The following year saw 
the Harrises in Maine, where a friendly teen- 
/ager in the neighborhood initiated Roger into 
the mysteries of the steel guitar. 

That fall, having saved what he hoped 
was enough money, Roger, accompanied by his 
brother, make it into Kray's Music Store in 
Boston, where he bought himself a good sound- 
ing guitar for five dollars. He developed 
sufficient aptitude and confidence over the 
next months of practicing, to recruit a small 
band — trumpet, saxophone, piano and drums 
(with himself on guitar) - all students at 
Newton High. 

Then came their first gig! A Saturday 
dance at the Second Congregational Church in 
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West Newton. Now calling themselves "Jolly 
Roger and his Buccaneers" the band received 
the tidy sum of one dollar per man ... these 
were the Depression years, of course. 

About this time, Peter Stephens, a 
friend whose brother was at Dartmouth, played 
for Roger several 78's the brother had brought 
home from college. These records, made by 
people like Bix Beiderbecke, Henry "Red" 
Allen, Coleman Hawkins among others, made a 
profound impression on Roger, being the first 
JAZZ (as opposed to "pop") records he had ever 
heard. Hawkins' tenor saxophone particularly 
intrigued him. As it happened, he was becom- 
ing dissatisfied with merely playing rhythm 
guitar in his band, so before heading up to 
Meredith, New Hampshire, and the Harris family 
homestead the following summer, he arranged to 
borrow a tenor saxophone. Armed with this, 
plus a copy of "How to Play the Saxophone in 
Fifteen Minutes," he found refuge in an old 
barn, and did his woodshedding. He learned 
the fingering, and how to read, and worked on 
developing his tone. 

Back in Newton, Roger switched from 
guitar to tenor, and added more sidemen, 
expanding the band to nine pieces, "Roger 
Harris and His Men of Note." A milestone in 
the career of this band was their being en- 
gaged by the Meat Cutters Local. (One of its 
members, the butcher at the Newton A&P was the 
man on whom Roger's mother relied to keep the 
Harris larder supplied with choice cuts of 
beef, probably accounting for Roger's band 
getting the date to play at their Annual 
Dance, at the Raymor Ballroom in Boston.) 

This was like a dream for the young "Men 
of Note” — playing on the same bandstand that 
had been graced by the great Bunny Berigan, 
Artie Shaw, Billie Holiday and other jazz 
stars of the thirties. But, the reality was 
a letdown — hardly anyone came! It dawned on 
the bandsmen that the event was primarily a 
fund-raising ploy, like a Policemen's Ball, 
and purchasers of tickets weren't really 
expected to attend. The Raymor manager was 
unhappy with these conditions, and, hoping to 
lure at least a few dancers off the sidewalk, 
he pleaded with the band to "play something 
loud." Roger recalls that they must have 
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NINE ACRE 
CHIROPRACTIC 


LINCOLN, MASS. 259- 9000 


HEATING OILS 
GASOLINE 


Dr. Mitchel Friedman we 


1620 Sudbury Road 
Concord, Ma. 01742 Hours and Home Visits 
(508) 369-7452 By Appointment 


H.B. KNOWLES, INC. 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS 
24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 


LINCOLN 
AUTOMOTIVE 
| NX Cc FRAN YERARDI, PRESIDENT 


WHERE QUALITY REPAIR WORK DOESN'T COST. . . IT PAYS 


MUSINSKY & ASSOCIATES 


SCHOOL AND TEOREEGE 
CONSULEING MeSERVICE 


——— 


Are you struggling with 
educational choices? 


Expert 
omestic 

Do you need help with Foreign ce D ; 

college planning? Auto Repair 


Advice on secondary school 
placement? 


* wk & FREE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY * *& © 


FMC COMPUTERIZED | 

We offer a full range of services for Tore, akbred oe 
students and their families: college “I 
counseling, educational testing, tutor- | hy 63 arincestone 
ing, SAT prep. . ‘ 
ba wig ROAD SERVICE _* TOWING SERVICE | 
Free informational interviews 

available by appointment. 170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD [RTE. 117], LINCOLN. MASS. 


h 
“ 


Call (617) 899-5759 


259-0332 
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played "One O'Clock Jump" at least a half 
dozen times that night. But, despite the 
absence of all those meatcutters and their 
wives, it was a memorable evening for the 
musicians. 

The "Men of Note" were kept busy playing 
fraternity parties and college dances around 
the area. They used demo discs cut on acetate 
blanks with a Webcore home-recorder for pub- 
licity, and to attract people who needed a 
dance band. After High School, Roger matricu- 
lated at Northeastern University. He had been 
doubling on clarinet for some time now, and 
one evening made an impression on a fellow 
student playing piano in a jam session — Alex 
Hayner, from Needham. “Hey! I just played 
with a guy who sounds just like Benny Good- 


man!" Hayner told his hometown friend, and 
associate in the NEU Dance Band, Ridgely 
Shepherd. On the strength of this report, 


Shepherd recruited Harris as featured clari- 
netist with the Bacchanalians, which already 
had a four-man sax section in its fourteen- 
piece personnel. This was the beginning of a 
friendship between Roger and trumpet-man 
Shepherd that is even closer today. 

Roger Harris' “Quart O'Swing," a five- 
piece unit, was the "band-within-the-band" 
formed by the Men of Note to play on dates 
when a big band was not needed. This was the 
group chosen by Nelson Bragg, a top radio 
personality of the day at WCOP, when pioneer- 
ing Boston Radio Station, WMEX, on Brookline 
Avenue invited him to produce a weekly live 
jazz show for their experimental TV station. 
There were at that time only a small number of 
Ty sets in the Boston area, one of them lo- 
cated in the station's reception room. Rog- 
er's brother, Leighton, photographed the band 
as it appeared on the tiny screen —- in all 
probability the first time ever that jazz was 
seen (and heard) on television. The show was 
staged weekly for several months —- a truly 
historic event, for 1941. 

Roger suspended his college career to 
enlist as an Aviation Cadet (Navigation) in 
11943. Unceremoniously reduced to private and 
put on KP when he opted not to sign up for a 
three-year hitch, just before getting his 
wings, he and a few like-minded ex-cadets 
protested vigorously, getting coverage in Time 
and Newsweek, and the attention of General 
"Hap" Arnold, then chief of the Army Air 
Forces (AAF). Arnold ordered the restoration 
of the cadets' status. Later Roger, who had 
taken his guitar with him when he joined up, 
landed in the guitar chair of the San Marcos 
(Texas) AAFB swing band, many of whose person- 
nel had pedigrees including membership in name 
bands such as Woody Herman's, Tommy Dorsey's 
and the like. This was invaluable experience 
for Harris, and when he was mustered out in 
1945 he came back to Boston, transferred to BU 


and lost no time in re-forming the Men of 
Note, and getting lots of college work. For 
a time, the band was inspired by the presence 
of a young alto saxophone star to be, Charlie 
Mariano, who would go on to play with Nat 
Pierce, Stan Kenton, Shelly Manne and others, 
and would in 1959 be married to famed pianist 
Toshiko Akiyoshi. 

After graduation from BU, the necessity 
for a steady income drove Roger to the worka- 
day world of magazine advertising (Harper's 
Bazaar, McCalls's), which involved frequent 
travel, so that band work had to be cut back; 
eventually, the Men of Note were disbanded. 
But Roger's interest in music was unabated; he 
and various roommates established a Boston 
base in the Back Bay, in a roomy ground-floor 
apartment that became known as the “Batch 
Hatch." 

This place quickly developed into a 
haven for resident and visiting jazz musi- 
cians; George Wein, Pee Wee Russell, Billie 
Holiday were sometime participants in parties 
of a hundred or more guests. One such bash 
included most of the cast of "New Faces," then 
having a Boston try-out. During this period 
Roger realized a long-held ambition to study 
piano.... For more than two years, he prac- 
ticed at least two hours a day, using his 
entree at WCOP to practice on their studio 
Steinway at odd hours. His goal of piano 
mastery was almost within reach when this 
program came to a sudden halt — he married a 
classical pianiste. Like many before him, 
Roger found that wedded bliss was not com- 
patible with active musicianship. Although he 
stopped playing, music continued to be an 
important part of his social life, but Lt 
gradually slipped into the background as his 
family started to grow. 

Roger credits Classic Jazz at Lincoln 
Library (CJALL) with rekindling his interest 
in jazz, from May 1983. Roger was one of 
several of today's regulars who attended the 
first CJALL session, and he has missed very 
few of approximately seventy-five programs 
presented since then. In fact, he has hosted 
a program himself, for the past several years. 
Recently, he had his tenor sax rehabilitated 
at the legendary Rayburn's near Symphony Hall, 
and with his wife Evelyn has formed "The 
Harris Trio minus One." A few weeks ago, they 
provided the accompaniment for all four per- 
formances of the Lincoln Players "Cabaret" at 
Bemis Hall, with Roger doubling on snare drum 
for the dance numbers. He is also working on 
his clarinet, trying to find the right combi- 
nation of reed and mouthpiece to produce the 
sounds he used to make. 

Today, 80 many years after he plunked 
his first ukulele chord, Roger Harris still 
fills important moments in his life with the 
music called "jazz." iz 
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Selectmen: Harriet Todd 
; Susan C. Fargo, Chairman 
Warren Flint, Jr. 


The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers 
the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday 
night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town 
Offices building and are open to the public. Although a lot 
of it is routine, we offer an overview. 


During the period covered (September & Octo- CONTRACTS — during the period, the Selectmen 


ber) the following items, inter alia, were entered into contracts on behalf of the Town 
discussed by the Lincoln Selectmen: with: 
* Norman Boiler Heating for new Town 
TOWN MEETING Offices Noiler 
* 1990 Town Meeting scheduled for March x F & P Contracting, Inc. for painting 
24th Tower Rd. house 
LAND & AGRICULTURE SOLID WASTE 
* Proposed development of checklist for * Work approved for landfill to 
use in obtaining permits for addi- repair/prevent erosion into wet- 
tions to houses lands nearby. 
FINANCIAL PEOPLE 
* Transfers from Reserve Fund approved: * Committee Appointments & Reappointments: 
$22,700 for new boiler & burner - Minuteman Home Care - R. Morey 
for Town Offices; - Scholarship Fund - A. Hall 
$2,300 for related plumbing and - Hanscom Fld Adv Comm - R. Theriault 
asbestos removal - Recreation - R. Wiggin 
* Ogden Codman Trust donated $8,000 to - Arts Council - Trish Adams 
LSRHS, being Lincoln's share for - Matadepera - J. Quelch, E. Smith, S. 
"mM. L. King Action Project" Stason, J.B.Greeson, J.B.Greeson 
* No changes to Tax Classification for Jr., M. Meyer, J. Walker 
PV 1990 - Farrar Pond Trusts - W. Constable 
| HOUSING * Committee Resignations: 
* Mill St. house built by Minuteman - Conservation - Barbara Walther 
VoTech rented by Town for sublease * Special Mention: 
to Town or School employees - Police Dep. Chief C. Doyle, Sergeant 
REGIONAL & STATE D. Davis, Inspector A. Bowles, 
* Mass. Municipal Association petition Officers oss rt ezgeraldjen. shallecu, 
regarding mandatory distribution of G. Mahoney, K. Mooney were commen- 
tax revenues to cities and towns ded 


not supported Highway Sup't V. De Amicis commended 
* Hanscom: possible expansion of East by Lincoln Public Schools 

Coast Aerotech school Water Sup't P. Allen commended by 
* Revised Cambridge Watershed Protection Recreation Dep't 

Legislation received and reviewed LSRHS Sup't Dr. M. King on behalf of 


LIBRARY, SCHOOLS & RECREATION LSRHS 2nd place in Dalton Trophy 
* Leases for space at schools signed for athletic awards 
Magic Garden, L.E.A.P., & C.A.S.E. - Harris Roen, new Chief Ranger for 
| TRAFFIC & RAIL Conservation Commission 
* Detailed MBTA plans for train station NEW FIXTURES 
received and discussed - construc-— * A stone wall was approved to prevent 
tion to proceed in 1990 as MA fis- parking on Sandy Pond Rd 
cal condition allows. * "No Parking" signs on Library Lane to 
* DeCordova event parking at schools and prevent blocking Donaldsons' 
resulting problems driveway. 
* MA Dept of Public Works plan for Rt. 2 * Possible new outside and inside pay 
Traffic Study and related problems phones to be installed at Library 


* Safety issues arising from bicycling 
on roads instead of bike paths 


(material gathered by Joe Lufkin) 
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Send an invitation. 
Wrap a gilt. 
OW a party. 


The best way to make sure your party 
goes off with a bang is to begin at 
Cooleys Marco Polo. You can’t miss 
our newly-enlarged area featuring 
Concord’s best selection of 
beautiful wrapping papers, 
ribbons and bows, paper 
plates and napkins. 
Colorful cards for all 
occasions and Colonial 4 
Candles to set the mood. £ 


ee, 


Welcome your guests with a 
sturdy doormat customized 
with your name and one of 
our selected patterns. And 
please their eyes with our 
wastebaskets and umbrella 
stands. 
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Dear Townspeople, 


If you don't want to read about education or words of wisdom from the 
candidates, we suggest you close this magazine now and go plan your 
spring garden. But when you finish with the seed catalogues, come 
back and read about conservation in town with J. Quincy Adams or in 
Africa with Delia Owens. 


Perhaps you are at town meeting reading this letter, daydreaming about 
a condo in Florida; but before you pack up, check our real estate ads 
and the article by Eleanor Fitzgerald. Then go home and plant your 
spring garden, to enjoy the spring and summer. You may be around for 
awhile. 


Indeed, we are indebted to the candidates who wrote for us and all 
those who contributed articles about education in our schools. 


See you on Election Day - Monday, March 26. 


fab Carol 
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J. Quincy Adams — Open Space Architect 


By Kemon Taschioglou 
PARI 
RUBBISH, THE BOLD PLAN, AND GENES 


Until Quincy Adams addressed the Lincoln 
Garden Club in 1965, the town's focus in land 
conservation had been repeatedly iterated, but 
limited: to preserve the town's rural character and 
to protect its water supply. No one had previously 
articulated an all-encompassing plan that would 
embrace over one third of the town into conserva- 
tion land. At that meeting Quincy did so. 

This year marks Quincy's ninth as chair of the 
Lincoln Conservation Commission and his twenty- 
ninth as a member - probably the longest volun- 
teer tenure of a Lincoln town officer, ever. 
During that period, he has worked to get others 
to give, he has given of himself, and of his own 
land. 

Most recently, in character with little fanfare 
or formal announcement, he donated as an outright 
gift to the Town over twelve and one-half acres 
of magnificent fields which are in front of his 
house. 


"RUBBISH" TO A 30-FOOT SETBACK 

Although the real beginning was in his genes 
and upbringing, as we shall see, Quincy's career 
as open space architect started on the floor of 
the 1961 Annual Town Meeting, where he referred 
to a state regulation calling for only a 30-foot 
minimum septic-system setback from reservoirs as 
"rubbish." He thereby helped convince the Town to 
purchase the Garland Land on the shores of Sandy 
Pond and soon found himself appointed to the 
Conservation Commission. 


"HERE WE GO!" 

To prepare for this meeting Quincy traced the 
three-foot map of Lincoln roads painted on a 
Town Hall wall that indicated land acquisitions to 
date and the major aspects of the seminal Braun- 
Eliot report of 1958. He took the tracing home to 
his office-library-drawing room, studied it, and 
concluded he had little new to say. "There was 
nothing cohesive about the way we were taking 
the land. It clearly was a design problem." So he 
set out to design. 

He added to the wetland and other acquisitions 
on his tracing in color, depicting large open 
spaces of pasture, woodlands, and swamp, encom- 
passing a couple of thousand acres, to pull 
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together the Town into one large integrated 
network of interconnected land and water. He 
casually presented it to the Garden Club as a 
proposal to consider for land conservation. The 
response was electrifying and enthusiastic. 

The following Sunday, Bob Lemire, newly- 
appointed Conservation Commission chair, came to 
visit Quincy seeking advice on direction for the 
Commission, little knowing that the meeting would 
change his life. "Here we go!" was Bob's response 
when Quiney showed him the tracing. 


BOLD AND EXPANSIVE 

The plan was bold and expansive. It pushed 
conservation thinking way beyond the limits of the 
Town's most idealistic dreams. Whoever saw the 
map embraced the concept immediately. There was 
no question of its desirability, only the practical 
problem of how to achieve it and to pay for it. 

Quincey just knew that it was right for the 
Town of Lincoln, that others would see it, and. 
that others would find ways to accomplish it. In: 
fact, the plan was soon treated in the spirit of a 
"manifest destiny" for Lincoln, and it was indeed 
occasionally referred to that way. 

Quincy also knew that the Town had the vast 
array of skills complementing his own to make it 


happen: entrepreneurs; financial planners; legal’ 
expertise in taxes, zoning, estate planning, and’ 
real estate law; naturalists; politicians; : 


hydrologists; farmers; and landscape architects - 
as well as the Lincoln Land Conservation Trust,. 
the newly-formed Rural Land Foundation, and’ 
many citizens willing to work. 

He knew instinctively not to fear the political 
ramifications of this plan. It made so much good’ 
sense to many people. There was little danger 
that the landowners involved, who may have had’ 
other ideas for their properties, would be likely to’ 
take action to prevent the plan's fulfillment, that 
revealing it would suddenly raise property values. 

Doubtless, Quincey inherited this courage from a 
family that spawned political and industrial leaders» 
for three centuries. 

But none of those presidents and industrialists: 
displayed any of Quincy's artistic competence. 
Quincey will tell you where it came from: "My 
mother (Marion Morse, older sister of Tom Morse’ 
who now lives on another branch of Old Concord 
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'ness. He is 


Road) had an artistic flair, she drew. My first 
cousin on my mother's side was also an artist. I 
designed a house for her in Blue Hill, Maine.” 


ARCHITECTURE AND WOOD 

Quincy did select architecture as a career. His 
first two depression-era jobs, after studying at 
‘Harvard and Columbia, were working on Boston's 
I.J. Fox building as outside man checking con- 
struction and next, helping to convert the East 
Boston dump into Suffolk Downs. "In the first 
year, I never spent any time in an office." 

And he addressed Lincoln's conservation issues 
not as a map maker, but as an architect. He dealt 
with land in ways that would be described with 
words such as_ form, function, arrangement, 
character, style, scale, size, linkage, awareness, 
shapes and their relationship to each other. 

His avoecation is marine architecture, which he 
expresses in wood, "I was always good with wood. 
I got interested in boats. It started when I was 
very small, spending summers at the family home 
in the Glades in Scituate. I would go down to the 
docks to help with boats coming in." What started 
as a project to teach his father wood carving 
resulted in his on-going project to carve in models 
| a history of hull design, starting with the Vikings 
| and reaching to the modern day. 

Visit his office-library-drawing room, you will 
find a dozen or so half-hull wooden ship models 
| arranged in chronological sequence displayed on 
| panels on the wall. 


A FIRM VISIONARY 
With the combined personal style of an English 
country squire and a Yankee farmer, and the 

obvious facial traces of both his presidential 
' antecedents (Adamsesque, if you will), Quincy was 
the organizing and the driving force behind the 
Open Space Plan. 

Another venerable, land-gifting town father 
says of him, "I always liked Quincy in his firm- 
insistent and stubborn." These are 
virtues without which many of the obstacles in 
dealing with landowners and other strong-minded 
members of Conservation Commissions over the 
past thirty years could never have been overcome. 

A fellow member of the Conservation Commis- 
sions comments: "He is hard to reckon with when 
he is mad. He is not a person you would take on 
unless you were prepared for battle. Yet he has 
no adversaries. He couldn't have any. 

"Quiney had the vision for the town, and that 
vision is embodied in the Open Space Plan. It is 
embodied in Quincy, but the vision is the ac- 
complishment of the Open Space Plan, and what 
Lincoln should be. 

"l was thinking back about what I admired 
most in Quincy. He was scared of nothing. 
Something comes before us, and he doesn't give a 
damn what the circumstances are and how big the 
fight is. He would say, 'We are going to get 
there, we are going to make this happen, and that 
is all there is to it. 


AN OUTDOORSMAN WITH A LOVE OF LINCOLN 

He has successfully imbued the young of the 
Town with his love of Lincoln and its natural 
forms. As one youthful member of the Conserva- 
tion Commission said, "Quincy is just a down-to- 
earth outdoorsman and a planner. Quincy will tell 
you he has seen mink tracks up behind the wood 
pile, that he heard coyotes call in back of the 
barn, and that the barn owl was calling the night 
before. 

"He will tell you in: detail of the chestnut 
blight story and the double-leafed hemlock down 
in Pleasant Meadow. As the trail goes across Bob 
Booth's - just at the trail crossing, there is a big 
hemloek right on the western side. 

"I think it was his grandfather, C.F. Adams, 
who planted it. It has a double needle. Most 
hemlocks have a single twig, and off that twig 
are single, flattened, oblong needles. And on this 
one, some needles go up, and some needles go 
down. It actually has two rows of needles. Quincy 
refers to the double hemlock and the double- 
needled hemlock. 

"He has all these understandings of outdoor 
life. That's what encourages his vision and has 
given him the vision he has now. He has roamed 
so many of these woods, ridden through so many 
of these parcels. That's what feeds his love of 
preservation. I think that's what does it." 


First in a three-part series. Next: ABSTRAC- 
TIONS, NECKLACES, AND RINGS ® 
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IT’S TIME TO "SPRING"... 


COBURN FARM 
This new 4600 sf house with stat 
of the art amenities sets a new 
standard of excellence for the 
discriminating buyer. $829,000. 


IN "OLDE LINCOLN CENTER" 
Impeccably restored 18th Century 
residence, combining all the up- 
to-date conveniences of new con- 
struction. $799,000. 


CLIFFTOP SETTING 
One of the most elegant contem- 
poraries near Boston. Quality 
construction, privacy, high style. 
$775,000. 


SERVING YOU IN THE COUNTRY TOWNS WEST OF BOSTON... 


Sheila Harding, G.R.I. Nancy Murphy, G.R.I. 
Lois Krasilovsky 


W. Robert Pearmain, G.R.I. Elizabeth Kimnach 
Eleanor Fitzgerald, G.R.I. Jeanine Taylor 


Sandra Van Dyke, Office Mgr. Carol Mankowich Ce) 
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...LNTO A NEW HOME!! 


LOCATION, LOCATION! 
Charm of a bygone era. Wonderful 
house with front and side porch 
overlooking usable acre. $425,000. 


ENJOY THE BEST OF BOTH WORLDS 
Single family living with condo 
conveniences. Rare, detached 
unit at Lincoln Ridge. $434,500. 


LARGE AND SUNNY 
Expanded Cape with flexible floor 
plan. One acre lot on a quiet 


street in family neighborhood. 
$347,500. 


= 


We offer condominium living beyond comparison! Choice offerings at 
Farrar Pond Village: 2 BR units from $255,000; 3 BR townhouses from 
$275,000; 3 BR pond views from $319,000. PLUS! 2+ BR townhouse at 
Greenridge, $229,000. 


NINE LEWIS STREET ® LINCOLN, MA 01773 
617 @ 259-9700 508 @ 443-5299 
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Update: The Lincoln School Foundation 


Kally Kumler 


Last Spring the newly assembled Lincoln 
School Foundation Trustees agreed to raise 
$50,000. By the end of last September the goal 


| had been surpassed. 


The Foundation's maiden effort was made with 


| only a vision - no resume; so this first milestone 


should be credited to a commitment to local 
public education shared by the Foundation's 


| founding members. They were willing to take a 
| flyer and find out if The Foundation could 


positively affect the quality of our schools with 


| grants which: 1. Encourage teacher initiative and 


professional development; 2. Enhance classroom 


| instruction and; 3. Foster greater collaboration 


between the schools and resources in the 


| community. Here is our first grants list. Awarded 


this winter, it will be followed by Spring grants 
awarded in May. 


Professional Developmen ran 


*Lego-Logo - Sue Ludden and Paddy Matloff, Hartwell 
' School - $1,360: To create a Lego - Logo curriculum for 
| grades 2 and 3: work during the summer, purchase of 


materials, and initiation of a curriculum integrating art and 


| technology through manipulatives and robotics. 


*Language Arts Workshop - Linda Razzano, All Primary 
Schools - $2500: To provide workshops ,on the whole 
language approach to reading and writing, led by author/ 
educator Bill Martin Jr., for Hartwell and Hanscom parents, 
students, and teachers. 
*Artist / Educator Interchange Program - Donna 
Lubin, All Primary Schools - $4,200: Six teachers will 
participate in an intensive, residential, eight day program 
designed to foster the use of the arts in everyday curriculum, 
as well as spark the use of local cultural opportunities. 
*Language Arts Courses - Edith Baxter and Becky 
Eston, Hartwell School - $875: To study literature for the 
young reader, offered at Simmons and a workshop given by 
Terry Johnson author of Literacy and Learning. 
Instructional Enhancemen ran 
*Musical Health Show - Cindy Anthony, Hartwell School - 
$350: To present "Slim Goodbody” a widely acclaimed 
musical health show informing children about body systems 
and healthy habits. 
*Tribal Rhythms - Pam Anzaloi, Hanscom Primary School 
- $400: A performance that involves the audience in music, 
story telling and making and performing with hand made 


’ instruments. 


*Creation of Big Books and Flannel Board Stories 
- Anita Paoletti, Hanscom Primary - $1200: To produce 
customized language arts materials which can be duplicated 
and shared throughout the system. 

mmuni I ration Gran 
* Drumlin Farm - Field Studies Program - Betty 
Harrington, Children's Program Coordinator / All Schools - 
$6488: Tie into existing school curriculum a comprehensive 
program on farming, natural history and ecology; each part of 
the program is geared to suit the interests and capabilities of 
the various grade levels. 
*The Case of the Empty House - Barbara Levy, 
Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities/ 
Middle Schools $2000: To introduce historiography to 
middle school students through an active investigation of 
various types of primary source materials available at the 
Codman House, and to encourage generalization of these 
concepts in the classroom with teacher presentations and 
idea packets. 
*Science Week - Anne Crosby, PTA Board / Brooks 
School and Hartwell School - $700: To expand "Science 
week", a collaborative effort involving teachers, 
administration and the PTA. The focus this year was "water". 
Funds were needed to bring in a variety of outside 
resources. 
*"Pegasus,"A Student Literary Magazine - Christina 
Rago Brown,Kathy Fitzgerald, et al/ Hartwell School - $1540: 
Start up a project intending to produce a student literary 
magazine, to involve children in the publication process, to 
introduce children to outstanding local professionals in the 
publishing industry, and to become self funding. 
*DeCordova Large Public Sculpture Project - Maria 
Talbot et al., Brooks School - $4000: Developed by the 
DeCordova Museum, this project will couple an 
interdisciplinary (art, history, literature) classroom approach to 
understanding large public sculpture with an active 
appreciation growing from exposure to sculpture on field 
trips as well as actually work with an artist in residence 
creating a large public sculpture at the school. 

These twelve grants, amounting to $26,000, 
came from a pool of 32 proposals totalling 
$80,000. Two controlling principles shaped the 
grant selection process. First, everyone must 
understand that the Lincoln School Foundation 
will not supplant the school budget. The 
responsibility to provide the best possible 
education to every Lincoln child lies with the 
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School Committee and funding comes from the 
portion of the tax levy that the School Committee 
secures from the Finance Committee. Items in the 
normal school budget won't be assumed by the 
| Lincoln School Foundation. Second, the School 
Committee, an elected body, oversees the 
direction of the schools; thus the Foundation 
wishes all grants to be in keeping with the 
Committee's vision. 

The actual grant proposal review started with 
| the Trustees who prepared a docket which went 
| to the Administrative Council. This group is 
composed of administrators, teachers, 
| Foundation representatives and a PTA Board 
member; they developed a description of each 
proposal in terms of its fit with the schools and its 
| position vis-a-vis the school budget. These 
narratives returned to the Foundation Trustees 
who then selected the awards list. This part 
sounds like fun, but keeping the three grant 
criteria in mind as well as watching out for school 
budget fence posts was difficult, complex and at 
times frustrating. Next, the grant list was given to 
the Superintendent and presented to the School 
Committee who must vote to approve the awards. 
Finally, LSF awards the grants. 

The axiom preventing funds from wandering 
into the domain of the school budget promoted 
serious consideration of what is in the changing 
school budget versus what was or might be in the 
budget. On some occasions it disqualified 
proposals. It is frustrating to receive a proposition 
that everyone would like to fund; then to learn that 
it had been originally included in the budget, but 
substantially cut. In order not to supplant the 
budget process the grant had to be denied. This 
is precisely what happened with an appealing 
proposal for Lego-Logo at the Brooks School. 

On the other hand this same no - trespassing 
principle carries with it the implicit conclusion that 
there are initiatives, projects, ideas, even needs 
that potentially could improve or enhance the 
quality of education in Lincoln lying just beyond 
the scope of the present school budget. The 
Finance Committee must balance the needs of 
the schools, the town and the tax payers; so the 
best possible education today doesn't mean the 
BEST possible; it means the best POSSIBLE . 
This is why we need a Foundation. 

As it is presently structured and with the burden 
of state mandates, Lincoln education seems to 
cost so much that flexibility, teacher driven 
initiatives, enrichment, connections with the 
community, and professional development have 
been repeatedly cut back until they do not have a 
solid place in the school budget. The Lincoln 
School Foundation, with semi-annual grant 


cycles, plus a teacher discretionary fund (for 
professional development), can be responsive to 
project level proposals in a way that the school 
budget can't. Our process takes two months. The 
schoo! budget for 90-91 started in the fall and is 
now in its final stages. We can give the teachers a 
chance to follow up on an exciting idea, 
collaborate with outside resources, and pursue 
new educational interests. We can enhance the 
quality of the teaching experience in Lincoln and 
therefore augment the learning experience in 
Lincoln. We can give the School Committee the 
time to consider funding an idea after it's been 
piloted. 

The Foundation hopes that by broadening its 
membership, by fundraising and by awarding 
grants to teachers and interested parties in the 
community, it will help fill the strong need to 
support excellence, optimism and initiative in 
teaching, to bring the resources of the community 
to the schools, and to encourage public 
involvement and general good will. We hope 
many will share our excitement over the grant 
awards and that many Lincolnites will embrace 
this public - private partnership philosophy, by 
increasing their involvement and support of the 
schools. 

* * * 
For more information please see the Lincoln 
School Foundation"s Report Card - available at 
Town Meeting or at the Library. 
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Glasnost For Metco 


by Katherine S. McHugh 


[Editor’s Note: Ms. McHugh is currently a Co-Chair 
jof the Metco Coordinating Committee in Lincoln. 
The views represented here are entirely her own and 
‘do not reflect the official position of the Metco 
| Coordinating Committee unless specifically so stated.] 


Lincoln residents and Lincoln’s Metco parents 
share a common goal of quality public education in 
Lincoln. The high quality of Lincoln’s schools is a 
cornerstone upon which our community is built, 
attracting new residents and serving existing ones. 
The Metco program has for over twenty years been 
a building block in that system. For Lincoln, the 
reason for participation in the Metco program is to 
further important educational goals which cannot easily 
be achieved within our own school population, which 
is not racially diverse: 
| * exposing children at an early age to the 

challenge and richness of interacting with children 
whose culture, environment, and life experience is 
different from their own; 

e bringing differing points of view to 

classroom discussion, thus enriching all students’ 
| intellectual breadth; and 
s helping children to identify shared feelings 
| and common experiences upon which to build a 
| broader sense of community and brotherhood. 
For Metco parents, education of their children 
| in our school system, if it is a quality education, is 
| a desirable alternative to the public school system 
| serving their community, although this choice involves 
| significant sacrifice and extra dedication on their part, 
| as well as social adjustment for the children both 
| within their own communities and in their adaptation 
| to their school environment. 

We share the belief that our children’s educa- 
| tion, as that of no generation before them, must 
| prepare them to participate in an increasingly global 
_and multi-ethnic world, where mutual tolerance, 
_ understanding and cooperation will be no _ longer 
| merely human rights objectives but essential tools for 
' survival. 

Those of us who share these goals also share 
a concern about whether our system is effectively 
reaching towards them in the best manner possible. 
Basic questions are being asked about the Metco 
program, which go to the heart of these goals. These 
questions spring from a combination of factors, rang- 
ing from concern about making sure every education 
dollar counts to concern about the development of 
healthy attitudes in our children about their interracial 
experiences. 

€ How much does the Metco program really 
cost the Town? (This question has in fact been 
addressed twice in public in the past two years, but 
lingering issues remain.) 

@ What are the benefits of having twenty 
percent of each class Metco students? To the stu- 
dents? To the system? 


e What is the experience of communities 
with a lesser percentage of Metco students? How do 
they combat racial isolation among their Metco 
students? Is there racial isolation in our own schools? 

° Are there communities which have some 
kind of local selection process or criteria for partici- 
pation? How does it work? Is their overall experi- 
ence any different from ours? 

e Are there ways other systems support their 
Metco students that we could emulate? 

* Can the Metco program be improved, al- 
tered or supplemented to ensure the achievement of 
our goals? 

These are not new questions. In 1975, when 
Lincoln was considering raising its Metco population 
from about twelve percent, all of these same concerns 
were raised by parents, by staff, and by the Admin- 
istration and School Committee. Of -course, the 
answers they arrived at were based upon the realities 
of those times - a different fiscal climate, declining 
school enrollment in Lincoln, the spectre of cross- 
district desegregation orders, and the social science 
research of the day about racial awareness and 
interaction. But the questions were the same as those 
being asked today. 

Last summer, the Metco Coordinating Commit- 
tee - an independent group of Lincoln and Boston 
parents, representatives of organized groups in Lincoln 
and others interested in the Lincoln Metco program 
- called upon the School Committee to undertake a 
thorough and participatory evaluation of the Lincoln 
Metco program of today. Last fall the School Com- 
mittee undertook preliminary work in that direction 
with the appointment of a subcommittee composed of 
School Committee representatives, representatives of 
the Metco Coordinating Committee, administrative 
personnel, and Lincoln Metco parents. The first 
results of their work were presented at the March 5 
School Committee meeting, and are discussed here. 
By the time The Lincoln Review is published, the 
School Committee will have voted on the subcommit- 
tee’s recommendations. 

This study, which did not purport to be a 
thorough evaluation of Metco, included historical data, 
a teacher survey, and recommendations for both policy 
changes and for further study. Comparisons of their 
data with that obtained in 1975 reveals the following 
threads: 

° Teachers now as well as then support 
twenty percent Metco enrollment. 

° There was concern then as well as now 
about appropriate support for teachers in assisting the 
Metco population. 

e Then the local school population was 
declining; now it is increasing. 

e Then and now, there was concern about 
the cost to the Town; however, then those concerns 
were allayed by the strong State support for the 
program; now such support may be dwindling. 
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| mittee. 


° Social Science research then and now 
supports the notion that integration and full participa- 
tion cannot occur without a basic critical mass of 
minority students, placed at a minimum of twenty 
percent by those researchers. 

e There was concern then as now about 
| lower black achievement and its effects on all stu- 
| dents and on the system. The program now in place 
|} to address this issue will undergo its own separate 
| evaluation this year and next. 

I applaud the groundwork laid by this Com- 

Its recommendations are a sound basis for 
improvement of the Metco program in Lincoln. They 
include the establishment of four Metco students per 
| class as a maximum number supportable by our sys- 
| tem and so as to more nearly approach twenty per- 
cent, even if the local population drops as the class 
| makes its way through the system. The Administra- 
| tion is asked to develop a participatory process to 
| establish clear and written criteria for student admis- 
} sion and continued participation in the program, with 
the support systems and tools necessary to assist the 
| students to meet those criteria and a clear process for 
dismissal of students not living up to those standards. 
They have also recommended the exploration of ways 
to achieve cross-racial support and teacher services so 
that all children may be exposed to different racial 
role models, as well as continued efforts to improve 
the support services offered to teachers. These are 
significant moves in the direction of improving the 
operation of the Metco program in the schools and 
have not been suggested lightly. 

The subcommittee has recommended for further 
study three areas: (1) the impact of level or de- 
creased funding on the operation of the program in 
Lincoln and its fiscal impact on the Town; (2) the 
sufficiency, appropriateness and cost of special 
education services provided to Metco students in 
| Lincoln, and (3) a reassessment of community expec- 
tations in both Lincoln and Boston about the goals 
and role of the Metco program in our schools. 
These discussions should be done in a broader 

and more open forum than the work of the subcom- 
mittee up to now. Any further recommendations for 
change would be a departure from longstanding 
policy, which should be thoroughly debated and well 
understood. The groundwork has now been laid for 
the kind of open and frank discussion which the 
Metco program needs. The outcome of such public 
discussion, whatever its specific consequences for the 
' Metco program, will be a strengthened Metco program 
in Lincoln - a program which is better understood, 
| better supported, and better integrated in the schools 
as a part of the rich spectrum of programs which 
constitute a quality education in Lincoln. ® 
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The Friends of the 
Lincoln Library's 


Book Sale 


by Ann B. Janes 


Last Sunday, as I took down the bark-stained 
soggy sign "-Book Sale Today-Bemis Hall-" from the 
tree in the well at the Mall, I thought "The Friends of 
the Library Book Sale has had another success." 

The major portion of the Monthly Book Sale 
inventory consists of books donated by Lincoln citizens. 
This is supplemented with discarded Library books and 
records. The growth of the inventory and income over 
the past four years has enabled The Friends to make 
substantial gifts to the public library. 

This sale has had a long tradition in Lincoln. 
Until four years ago, it was a successful Annual Event 
but, unfortunately, lost some steam. One major reason 
was that for three years in a row, the Annual Sale 
coincided with a major snow and sleet storm and could 
not be postponed because of the lack of storage space 
and previous commitments in Bemis Hall. 

Following a suggestion to have a monthly sale, 
we set up shop in the vacated Assessors’ Room at Bemis 
Hall. Using the previously established criteria, we 
launched the revived book sale on a very warm day in 
May with a limited inventory. Oh my, the dealers who 
had been used to tables groaning with volumes were 
very disappointed. Happily however, as time passed, 
more and more bags of books arrived, some very special, 
some rather ordinary, some with the odor of mildew. 
Fortunately the customers returned. 

The monthly system now works well as we have 
the availability of space, the weekly efforts of volunteers 
in organizing the incoming volumes, and the general 
support of the Lincoln townsfolk. 

Next Sale Dates: April 14 - May 12 - June 9 - July 
14 - August 11 
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The Coalition for Lincoln Schools 


by Sara Mattes 
Introduction 


More than one hundred and fifty Lincoln 
citizens attended a series of three Forums 
(1/12;1/31; and 2/12/90) on Quality Education 
which were sponsored by the Coalition for 
Lincoln Schools (CLS) and co-chaired by Sarah 
Cannon Holden, Sara Mattes, and Myron 
Kellnor-Rogers. These Forums were held to air 
the many citizen concerns regarding the quality 
of education in our public schools, and to use 
broad-based concerns as a springboard for 
positive change. The Forums were formatted on 
a model of participatory democracy. All 
attendants were encouraged to contribute ideas 
and suggestions, to participate in identifying 
system-wide problem areas in our schools, and 
to make positive suggestions to resolve those 
problems. Public consensus and approval on a 
position paper were sought, and a summary 
platform was derived from this position paper 
which will be distributed in a town-wide 
mailing. 


What is the Coalition and where did it come 
from? 


The Coalition for Lincoln schools was 
founded by parents in 1987 in response to a 
perceived decline in the quality of education 
in our schools and dwindling support for core 
curriculum in favor of administrative services. 
The Coalition is an alliance of individuals, 
whose common purpose is to improve and promote 
excellence in our public schools. While no 
formal membership has ever existed, more than 
one hundred and fifty people have provided 
funding for past Coalition activities, e.g., 
newsletters, mailings. More than one hundred 
and fifty people, many of them new, attended 
the recent Forum series. Recently, interest in 
the Coalition has grown dramatically, as 
evidenced by the large audiences which attended 
the Forum series, and by the level of and 
parent participation in Coalition activites. 


A Brief History of the Coalition:1987-1990 


In 1987, kindergarten enrollment had risen, 
at the same time that the schools were 
adjusting to cuts in Federal, state, and local 
funding. Many parents of kindergarteners who 
had moved to Lincoln because of the schools' 
excellent reputation were surprised to 
encounter crowded classes, shortages of basic 


equipment, materials and supplies, and 


unimpressive student test scores. More 


recently, further concern has been generated by 
the apparent outflow of elementary school 
students to private schools and further cuts in 
core curriculum (e.g., teacher support, 
textbooks) while administrative services 
increased. 

Class size was the first issue to stimulate 
a series of informal meetings held by 
kindergarten parents. Concerns of other 
parents soon surfaced and included shortages of 
basic materials and supplies (including pencils 
and erasers), lack of discipline, an inadequate 
science program, and the cutting of student 
field trips from the Lincoln (not Hanscom) 
school budget. 

In 1989, faced with the first contested 
School Committee election in nine years, the 
Coalition supported the candidacy of Leslie 
Vagliano, a founding member of CLS and 
long-time resident who was educated in the 
Lincoln School system. Although she lost by a 
slim twenty-vote margin, she was successful in 
educating other citizens to the serious 
problems facing the schools; namely, the 
diminution of the schools' academic and 
extracurricular programs, the persistent 
deterioration of our physical plant, and the 
need for a reassessment of the school budget 
process and budget priorities 

These issues in conjunction with evidence of 
a growing exodus of Lincoln children to private 
schools have perpetuated an increased citizen 
concern. Data from 1986 through 1990, indicate 
a fifty percent increase in the percent of 
Lincoln's elementary school children enrolled 
in private schools. Rumors suggest that even 
more children will leave our school system by 
1990-91. The undercurrent of concern and 
dissatisfaction throughout our town has clearly 
been spreading. 


Lack of Response to Growing Concerns 


Since its founding, the Coalition has 
accomplished four major objectives, namely: 
(1) The clarification of the budget review 
process and budget documentation to promote 
public understanding and review of the budget. 
(2) The incorporation of a "Citizen Concern" 
statement into the School Committee's meeting 
agendas. 


(3) The rearrangement of School Committee 
chairs so that members faced their audience 


during its meetings. 

(4) The education of large number of town 
residents to the issues facing our schools, and 
the development of positive suggestions to 
foster resolution of these issues. 
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Overall, however, parents have been 
frustrated by a lack of response on the part of 
the School Committee and administration. 
Parent and citizen concerns with lack of 
discipline, material shortages, complaints of 
poor academic performance, and the need for 
town-wide education on important issues have 
often been met with token "thank you's," 
followed by either inactivity or an 
unsatisfactory response. 

For example, after years of calling for a 
science educator (lack of good science in our 
elementary schools has been identified as a 
problem on the national level), parents 
recently collected more than two hundred and 
forty signatures in eight days to demonstrate 
broad-based support for this initiative to the 
School Committee. The response of the School 
Committee and administration was silence. 
Faced with the growing vocal dissatisfaction of 
parents and citizens, the administration has 
continued to insist that it still does not 
understand “what the issues are.” 

As a result, the School Committee's and 
administration's attitude has been perceived by 
many parents and citizens as one of 
aggravation, unease, and disinterest. 
Committee members have characterized vocal 
parents as an outpoken minority. 


The Growing Need for Planning 


With cuts in funding from Federal, state and 
local sources which has sustained our public 
education system for more than twenty-five 
years, our schools are now forced to rely 
almost exclusively on funding derived from 
local property taxes, whose growth is severely 
constrained by Proposition 2 1/2. 

The Ad Hoc nature of our school budget 
process has become a case of "the tail wagging 
the dog." In essence, many people now find 
this sitution untenable, (as expressed at the 
recent Forum meetings), and have called for the 
creation of a long-term vision for our schools 
and plans to meet this vision. 


Conclusion 


In response to widespread dissatisfactions, 
the Coalition is attempting to channel 
discontent into positive action. It has 
developed planned responses to the budget 
forums, is discussing a possible course of 
action for upcoming town meeting and school 
committee elections. 

The enthusiasm and interest which were 
apparent at the Coalition's Forum meetings bode 
well for future involvement and positive 
change. The Coalition hopes to work closely 
with the School Committee and administration to 
reestablish the reputation for excellence which) 
the Lincoln schools for so many years had 
enjoyed. ® 


About Our Schools 


by Michaela Lipsey, Chair of the Lincoln School 
Committee 


1. Js there a 
Curriculum? 

In the mid-80's the school committee recog- 
nized that the curriculum in place had a problem 
with scope and sequence, that the instructional 
approaches were often inconsistent, and_ that 
some excellent portions of the curriculum were 
teacher dependent (when the teacher left, that 
|/portion went also). Separate committees 
|developed excellent curricula, but coordination, 
|implementation, and evaluation were often 
\lacking. Thus, in 1987, the School Committee 
successfully convinced the town that a Director 
of Curriculum was an educational necessity. Dr. 
Karen Mazza has been superb in reviewing the 
needs, problems, and strengths of our curriculum. 
Last March the School Committee adopted the 
"five year plan" which has begun to systemati- 
cally examine all areas of the curriculum. 
Parents, as well as teachers, are involved in the 
research and development phases. Implementation 
(which can involve staff training and new 
equipment), evaluation, and review of all the 
curriculum areas are now scheduled in an orderly 
on-going manner. Because of the small size of 
our system, and the necessity of teacher involve- 
ment, it is impossible to attack all areas at 
once. The process of the system now in place 
assures us that all aspects will be examined in a 
timely fashion. 

2. What about SCIIS and the Science Curriculum? 

SCIIS (Science Curriculum Improvement Study) 
is the core science curriculum in grades K-95. It 
was selected by the Science Curriculum Com- 
mittee, before the arrival of Dr. Mazza, because 
the committee felt that it was an existing and 
tested course of study that best met the needs 
of both teachers and children at this grade level. 
It provides a hands-on approach to the learning 
of science involving exploration, invention, and 
discovery. SCIIS is now in its second year of 
implementation. Over four hours of training 
specific to SCIIS have been made available to 
teachers. Continued assistance, including day long 
consultation services, will be given to teachers 
to develop their skills in providing this inquiry 
approach. Evaluation of the program is ongoing, 
but cannot be finalized until implementation is 
complete. The entire science curriculum is in its 
second year of study with a report and recom- 
mendation due in late spring of this year. The 


scope and sequence to the 


A a 


Ten Most—Asked Questions 


School Committee realizes the importance of 
science as we enter the twenty-first century and 
has planned a special evening focusing on this 
issue for Wednesday, March 14th, at 7:30 P.M., 
with Bruce Wellman and Carolee Matsumoto, at 
the Brooks School. 


3. Is_ there 
development? 

Perhaps one of the ways you can examine the 
excellence of our teachers is to see how eager 
they are to constantly learn and stretch them- 
selves. The staff development program for this 
year was planned with the assistance of the 
Staff Development Committee and _ additional 
faculty members who met during the spring of 
1989. Faculty priorities were derived from a 
staff development survey, and heavily considered 
along with conversations with the faculty and 
the system goals (which are approved in June by 
the school committee following input from the 
community) to determine what development needs 
should receive focus. Institute Day, Wednesday 
workshops, cross campus grade level or depart- 
ment meetings and additional staff development 
opportunities are designed to meet faculty and 
system needs. 


sufficient teacher training and 


4. What about discipline? 

Behavior codes are in effect at both Hartwell 
and Brooks. Handbooks detailing the rules of the 
schools are made available to all students, and 
parents are encouraged to study the rules with 
their children. It is essential that children know 
the limits of acceptable behavior and_ that 
adherence to this code is consistently applied to 
all students. 


5. What is Efficacy? 

For many years the School Committee has 
been questioning the best way to address the 
needs of all the students under its care. Twenty 
percent of the students on the Lincoln campus 
are bussed from Boston under the state funded 
desegregation program (METCO). A_ consultant 
was hired in 1987 to look at this program in the 
Lincoln schools. The conclusion drawn was that 
though the program was remarkably succesful in 
some areas there were a lot more areas that 
could be addressed. Jeff Howard and_ the 
Efficacy Institute's theory of efficacy, i.e. that 
success was a measure of how much effort was 
expended and not a measure of ability, intrigued 
so many members of our faculty that they wrote 
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our new superintendent, Dr. Ciardi, before he 
even arrived to encourage him to explore this 
theory fully. The notion that students who were 
at the bottom academically - and unfortunately 
this is where too many of the METCO students 
have been - could be encouraged to succeed and 
through this encouragement actually obtain 
measurable success, was exciting. Seven towns, 
including Lincoln, joined together in the fall of 
1988 to form the Eastern Massachusetts Initiative 
to study how best to integrate this concept into 
their schools. The School Committee endorsed 
this venture as yet another way to address the 
needs of all students. Teacher training, paid for 
by corporate grants, has begun. Statistics are 
being gathered. Children are being challenged 
and are rising to new academic heights. 


6. What is cooperative learning? 

Cooperative learning is the use of classroom 
activities that require groups of students to work 
together to solve academic problems. It is only 
one of the many tools that teachers use to help 
their students prepare for life in the larger 
world. Over 2,000 studies have shown that this 
type of group learning benefits everyone  in- 
volved. The Carnegie Report on Education, ELNA 
(Education for Living in a Nuclear Age), and the 
Mass. State Department of Education among 
others have all supported the use of cooperative 
group learning. The December Forum on Coopera- 
tive Learning with Faye Ruopp and Maryanne 
Haley is available on video tape from the 
Lincoln Schools for those who would like to 
learn more. 


7. Is tracking still being done? 

Tracking, or ability grouping, has come under 
fire from a number of sources. To the extent 
that "tracking" can label a child and prevent full 
development, the fire is justified. However, 
children do not conveniently develop certain 
skills at the same time at the same age. There- 
fore, it is necessary to constantly reexamine 
each group/grade to determine if the needs of 
each child are being met. Thus at this time we 
still have "reading groups." It is hoped that 
movement between groups is easily made. Math 
groups are also formed and reformed. The 
present seventh grade was deemed by their 
teachers to be capable of all learning the same 
subject matter - pre-algebra. To best deliver this 
program the class was divided into three groups 
of eleven to twelve students each. The class will 
be reassessed to see if every child is ready to 
move on to algebra. Next year's seventh grade 
may need a different delivery program. 


8. What about Gifted and Talented? 

One of the goals of the school system has 
consistently been to address the needs of every 
child. It is important to challenge each child to 
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develop as fully as possible. Pull out programs, 
where children are removed from their class to 
receive special instruction, have not been shown 
to be as effective for either remedial programs 
or for gifted and talented programs. Rather,. 
emphasis has been given, wherever possible, to 
meeting the needs of the child within the 
classroom setting. The Electives Program at the 
Brooks School is in the process of being 
reviewed and revised. This program, which 
constitutes a large portion of the school day, 
will serve as one avenue of providing challeng- 
ing, stimulating courses to our students. We do, 
however, need to continue to explore the best 
strategies for meeting the needs of our academi- 
cally advanced students. 


9. Do we have too many administrators? 

Quite simply, no. It must be remembered that 
the Lincoln School System has two campuses, the 
Lincoln Campus and the Hanscom Campus. Both 
campuses have an elementary school and a middle 
school, for a total of 1,231 students and a total 
budget of over eight million dollars. The Depart- 
ment of Defense funds the costs of the Hanscom 
Campus including, at this time, one-half the cost 
of the central administration. We have no 
assistant administrators at any level; thus, to 
eliminate an administrator would be to eliminate 
the function of that administrator. This can be 
seen clearly at the central administration level: 
The Business Manager, Director of Pupil Services, 
Director of Curriculum, and the Superintendent 
all have, as their titles indicate, distinct, vital 
roles to play. The same can be said on the 
building level. In this age of building-based 
management, our small size is a distinct ad- 
vantage. We are, for all intents and purposes, 
fairly much building-based in our management 
style. The needs of an elementary school and a 
middle school are distinctly different. The needs 
of the children and the methods to deliver 
educational services to best meet these needs 
are different. It is important therefore to have a 
leader within each of these schools to speak to 
and for these needs. 


10. Are the members of the School Committee 
allowed in the schools? 

Of course they are!! Like any member of the 
community the school committee members are 
encouraged to come and observe. It is only 
courteous that all visitors notify the building 
head of their visit. School Committee members 
must also remember that the day-to-day running 
of the schools is the job of the administration. 
The best part of being on the School Committee 
is seeing the fruits of one's labors. The members 
are frequently in the schools. It is always a joy 
to see what is actually happening - dedicated, 
energetic teachers with happy, excited children 
in a warm and caring educational environment. 


| tightening up the budget. 


science teacher at Hartwell. 
coordinator has not gained the teacher's 


| precious time. 
_ could be much better spent by adding another 
section to one of the grades which has 


Lincoln Schools In Crisis: 
A Loss of Parent's Confidence 


by a Concerned Parent 


When my children first entered Lincoln 
schools ten to fifteen years ago, the legacy 
of the sixties lingered in the air. There 
was wonderful freedom for teachers to develop 
exciting, creative curricula and many did, 


|though with not much planning for continuity. 


There was an upsetting atmosphere of chaos at 
"“all-school" meetings and concerts. Children 


|would wander up and down the aisles jumping 


and talking during a lecture or a 
performance. We parents complained that the 


jcurriculum lacked planning, and that the 


school needed discipline and higher 
standards. (I remember being surprised that a 


|crumpled up page of math homework was 


accepted when I thought it should have been 
rejected with a demand that it be copied 
over.) And nobody had to confront any serious 
budget constraints. 

Our present school committee and 
administration have done an admirable job of 
They have tried to 
respond to parental concerns about standards 
and continuity of curriculum. Unfortunately, 
the approach has been dismally wrong-headed. 
The demand for higher standards was somehow 
translated into the adoption of 
standardization; i.e. more textbooks and the 
use of "canned" curricula. Every step we 
take toward standardization plunges us 
further towards the lowest common denominator 
of educational goals. The concept of 
cooperative learning (pairing up children of 
differing abilities so that they can learn to 


work together) seems to contribute to the 
muddying of academic excellence. 


Another 
injury ia paying the equivalent of two 
teacher salaries for the position of 
“curriculum coordinator” seems an obscenity 
when we have overcrowded classes and no 

The curriculum 


confidence and has taken up much of their 
The $50,000 she costs us 


twenty-five or more children in a section. 

We are so lucky in Lincoln that we have 
many wonderful, skilled, caring teachers for 
our children. We must not allow them to feel 
demoralized by the impression that we parents 
don't support and appreciate them. This 
parent feels that the problem is one of 
leadership, not teaching. We have far too 
many trendy educational ideas around: 


"multi-cultural" textbooks, cooperative 
learning, efficacy programs. What we need is 
a principal who can recognize, encourage, and 
guide good teachers. Besides our children, 
our teachers are the greatest resource in our 
schools. Those who will be teaching should 
plan the curriculum and its continuity. They 
need to take responsiblity for the program 
and not be forced to use standardized Readers 
and pre-planned curricula. They need support 
and help for demanding higher standards. 
That should include reading real literature 
(not Readers) and facing up to dividing up 
many classes according to ability. It is 
dishonest and cowardly not to admit the need 
to challenge our brightest children and 
probably just as damaging to the community 
trust as neglecting the less able children. 

We hope our current crisis of parental 
confidence will create a moment of 
opportunity. May we elect a school committee 
whose members can work with the 
administration, but also who will visit the 
schools often and not allow their impression 
to be limited to reports from the 
administration. They will need the courage 
to cut administrative costs and to deal with 
looming budget constraints. Most important, 
though, we need sensible leadership with a 
consistent educational vision that will 
enlist teacher support and input towards 
achieving higher standards. Let's not end up 
with another quick fix, such as 
standardization of learning materials, a 
curriculum coordinator, administrative 
advisors, or coaching on tests. The 
mobilization of Lincoln parents is a good 
start. We can all be constructive helpers in 
our schools. fiz 

(This articles does not necessarily represent 

the views of The Lincoln Review, its editors 

or its staff. The author of this article has 

requested to remain anonymous. We welcome 


the submission of articles of varying points 
of view.) 
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Rambling Thoughts on Lincoln Schools 


by Henry M. Morgan 


Many of my friends in Lincoln stop me at the 
Post Office or at Donelan’s and ask me what is going 
on at the Lincoln Schools. They are concerned that 
things are not as great as they used to be. They are 
concerned about what they read in the Lincoln 
Journal about test scores. I too am concerned, which 
is why I ran for election to the School Committee. 
To me Lincoln has always - always to me is the 
forty years I have lived in the town-supported 
education as one of its highest priorities. Since I no 
longer trust my memory, I went back to the Town 
Reports of the past to refresh that memory about 
how good the good old days were. I only went back 
twenty years, thinking to look back further would 
reveal the old fogey in me. 

To set the context, 1969 was the first year of 
the enrollment decline. There were 1,002 students, 
down thirty from the year before. Jack White, Jack 
French and Peggy Marsh were our committee and 
Randy Brown was in his first year as Superintendent. 

From the Superintendent’s report (1969): 

It would be wrong to infer from the 
foregoing, however, that the Lincoln Schools 
are tranquil or that serious problems do not 
exist. Difficult questions concerning staff 
utilization, curriculum, and student achievement 
must be addressed by the staff, while the 
community as a whole must come to grips 
with the issue of goals and what it expects 
the schools to do. 


At the following Annual Town Meeting in 
March, 1970, Article 23 was brought before the Town 
and passed with a slight modification. The article 
was jointly sponsored by the Lincoln Elementary 
School Committee and the Regional High School 
Committee: 

To see if the Town will vote to raise and 
appropriate the sum of $5,000, or any other 
sum, to be used by the Elementary School 
Committee and the Lincoln members of the 
Regional School Committee for the purpose of 
hiring a consultant to make a study of general 
educational purposes and methods, or take any 
other action relative thereto. 


The Town Meeting amended the motion re- 
Stricting the study to be used only by the Elementary 
Committee and the Article 23 Committee was formed. 
But the beat went on. 

From the Superintendent’s report (1970): 

Lincoln continues to attract large number 
of visitors, some from quite far away. Most 
come to observe our reading program which 
has had favorable recognition nationally for 
almost ten years, but an increasing number 

come to confirm our growing reputation as a 

system that is especially responsive to the 

social and emotional needs of children.... 
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There is growing and understandable alarm 
about the escalating rise in taxes which 
commonly gives rise to demands to cut school 
costs.... 

One of the reasons that Lincoln’s per 
pupil costs seem high in comparison to other 
Massachusetts schools is because the Town has 
long recognized - and much to its credit - the 
futility of teaching twenty-five to thirty 
students the same thing at the same time. By 
keeping classes small and by providing support- 
ing staff to help teachers, it was hoped that 
a more individualized style of instruction could 
be obtained. And it has. 


The Article 23 Committee reported in the 1971 
Town Report of their extensive program of citizen 
involvement which explored many issues facing the 
schools. The report closes with: 

In conclusion, we think it is valuable to 
have a continuing committee studying the 
future of education. However, we suggest that 
henceforth appointments to the committee be 
rotated annually on a staggered basis. 


From the Superintendent’s report (1971): 

The other major issue arose out of the 
results of a state-wide testing program in the 
fourth grade. It was with considerable concern 
that we learned that Lincoln students did not 
perform either as well as their counterparts in 
other schools or as well as the test makers 
determined they should on the basis of age, 
sex and I.Q. 

Given the high per pupil cost in Lincoln 
and previous score that indicated adequate 
performance, the poor showing on the state- 
wide tests was a particularly vexing irritant. 


An extensive program was instituted to address 
this problem, but another quote from the same report 
(1971): 

Several difficult issues remain, however, 
and some restraint and caution is needed if we 
are to avoid overemphasizing training in skills. 
The risk is that focus on skills, if isolated 
from the uses to which children might put 
them naturally, may increase their test scores 
without advancing their ability or desire to use 
them creatively or imaginatively. The risk is 
very real. Many of our most experienced 
teachers are convinced that children will learn 
their language and arithmetic skills more 
effectively in the long run if the skills are 
treated as outcomes of, rather than as pre- 
requisites to, exploratory writing or mathe- 
matics. 


Amidst the turmoil of the Article 23 Commit- 
tee and concern for low test scores, Superintendent 
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Brown reported in his 1972 report: 

Schools like these don’t just happen, nor 
are they a haphazard consequence of laissez- 
faire policies. They are the conscious product 
of thoughtful teachers and administrators who 
try to manage a delicate balance between 
important but often contradictory requirements: 
the need for academic continuity and purpose; 
the need for consensus on goals; the need for 
freedom to explore new ground; the need for 
variety; the need for teacher autonomy; the 
need to respect children - etc. The cheerful 
activity that one sees is the result of careful 
planning and delicate management which taxes 
the skills of both our teachers and administra- 
tors to the limit. That we are not perfect 
(yet) and continue to make mistakes should not 
mask the fact that only Lincoln among the 
scores of systems of which I am aware has a 
system-wide commitment to practices which are 
widely coming to be accepted as basic to 
school reform. A recent visitor doing a survey 
for a research project at Northwestern Univer- 
sity stated that he had visited something like 
one hundred and twenty-two school systems 
without finding one that he thought exemplary 
until he came to Lincoln. 


For those who have the time and interest, I 
encourage you to take a day from your life, go to 
the Library and read forty years of Reports from the 
School Committee and Superintendent. I did this last 
year in preparation for serving on the Committee. It 
has given me a perspective that helps keep today’s 


March 21, 1944 - For Charles 
by Florence Wallach Freed 


issues in context. I have learned that: 

1) Lincoln citizens care about their schools. 

2) There has never been unanimous agreement on 
the goals or methods of the system in any of the 
forty years I have known. 

3) There is continual concern about standardized 
test scores. 

4) For twenty years we have been concerned 
about rising costs and the impact on the tax rate. 
5) Further study of the past shows that about 
every five years there is a call for curriculum 
revision. 

6) There are periodic spurts of widespread citizen 
involvement followed by general fatigue. 

Rather than becoming discouraged from these 
findings, I realize that management of the schools is 
a continuing process. Things don’t stay fixed forever, 
the problems are implicit in the process of education. 
School Committees over the decades have provided 
watchful oversight of the schools and must accept the 
need to keep after the same important issues year 
after year after year. The schools today are different 
from those of the seventies. We have half the 
students we had. The schools are not the open class- 
room, non-graded primary schools some will remem- 
ber. But I sincerely believe that an outside visitor 
would come away with many of the same feelings 
described in Superintendent Brown’s report for 1972 
cited above. There is a continuity of teacher dedica- 
tion to the intellectual, social and emotional develop- 
ment of each child. In most ways the Lincoln 
Schools are the same schools we have criticized, 
agonized over and supported for many decades. 


5 


(Charles Freed has been a Lincoln resident since 1961, and is 
a Senior Scientist at M.I.T.'s Lincoln Laboratory, engaged in 


Laser Research. 


You're a curious boy 
taking clocks apart 
building bridges and cranes 
with your cherished erector set 
kicking the soccer ball 
diving from the high-board 
with your arms spread out 
like an eagle's wings 
munching cheery pastries 
refusing to kiss 

your grandmother's hand - 
on your eighteenth birthday 
the Nazis invade Hungary 
enter Miskolc, your town 
you are wearing 

a yellow star which 

your mother sewed 

with shaking fingers 

onto your woolen jacket - 
Eichmann's hornets swarm 
stinging the life 

out of the Jews 

almost a half million 
stuffed into ghettos 
tortured in jails 

shot into the Danube 


frozen in forced labor 

gassed in Auschwitz - 

you are captured 

first by the Nazis 

next by the Communists 

and forced to march 

to a Russian prison camp 

in Zaporozhye - 

you starve and freeze 

for three and a half years 
dragging away bombed out 

war rubble 

the best meal you ever get 
consists of roasted crows 
which your ragged guards 
shoot out of the trees 
usually you get watery beet soup 
a raw onion, a hunk of bread - 
you shrink down 

to sixty-six pounds 

lying on the dirt floor 
picking off the crawling lice 
you imagine running into 

the electric fence 

your father perishes there - 
is buried under the snow 
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without prayers or tombstone 
you and your brother, George 
manage to survive and are 
returned to Hungary - 

you learn that your 
mother, grandparents 
aunts, uncles and all 

the little cousins 

were part of Hitler's 
final soluton - 

the Fascists are out 

the Communists are in 

you escape to Vienna 

and finally arrive 

in America, America - 
over forty years later 
missing faces flicker 

in the glowing candles 
Ernest ... Ernestine ... 
snuffed out too soon 

your seven-layered 
chocolate birthday cake 
can never really 

taste sweet 
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Matthew King Talks 


Upon entering the office of Matthew King, I 
knew that everything was under control at 
Lincoln-Sudbury High School. In the outer 
office a plaque on the wall says Sudbury High 
School opened in 1892. The organization in Dr. 
King's office assured one the traditon is in 
good hands. It is obviously getting time for a 
centennial celebration. "How are you enjoying 
it here?” was my first question. “This is 
quite similar to my job in Carlisle, which I 
enjoyed, where I was a 
Superintendent-Principal. I do find the budget 
process difficult." He was headed that evening 
to Lincoln for a high school budget hearing 
which as usual few people attended. 


Matt King's four-page resume includes teaching 
on the junior-high level in Newton and in the 
seventies and eighties at the Harvard Graduate 
School of education. He was an administrator 
for eleven years in Carlisle. He has spoken on 
various aspects of education, including school 
culture, not only in New England, but around 
this country and Canada. In 1978 he presented 
his doctoral dissertation at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, "The K-8 School 
as a Setting for Early Adolescent Education." 


At_Lincoln-Sudbury 


Dr. King is in the process of addressing some 
perceived weaknesses at the high school. Over 
the summer and into the fall, he interviewed 
long-term faculty to clarify strengths and 
needs of the L-S school culture. He now meets 
weekly with housemasters and department heads 
to examine school practices and policies. He 
perceives L-S as a suburban, multicultural high 
school. As superintendent-principal at L-S he 
must direct his attention to creative 
management under proposition 2 1/2, an $8.5 
million annual budget, and administrative and 
faculty supervision, support, and evalution. 
"I enjoy working with a community that values 
education and with parents and students who 
value education.” 


People have an image of L-S 


We talked about that fact that only 13% of the 
students are from Lincoln and that so many 
eighth-grade families last year elected to send 
their children to private schools. He said in 
some cases there is a private-school tradition 
in a family and in many cases a family feels 
that smaller classes and a small school are 
more beneficial for a child. "My answer is come 
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About His School 


over to the high school and take a look for 
youself. Betty, tell them to call this office 
and come over and visit. We'll do what we can 
to help." People have an image of L-S and they 
should visit for a firsthand view. 


Why should a parent send a child to L-S?" 


I continued the discussion. "Why should a 
parent send a child to L-S?" He shot back “if 
you value human diversity, academic excellence, 
and value public education. The school stands 
for academic excellence." In the classroom 
teaching is very strong. L-S curriculum offers 
courses in all departments that are rich in 
diversity and depth. An example of this is 
some work on writing under Jane Moss. Dr. King 
pointed to the interdisciplinary writing taking 
place now among both students and faculty 
through the Writing Center as "a wonderful 
example of creative energy. (See "Writing in 
Response, Dp. ) I am establishing an open 
review policy of curriculum. The committee 
will consist of 
parents-teachers-administrators-students. 


Are the Lincoln schools preparing kids for 
L-S?" 

I asked Dr. King how Lincoln kids perform at 
the high school. He said he has had no 
comments on this from the faculty. "The 
Lincoln kids seem to get along fine." 


The Athletic fee 


"yes, it is $100 per sport. And that does 
include cheerleading. But no one is left out.” 
He shrugged and said "it is a necessary 
compromise." We then discussed the $50 parking) 
fee for students. "This fee covers the 
attendant," Mr. King explained obviously, in 
favor of it. 


Matt King's office door is open at all times 
to faculty, students, and townspeople. It is 
a challenge to interview a busy man. There was 
much more I would like to have asked Dr. King. 
Dedicated to strengthening the support 
structure for his students, Dr. King was off to 
a meeting to discuss the formation of a 
supervised study hall. Since that interview 


supervised study halls for selected tenth and 
ninth graders have begun. It is setup on a 
contract basis between the student and the 
housemaster and is based primarly on academic 
achievement. 


(material gathered by Betty Smith) 


Writing in Response 


by Jane Moss 


On a Friday morning in January, twenty 
four Lincoln-Sudbury High School students 
and eight teachers gathered for a writing 
workshop led by Lucretia Crocker Fellow Rob 
Riordon. Director of the Writing Center at 
Cambridge Rindge and Latin High School 
(CRLHS), Rob led us in a series of writing 
and response exercises designed to teach us 
peer tutoring skills for use in our classes 
and our writing and learning centers. 
Teachers represented several departments: 
French, English, Economics and Law, METCO, 
Special Needs, Computer, and Science. Each 
teacher sponsored three students to 
represent the student body of 
Lincoln-Sudbury. 

Rob began his teaching career over 
twenty years ago in the Peace Corps in 
Morocco. Since then he has taught at 
CRLHS, at the CRLHS Pilot School, and has 
directed hundreds of writing workshops for 
students and teachers. Lincoln-Sudbury 
connects with Rob through the Harvard 
School of Education Teaching Program, where 
student teachers who work in a seminar with 
Rob and with Diane Tabor, Assistant 
Principal of CRLHS, also teach at LSRH and 
at CRLHS. 

Rob now works easily with a range of 
learning styles. His flexibility and 
facility relax writers, sending each of us 
into a world of imagination, observation 
and inner reflection. After we write, we 
form response groups and read our pieces to 
three other writers. These teachers and 
students listen to tell us the strengths of 
our piece, to clarify its main points, and 
to ask questions. Their responses 
encourage our recognition of elements of 
our style, help us to strengthen and 
Clarify our structure, and nudge us toward 
further development of our pieces. 

Two years ago I participated in one of 
Rob's day-long workshops with ESL (English 
as a Second Language) students at Harvard's 
Cronkite Graduate Center. Many of the 
students had recently arrived from Puerto 
Rico, Spain, Portugal, and Costa Rica. 

That morning, as we began to write, 


students asked me the English words for 
objects they saw around them, such as 
"heating vent", "wallpaper", "grandfather 
clock", "evergreen." At first, these 
students wrote only a few simple sentences 
for each exercise Rob presented. At the 
end of the day, one of the same students 
read a piece about growing up in Puerto 
Rico. As she read, she appeared in my 
mind's eye as a child with her father and 
family at the beach. Her now expanded 
description recreated a small wooden chair 
her father had made for her. She loved the 
chair and carried it everywhere with her, 
even to the beach. When she grew tired, 
her father lifted her, with the chair, to 
carry her on his shoulders. As I listened 
to her voice, I felt the small chair bump 
against my own back. The student who 
earlier that day searched for words now 
wrote with a voice of confidence and 
powerful description in her new language. 
One of the first exercises in the 
workshop is actually part of a writing 
curriculum developed by Diane Tabor as part 
of her 1974 doctoral work. Sophomore Keith 
Wood responded to Rob's encouragement to 
"describe the memories of childhood, to 
emphasize feelings," by describing, in a 
few sentences, how each season felt. He 
developed the descriptions into a short 
essay. Later he decided to condense the 
essay into a poem. To do this, Keith 
shaped the images and descriptions of 
feeling into 6-line stanzas with roughly 
three stresses per line. In a phone chat, 
Keith and I polished the final form of "The 
Wait.” 


The Wait 
by Keith Wood 


Encompassing coolness, 

the maple tree 

drops dew beads 

off its lower branches. 

Under the feet of grasshoppers 
blades of grass spring back. 
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SPRING INTO. A 
Tetreault Listit 


Lincoln ... Bright & sunny colonial 
-..- just renovated with new kitche 
and family room ... quality abounds 
--- quiet country. lane...: .4, bed- 
TOONS tuwwe#2 1/25 Daths « «ewondert is 
library with fireplace ... $495,000 


Lincoln ... Big country farmhouse 
~s» 4eDedrooms,"...292 full: baths. ... 
huge oversized 2 car garage ... 
formal dining room ... cozy den ... . | _ 
great commuting location, yet on eo . aaneee | ENaEE 
quiet stryeeti si $390,000. 


Weston ... Surprisingly spacious... 
25' living room ... formal dining 
room ... lst floor family room ... 2. 
Car garage ... hardwood floors ... 
pretty lot with small brook ... on 
Wellesley Ting 7. seas Ulthe 


fiat A.H. TET 
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RV AEUE = 
re Priced toSell | 


} Lincoln ... Young contemporary ... 3 
| bedrooms ... sunken living room ... 
| hardwood & ceramic tile floors ... 

| huge family room with skylights & 


| fireplace ... screened porch ... 
| abuts acres of common land ... 
' $585,000. 


Lincoln ... Terrific value ... big 
24* living room ... 3 bedrooms ... 
hardwood floors ... enclosed porch 
... walk out basement offers great 
expansion potential ... plenty of 
privacy ... big sunny deck ... 
$249,500. 


Lincoln ... Superb waterfront con- 
temporary ... private location but 
minutes to train station ... 5 bed- 
rooms ... exceptional master suite 
with fireplace ... detached home 
office/studio ... easy care land- 
scaping ... $650,000. 


T, INC. , Realtor 


incoln, MA 01773 
59-9220 
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Schedule of Lincoln Minute Men Events-April 1990 


THE LINCOLN MINUTE MEN 


d 
/ P.O. Box 1775 ¢ Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 


7 April (Saturday) Paul Revere Capture 
2.30 PM Assemble at Hartwell Farm Virginia Rd 
2.50 PM March to Paul Revere Capture Site (Rt 2A) 
3.00 PM Paul Revere Ceremony 
3.20 PM Return March to Hartwell Farms 


15 April (Sunday) Alarm & Muster 
6.00 PM Assemble at Pierce House for billet assignments 
6:20 PM Disperse to assigned billets 
730 PM Alarm & Muster front of White Church 
8.00 PM Return to Pierce House 


16 April (Monday) Concord Parade 
6 00 AM Breakfast at the Stone Church served by Lincoln Historical Society 
700 Am Reading of the Roll & Departure for Concord 


On the sunny side 

of a wooden fence 

the tree turns its leaves 
toward the sun while it can. 
Their velvet rustle 

talks silently of time. 


Spring mornings 

shed hesitant light. 

The sun bubbles over the horizon 
gently moving the fog. 

Birds greet the sun 

with damp songs. 


In the rain, the half-pink maple 
patters its time watch 

to the green world where 
rivers of melted snow trickle 
mud and bristley twigs 

through soft ground. 


Dry summer days 

hum with cicadas. 

Heat clutches the branches 
and brushes away the shade. 
The maple gulps silently 

at the dust around its roots. 


The unmoving grass 

dries to a sharp thirst. 

The cicadas hum heat into a noise. 
The maple tree chatters 

with the dusty hot wind, 

gasps quietly through its journey. 


Fall evenings crackle. 
Smells of the bright hearth 
and earthy leaves settle 
firm in the brisk air. 

The sun leaves the world 
pink before the dark. 


A red leaf dangles 

from the maple tree. 

The tree weeps tears 

of protest to the wind 

marking time with 

the heap of leaves at its feet. 


Winter nights are grey 

with cold and black with the moon. 
A skeleton of the tree 

whispers and shrieks in the wind, 
laughs out, "I told you so." 
Nothing moves or dares. 


Black wind pounds 

black landscapes, 

freezing dead things stiffer. 
Tick, tick, tick creaks a branch. 
"Wait" says the wind 

through the maple's bones. 


8:45 AM Arrive at Armory in Concord for start of Parade 


22 April (Sunday) Revolutionary Graves Coremony 
2:00 PM Assemble at the Pierce House 
2.30 PM March in Company with guests and British Regulars to 
Lexington Rd Cemetery 
3.00 PM Graves Ceremonies 
3:30 PM Return to Pierce House 
4:00 PM Refreshments at thePierce House courtesy of Lincoln Historical Society 


G 
fhe Lincoln Revidw Sargent Janes, Capt. 2/15/90 


This is the first section of these 
Writings. In the next issue, look for more 
student and faculty response as the 
Lincoln-Sudbury writing dialogue continues 
to trigger fresh activities in classrooms — 
and in learning and writing centers. ® 


Five Years From Now 


| by Gregory M. Ciardi 


It is February of 1995 and another group 
of teachers is visiting the Lincoln Public 
Schools to study its model programs and to 
talk with teachers and students about their 
school. It has been five years since the 
Lincoln Schools completed its strategic 
plan which first described the vision of 
education now found in the classrooms of 
Hartwell and Brooks schools. Written by 
teachers, principals, administrators, 
school committee members, parents and 
citizens, the plan was used as a framework 
to build the school programs that now 
receive such wide acclaim. Each of the 
visitors has had a chance to read the plan 
and to discuss it with a school improvement 
team member who is serving as host for 
today's visit. 

As the group spends a few moments in a 
first grade classroom, they begin to sense 
that things are different here. First, 
there do not appear to be the reading 
groups so common in schools in the 
eighties. Instead, students are “reading” 
in many different ways. In one corner, a 
girl is reading a story book to a friend 
who sits and listens with obvious 
attention. On the rug, another girl is 
forming the letter "L” using brightly 
colored blocks. At a table near the 
window, three boys with headphones are 
following along with a tape recorded story 
about Chinese myths. A volunteer parent 
has commandeered four youngsters for a 
unison reading of a "big book” about water 
and ice. An eighth grader, who is helping 
out in this class as a part of her 
community service requirement for 
graduation, is helping two boys master the 
sounds of short a. The teacher is moving 
among all of these activities with the 
grace of a figure skater, stopping by the 
boys to point out the different sounds of 
a in "walk" and “pants,” both of them 
different from “hat.” “A says many things. 
You'll have to learn them all to read all 
of the words.” To the girl on the rug, she 
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asks if she can change her "L" to a "T" by 
moving only two pieces. At the headphone 
table, she pauses the sound to remind the 
boys that at the end of the book they are 
to plan some way to explain what they 
learned to their parents in the evening - 
their “homework” for tonight. 

In a third grade classroom, everyone 
seems to be huddled in groups of four 
around tables. At each station, students 
have four vials of powders. They are 
looking at them through magnifying glasses, 
smelling them, rubbing them between their 
fingers, dropping small amounts on the tips 
of their tongues. Constant chatter 
rebounds around the tables as one of the 
students pushes the group toward agreement 
about odors, textures and tastes and 
another records the findings on a data 
sheet. A flip chart stands next to each 
table because one member of each group will 
be reporting the group's finding to the 
entire class tomorrow. 

In a fourth grade classroom, students 
are working in pairs, each assigned a 
computer with a color monitor. In a joint 
effort with a local working farm, students 
have been gathering data on the effects of 
outside temperature on the wool growth on 
sheep. Each pair of students has received 
information about a specific sheep's weekly 
growth over the last four months. Daily 
temperatures have been received from the 
weather service provided by the on-line 
information service available through each 
of the computers. The monitors throughout 
the room flicker with various bar and line 
graphs as the teams struggle to find the 
best way to present their data. A parent 
volunteer who works in data analysis and 
presentation discusses with one group the 
possibility of designing one algorithm 
which would explain the data regardless of 
any changes in temperature. Students are 
quite familiar with using computers to 
design mathematic functions from their work 
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LINCOLN-EXPANSIVE DECK HOUSE OFFERS ELEVEN 
ROOMS ON OVER 2 WOODED ACRES. $565,000 


CONCORD-ANNURSNAC COLONIAL, TWENTY-TWO FOOT 
DININGROOM, FOUR OVERSIZE BEDROOMS. $465,000 


CONCORD-OWN SPRING GARDEN & MEADOW VIEWS AT 
PETER SPRING TOWNHOUSE WITH PRIVACY $325,000 


The Lincoln Review 


WESTON-FLANSBURGH ATRIUM DESIGN CONTEMPORARY 
IN GOLF CLUB NEIGHBORHOOD. $810,000 


LINCOLN-BRIGHT CAPE, RENOVATED & SPARKLING, 
FOUR BEDROOMS, THREE NEW BATHS. $435,000 


WESTON-STUDIO APARTMENT WING ON FOUR BEDROOM 
COLONIAL, ACRE & HALF. TRUE VALUE, $475,000 


NEWTON-TOWNHOUSE END-UNIT WITH TWO BEDROOMS, 
TWO CAR GARAGE, SYLVAN VIEW. $240,000 


last month as a test site for a software 
firm developing school computer programs. 

At Brooks, the principal is meeting with 
a fifth grade class to resolve a dispute 
that has erupted among the students over 
the school's interactive video disk. One 
team of students has claimed that they 
should have prority use because they need 
access to finish a report on the Louvre for 
their French language exposure class. 

Other teams argue that no group should 
receive special treatment, regardless of 
their assignments because the one video 
disk terminal needs to be available to 
everyone. This class has been trained in 
conflict resolution and uses a process of 
claims and evidence to resolve its 
disputes. The principal serves to remind 
all of the rules of discussion and to 
ensure that the consensus decision will be 
one the school can implement. 

In a sixth grade class, the 
artist-in-residence from the local art 
museum is working with a group of students 
designing a scale model of a public 
sculpture to present to the selectmen for 
approval. The town has agreed to allow the 
outdoor sculpture to be erected in the 
Brooks School courtyard if private funds 
are found to finance the project. The 
design must have the approval of three town 
boards before actual work can begin, so 
this class is studying with its English 
teacher the form and structure of 
persuasive prose. Another parent volunteer 
who teaches public speaking at a Boston 
university will help the class 
representative polish their presentations. 

Across the hall, a group of eighth 
graders are working on the acid rain 
project they began three years ago. Tied 
into a nationwide computer network of 
middle schools, the students gather rain 
samples from their local area, analyze them 
for acid content in science class and enter 
the data into the national data base being 
compiled by students throughout the country. 
The analysis of this data requires that all 
participants be familiar with the graphing 
of linear inequalities, but these students 
have been using algebraic principles in 
their mathematics work since the third 
grade and find that if they do need any 
assistance, which is not often, the teacher 
on duty in the math assistance center will 
direct them to the right reference. 

A group of seventh graders is meeting in 
the library to discuss the literary themes 
of personal independence and social 
responsibility. Their teacher is 


describing how these themes have been used 
to develop some of the great classics of 
Western Literature, including Romeo and 
Juliet and Huckleberry Finn. Later the 


students will use the library resources to 


locate novels employing this theme. After 
completing the novels, the students will 
prepare written reactions in English class 
which will serve as a foundation for Health 
class discussions about decisions facing 
young teenagers. 

In the teachers' room, the Math-Science 
team appears locked in a rather heated 
discussion about the value of a new 
computer program designed to dispel 
students' naive theories about physical 
forces. A teacher argues that even though 
the simulations in the program are graphic 
and imaginative they are only blips of 
light and will not overcome the profound 
confusion some students experience 
regarding forces and vectors. Because the 
Science Curriculum Committee expects a 
responsible recommendation about this 
program from the team, the teachers decide 
to conduct a computer search of research on 
pilot projects using the software and to 
delay a decision pending that review. 

On the way out of the building, the 
group pauses in the career exploration 
office operated by the parents of the 
middle school students. Here students can 
make arrangements to talk with people from 
almost any occupation either in scheduled 
on site interviews or on the telephone. 
Parents started this program three years 
ago when it became evident that few 
Students had accurate conceptions of what 
adults do during their work lives. Many 
had only the vaguest notion of their own 
parents’ work. Because the center is not 
designed to help students choose careers 
but rather to learn about the world of 
work, one of their favorite activities in 
the center is for students to meet in 
groups to imagine possible jobs that do not 
exist today. 

On the athletic fields, a soccer game 
appears to be in high gear. Looking 
closely, the group sees some moves that 
almost look like planned plays as the 
second graders race by with their fifth 
grade coaches close behind. On a gym bag 
next to a tree, a visitor reads the motto 
of the students in the Lincoln schools: We 
can do it! 


Gregory M. Ciardi 
Superintendent of Schools 
Lincoln Public Schools 
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Ss Merrill Lynch Realty 


30 Monument Square, Concord, Massachusetts 01742 
(508) 369-5656 


CONCORD The serene Concord River and 
surrounding Great Meadows provide the 
setting for this Masterpiece in Con- 
temporary design. The home features 
13+ rooms, grand entertaining areas, 

a heated indoor pool, an au pair suite, 
and exquisite decorative detailing. 
$2,500,000. 
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CONCORD Magnificent Estate known as 
the York House features 14 stately 
rooms, beautiful detailing, ultra 
modern Kitchen and Baths and four 
private landscaped acres. $2,950,000, 
or choose to build a luxurious 
Victorian-styled home and get incolved 
at the design stage. 
$1,500,000 and up. 


ACTON Country elegance situated on 

7 beautiful acres in estate area with 
year-round Solarium, Gourmet Kitchen, 
Library, 2-story Foyer, and 80' Brick 
Patio to enhance the enjoyment of daily 
life or entertaining formally or infor- 
mally. $860,000. 


Dear Everybody 


by Helen Cooper 


"Dear Everybody" is the way the letter has 
always begun. But that generic greeting never 
disturbed the handful of relatives and friends who 
anxiously awaited word from Africa. The recipients 
of the letter understood there were no idle moments 
for the authors. They knew that Mark and Delia 
Owens were busy establishing personal relationships 


| with their neighbors - Star, Bones, Satan, Happy - 


the lions and hyenas of the vast Kalahari Desert of 
Botswana. 
In 1984 the Owenses published Cry of the 


| Kalahari, the story of their life with this community 


of animal friends. Because of positive publicity from 
the book, which quickly became an international best 
seller, Mark and Delia gained more followers, and the 
"Dear Everybody" letter was circulated to hundreds 
of enthusiastic supporters of their African Odyssey. 
Cry of the Kalahari, however, also revealed that 
fences, built by certain high-ranking government 
officials - ostensibly to protect cattle from disease, 
interfered with the natural migration pattern of 
wildlife. Hundreds of thousands of wildebeest, 
prevented from reaching water, perished along the 
fence lines. The government officials, infuriated by 
the criticism of their policies, gave Mark and Delia 
twenty-four hours to leave the country. 

After pleading unsuccessfully for two years 
with the Botswana government for readmittance, the 
Owenses settled across the border in Zambia. In their 
new camp, Mark and Delia’s neighbors are not only 
the African animals, but also poachers - mercenaries 
with automatic rifles in search of ivory. Poachers 
have an equal disregard for the lives of the elephants 
they hunt and the humans who interfere with their 
mindless slaughter. In the North Luangwa Valley, 
only the Owenses stand between the elephants and the 
poachers. 

Periodically, Mark and Delia make their way 
into the tiny village of Mpika and mail a letter 
which is reproduced in the United States and passed 
on to what is now a network of thousands of staunch 
supporters around the world. Here is a copy of the 
most recent letter from the residents of Marula-Puku 
Camp, a letter to “Everybody” that is very, very 
personal. 


Dear Everybody: 

The female elephant stepped gingerly down the 
steep, rocky ravine, her massive body swaying rhyth- 
mically, almost as though she were on tiptoe. Behind 
her, four young elephants, one her female offspring, 
the others close relatives, watched their footing as 
they also maneuvered down the bank. She _ had 
passed this way many times before, as had her ances- 
tors, so that the elephant paths were worn deep in 
the red soil. But now instead of thousands of 
elephants, there were only small groups, moving 
silently through the drying forests toward the Lubonga 
River. 


The winter sun, dull and swollen from the 
smoke of the dry season wildfires, was dropping into 
the distant hills of the escarpment. The female 
elephant would lead her small party to the river to 
drink after dark when it was safer. 

Suddenly, staccato bursts of gunfire racked the 
forests. Several bullets struck the female in quick 
succession. She staggered back on her haunches. 
Three more blasts shattered her skull and she sank to 
her knees, sliding in that position all the way to the 
bottom of the _ bank. Their matriarch dead, the 
younger elephants plunged away into the forest, 
screaming in confusion. But other men with auto- 
matic weapons had anticipated their flight. They 
were all shot before they could escape. 

This was not an oddity; not an_ unusual 
occurrence in an otherwise peaceful valley. Eight 
hundred to one thousand elephants are being shot by 
poachers in North Luangwa National Park every year. 
Fifteen to nineteen a week. 

We have completed our first aerial censuses of 
North Luangwa National Park and those are the 
figures. Here are some more: Since the mid-1970’s 
the number of elephants in the park has plummeted 
from 17,800 to fewer than 5,000; a reduction of more 
than seventy percent. The entire rhino population of 
nearly 2,000 has apparently been poached out, for we 
have not seen a single one, not even a track. 

We could have opened this letter with the 
numbers. But we are all tired of numbers. Anyway, 
they are clinical and impersonal. They do not relate 
the substance of this tragedy - the mother elephant 
and her four young, shot dead in order to satisfy the 
voracious vanity of man. Mark found them the next 
day from our airplane. The only game guards who 
could have prevented this, seven of them for the 
entire park, were at the time in a faraway village 
collecting their rations. Mark dropped a message to 
them from the plane, but by the time they reached 
the scene the poachers had fled. 

Earlier this year, after we had started patrol- 
ling the park by air, the number of poaching inci- 
dents dropped off sharply. But apparently the 
poachers had just pulled back to regroup, to decide 
a strategy for avoiding us. Now, they are back 
again, shooting from camps hidden in thickets back 
from the rivers, where they are harder to spot from 
the air, drying their meat at night under the cover of 
darkness, and cutting out the elephants’ tusks quickly 
before escaping beyond the boundaries of the park. 

Now for some good news: Since we wrote to 
you last, we raised the money from the Frankfurt 
Zoological Society for a truck for the game guards. 
In addition, we distributed new sleeping bags, mos- 
quito nets, ground mats, boots, and tents to them. 
We have acquired air-to-ground field radios, so that 
we can help coordinate and resupply their patrol 
units; and eight base station radios, one for each 
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camp, have been ordered. (Some of this equipment 
has been paid for by the Owens Foundation.) And 
as further incentive to the scouts, we have begun 
paying them for every poacher convicted. For the 
first time in years, scouts are mounting regular patrols 
in the park. Just recently they arrested the men who 
killed the female elephant and her family. 

Zambia’s Department of National Parks, which 
three years ago had no resources to protect North 
Luangwa, has begun to respond to our project’s 
assistance. They have recently refurbished four game 
guard camps and are busy moving twenty new scouts 
to the border of the park. By the end of the year 
three times the current number will be on duty along 
the western boundary. With our help, the Department 
will soon be constructing an airstrip at the Mano Unit 
Camp and another south of the park. These will be 
used to airlift scouts to poaching hot spots, and for 
tourist access by air charter. 

Thanks to many of you, the game guards are 
now receiving letters of encouragement from folks in 
America. I wish you could see their faces when they 
read their letters, proudly pronouncing every word. 
With all of this new equipment, attention, and 
identity, the game guards are going on patrol more 
often. This is just a beginning; there is much more 
to be done. But by working together, eventually we 
will make a difference. 

More good news: Even though the poachers 
have decimated the rhino and elephant populations, 
most of the other wildlife numbers remain stable. We 
still have great hope that the answer for conserving 
North Luangwa is to develop it wisely for tourism. 
This is going to be a big job. The area is wild, 
raw, and rugged. When flying we often see huge 
herds of buffalo, zebra, eland, wildebeest, hippos, and 
many others. However, there are no tracks into these 
areas, so there is no way for people to visit them, or 
for the game guards to protect them. The poachers 
go by foot. Over the next several months we will be 
scouting tracks into these remote places and establish- 
ing seasonal game guard camps to protect them. 

And maybe when the first lodge is built, and 
the first tented camp nestled beneath the marula trees, 
some of you will come on safari to North Luangwa. 
We sincerely believe that people like you will be 
enthusiastic about the concept of paying for a safari 
in a rugged wilderness, knowing that some of the 
proceeds will go to the local people and some to con- 
servation of the wildlife. Are we right? 

There certainly are adventures to be had. Not 
long ago Mark and I were walking through the tall 
grass along the Lubonga River when we heard a loud 
rustling and a low snort. Suspecting a large buffalo, 
Mark instantly raised the rifle and we froze in our 
tracks. Bachelor males can be very dangerous, and 
often charge unprovoked. I glanced around quickly 
and noted an acacia tree forty yards away, which I 
was sure I could climb. Sure enough, the huge black 
form of a bull buffalo emerged from the reeds just 
fifteen yards ahead of us. He held his head low, his 
massive horns aimed directly at my stomach as he 
glared, his flanks heaving. 

Dead still in his tracks, Mark whispered, 
"Don’t move; he can’t see us as long as we freeze." 

I know that buffalos have poor eyesight. But 
I was sure that this one must be able to see us from 
where he stood. I answered, also without moving a 
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single muscle in my face, "I’m going to run to that 
tree." 

"Don’t move an inch," Mark hissed. At that 
moment the buff raised his head, his nostrils flaring, 
then lowered it again, as though searching for an 
intruder. Incredibly, he started moving closer toward 
us. 

That was more than I could take. 

"I’m going," I squeaked. 

"If you move, I’m going to shoot you in the 
back," Mark growled under his breath. 

I was madly trying to weigh my chances of 
surviving Mark on the one hand, and the buff on the 
other, when the latter turned abruptly away and 
moved back into the tall grass. Minutes later when 
we were calming down on the river bank, I asked 
Mark if he would really have shot me in the back. 
He answered that he could not possibly tell me ... 
because he was sure he would have to use that same 
threat again the next time we encounter a buffalo. 
And he’s right, because next time —- I’m running. 

On a drive a few days later, in less than an 
hour, we saw puku, kudu, buffalo, hartebeest, impala, 
warthogs, wildebeest, zebra, waterbuck, eland, and 
spotted hyenas. The wildlife is still here; we’re still 
here; you’re still with us. Together we’re going to 
make this work. 

Thank you. Cheers from the valley, 

Delia and Mark 


There are two well-publicized photographs of 
the Owenses with the wildlife in Botswana. In one 
extraordinary photo, a hyena’s nose is within inches 
of Delia’s nose; in the other, a lion is eyeball to 
eyeball with Mark. Because they had never learned 
-to fear man, the animals of the Kalahari allowed 
Mark and Delia into their lives. The animals of 
Zambia, however, see them differently. When Mark 
and Delia come into view, animal instincts register - 
humans poachers Enemies Flight ... or 
FIGHT. Protectively and defiantly, the Owenses stand 
between the poachers and the elephants. Ironically 
and tragically, they face danger from both. Anxi- 
ously and patiently, "Everybody" awaits word from the 
Owenses of Africa. 


Members of the Owens Foundation for Wildlife 
Conservation receive Mark and Delia’s letter several 
times a year. If you would like to become a mem- 
ber, please contact Helen Cooper, Executive Director, 
Owens Foundation for Wildlife Conservation, P.O. Box 
53396, Atlanta, GA 30355. 
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NINE ACRE 
CHIROPRACTIC 


Dr. Mitchel Friedman 


1620 Sudbury Road 
Concord, Ma. 01742 
(508) 369-7452 


Hours and Home Visits 
By Appointment 


Running for Office in 


Lincoln 


VOTE on Monday, March 26 at Smith School Gymnasium 


The Lincoln Review has made an effort to contact 
candidates running for public offfice and the 
following responses were received by press time. 


Office Incumbent 
Moderator David M. Donaldson 


Board of Selectmen 


Lincoln School Com. Sally Bobbitt 


Board of Assessors 
Board of Health 
L-S School Committee 


Douglas M. Burckett 
Perry Culver 
Phyllis Rappaport 


Water Commissioner 
Cemetery Comm. 
Planning Board 

Comm. of Trust Funds 
Trustee of Bemis Fd. 
Trustee of DeCordova 
& Dana Museum &Park 
Recreation Committee 
Town Clerk 

Town Treasurer 


Leona Champeny 
Marjorie Holland 
Margery P. Faran 
William B. Russell 
John Curtis Perry 
John French 


Elizabeth Evans 
Nancy J. Zuelke 
Roy M. Raja 


David Donaldson 
Candidate for Moderator 


As a native-born Lincolnian, I 
have lived in town most of my life 
and have a pretty good handle on what 
makes the town and its people tick, 
but I am (I hope) sensitive to the 
fact that I don't know it all and 
that the town is an ever-changing 
organism. I am proud to consider 
myself a liberal and I believe 
passionately in the value of open 
discussion which respects all points 
of view as a means of bringing people 
together. My role as moderator is 
very limited; to try to ensure that 
the debate at town meeting is 
conducted in an orderly and open 
fashion which fully respects the 
diversity of opinions expressed. 

Moderating the town meeting is 
much like conducting an orchestra; it 


Candidate 


David M. Donaldson 
Richard Carroll 
Katherine S. McHugh 
Sarah G. Bobbitt 
Maria Churchill 
Elizabeth Lerman 
Leslie Vagliano 
Douglas M. Burckett 
Perry Culver 
Phyllis Rappaport 
Frederick M. Pryor 
Leona Champeny 
Marjorie Holland 
Margery P. Faran 
William B. Russell 
John Curtis Perry 
John French 


Elizabeth Evans 
Nancy J. Zuelke 
Roy M. Raja 

George M.Hibben 


takes a great deal of practice, 
concentration and energy and requires 
a good sense of timing; the result 
depends in great measure on the skill 
and talents of the players. No 
matter how long or well one has done 
it, it can always be done better. My 
most significant accomplishment is to 
learn from my own mistakes; my goal 
is not to repeat them. 


Richard Carroll 
Candidate for Selectmen 


I have been a resident of Lincoln for the 
past eighteen (18) years and served as the 
Public Works Director for seventeen (17) of 
those years. During that period I had the 
opportunity to work with or serve on most 
boards and committees of the town. Being 
involved in both the planning and execution of 
the management of the town and its various 
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LEGO fans : 


Come see our 6’ Lego pirate p24 CL 
and 


register for our second 
Lego Building Exposition 


It’s fun and it’s free! CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


@ 
lle 
Spring Schedule, starting April 9 
TOX 


Monday Evening 
6:00 - Beginner 


SHOP 7:15 - Intermediate 


Friday Morning 


OF 9:30 - Basic 


11:30 - chair Exercises 


CONCORD At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 
4 Walden Street Concord 508-369-2553 For information, Ruth Williams at 259-8211 


s 


Country Squire 
Luncheonette 


' LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS 
| (at the Mobil station) 


I oc cciaatsst ofan canoer ine ter mires 


Breakfast and Lunch 


Interior Design Center 
Home & Office Consultations 


Saye 
Bank 


e@ Fabrics 
e Wallpaper 
MEMBER e Paint & Stain 
FDIC/DIFM borers e Window Treatments 
West Newton, 244-2000; e Carpet 
Wayland, 358-5116; Sudbury, 443-8831; e Upholstering 


Lincoln, 259-0510; Sherborn, 655-6077 


inside-outside, inc. 


Mall at Lincoin Station. Lincoin Rd., Lincoin, MA (617) 259-0310 


oC 
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projects for this period, has given me the 
chance to understand the values and priorities 
of its residents. It also allowed me to 
acquire a first hand knowledge of its history 
much of which will never be recorded. These 
factors plus my day to day working 
acquaintances with other municipalities, 
county, and state departments will work well 
towards planning for Lincoln's future. 

I feel that the budgeting problems facing 
Lincoln's future will be one of the most 
critical issues to be dealt with. It will 
effect education, planning for the future, 
existing services, additional services, and 
public safety (including traffic control). My 
experience with budgeting and knowledge of the 
town should be a positive addition to the 
efforts of those already serving. 


Lincoln is one ofthe best communities. This 


has come to be, not by accident. It has taken 
the skill and dedication of many good people 
over many years. I feel that I can serve the 
town well by continuing this philosophy. 


KATHY McHUGH 
CANDIDATE STATEMENT FOR SELECTWOMAN 


I am seeking the post of Selectwoman because 
I love Lincoln and feel that my expertise can assist 
the Town during the next critical years. 

I was born in Tulsa, Oklahoma, and graduated 
from Smith College in 1968. I am trained as a 
lawyer (Northeastern University, 1974) with ten years 
experience as a civil trial lawyer handling insurance 
matters, personal injury litigation, and trained in 
mediation techniques. I have been President of the 
Board for the past three years of Greater Boston 
Legal Services, a $5 million unionized service delivery 
program, which has faced difficult priority decisions 
with reduced resources. I also serve on the Board of 
Trustees of Northeastern University. 

I currently ‘serve as Co-Chair of Lincoln’s 
Metco Coordinating Committee, a group of parents 
and other persons interested in the support and 
improvement of the Metco program in the Lincoln 
Schools. I have previously served two terms as a 
member of the Lincoln Housing Commission, including 
membership during the planning of Battle Road 
Farms. Through my recent service on the Finance 
Committee, I have developed a broader town-wide 
perspective regarding resource allocation and the 
funding of both the essential and desirable features of 
Lincoln. 

As the new decade begins, we must ask a 
series of difficult questions - questions brought on 
my a downturn in the regional economy and fiscal 
chaos in state government. Are Lincoln’s priorities 
for the 80’s too expensive for the 90’s? Are our 
education dollars being well spent? Without the assis- 
tance of state monies, can we afford to complete the 
Open Space Plan as originally outlined? Are there 
Creative alternatives for continuing with the Plan? 
Will reductions in state aid and our increasing tax 
rate force us to reassess our longstanding policy 
against commercial or intense residential development 
in any form? How will we meet our long range 
municipal needs? Are there more cost effective ways 
to deliver essential services? How do we define 
essential services in our library, fire, police, and 
public works departments? 

Only the citizens of Lincoln can answer these 
difficult questions for the 90’s, and thus I propose a 
town-wide conference on priorities in the fall of 
1991. Citizen participation in deciding Lincoln’s 
future direction has a respected history, and my 
background provides me with the experience necessary 
to assist the Town to deal with the tough choices 
lying ahead. 


In addition to seeking guidance amongst 
ourselves about our own future directions, I would 
encourage the Selectmen to continue the cooperative 
regional efforts involving towns on our borders to 
identify areas of common concern, especially with 
those towns with whom we don’t always agree. 
Examples of past success include the valuable work 
done by HATS and the Hanscom Field Advisory 
Committee, and more recently the involvement of the 
Town in the study of the Cambridge Reservoir water- 
shed, which has given us some much needed common 
ground with Waltham. 

Lincoln’s principal challenge for the 90’s will 
center on preservation of those things we value most 
about our town in the presence of the changing 
environment around us —- changes involving both the 
activities of neighboring communities which affect us, 
as well as the deteriorating statewide fiscal atmo- 
sphere. I believe that my background, energy, and 
dedication will serve the Town well in the next few 
years and ask for your support. 


SALLY BOBBITT 
CANDIDATE FOR SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


When I moved to Lincoln in 1972, I came 
from a background of teaching junior high and 
elementary school students in Washington, D.C., 
Illinois, and the Shady Hill School in Cambridge. I 
was already then involved in early childhood educa- 
tion, and from 1974-1988 directed the Lincoln 
Children’s Center, first in Lincoln and then in 
Weston. In the early 70’s, I helped revitalize the 
Lincoln School Association, now the PTA. In town, 
I served on the Youth, Day Camp, and Recreation 
Committees, working towards the hiring of a profes- 
sional Youth/Recreation Director. Out of town, I 
worked on many State-mandated Committees dealing 
with issues involving children. 

In 1987, I ran for School Committee because 
there seemed to be eroding town support for what I 
considered a superior school system; my daughters 
attended Hartwell, Smith, and Brooks. As a lifelong 
educator, it is my perception that the Lincoln Public 
Schools continue to offer quality education, partly due 
to Lincoln’s commitment to fund excellence and partly 
due to strong administrative leadership (among former 
Superintendents we number a College President and an 
Associate Commissioner of Education). 

Town-School relationships are cyclical; since I 
took office, parent involvement has increased remark- 
ably, in part because the School Committee made 
conscious decisions to bring the schools out to the 
community through educational forums, additional 
public hearings for budget and policy issues, and 
parent cooperation in areas of curriculum development. 
Supporting the mission of continued support and 
further refinement of excellent programs in the face 
of fiscal restraints is worth another term on the 
School Committee to me. In the next three years, I 
would like to exert more effort to bring the commu- 
nity into the schools in terms of increased volunteer- 
ism and greater use of Lincoln’s rich resources - 
those nationally recognized institutions and individuals 
who, like me, call this town home. 


MARIA CHURCHILL 
CANDIDATE FOR SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


I am running for School Committee with three 
perspectives that uniquely qualify me to make a 
contribution to Lincoln and its schools. I am first 
and foremost a parent of children in the schools. I 
am a teacher, and I am a business person. 

As a parent of three children, I have had 
daily, personal contact with the system as it affects 
our children and their parents over the last four 
years. Since my eldest child’s first year at Hartwell, 
I have been active in the classroom as Room Parent, 
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on the PTA Board, as the initiator of Science Corner, 
as a Hartwell music accompanist, as a regular attender 
of public forums on the schools and School Commit- 
tee meetings, and as a supporter of the Lincoln 
School Foundation. In addition, I have taken an 
active role with the Coalition for Lincoln Schools 
during the last month to turn parental concerns into 
suggestions and programs for positive change through 
the Forums on Quality Education. This range of 
experiences has given me a well-rounded, firsthand 
understanding of the challenges facing Lincoln schools 
in the coming years. 

These experiences have also given me an 
understanding of the range and depth of discontent 
within the parent body. This discontent has been 
responsible for the dramatic increase in the number 
of parents removing their children from the Lincoln 
schools and it derives from three main areas: 

1) a breakdown in communication and 
confidence within the school community, 

2) a belief of the parents that their priori- 
ties have not been adequately reflected in the school 
budget, 

3) unsatisfactory student performance as 
reflected in basic skills tests scores. 

Communication can be dramatically improved 
by adopting three courses of actions. 

1) Elect parents to serve on the School 
Committee. This would instantly provide a better 
communication link to the parent body. 

2) Formally integrate parents and community 
members into the decision-making process through the 
establishment and active utilization of standing sub- 
committees and ad hoc task forces. 

3) Encourage teacher input and _ provide 
teachers with more decision-making power. 

Fiscal austerity is a reality which the School 
Committee and administration must better come to 
grips with. With a graduate degree in business 
administration and extensive management experience, 
I would bring my business training and proven 
management skills to bear immediately in the budget 
process to ensure that each dollar spent would accu- 
rately reflect programmatic priorities. In addition, 
the curriculum review calendar should be better tied 
to budget development time-lines. Periodic application 
of zero-based budgeting would ensure a complete 
evaluation of each program and commensurate expen- 
ditures. 

Efficiencies need to be found without compro- 
mising the delivery of a quality education which has 
been a tradition in Lincoln. An examination of the 
administrative structure is recommended. This is in 
line with past requests from the Finance Committee 
for a reduction of administrative overhead through 
consolidation. Creative uses of existing staff must be 
explored. Principals could be asked to each a 
subject. Teachers could be asked to teach their 
specialty areas to an entire grade rather than to just 
their class. Enrichment programs can be found at no 
or low cost. We need to take advantage of our re- 
sources in the town - the DeCordova Museum, 
Drumlin Farm, Codman Farm, and SPNEA - as well 
as citizens who are willing to volunteer in the schools. 
Creative scheduling could result in smaller classes if 
sections of a class were sent to computer or other 
specialists as opposed to sending an entire class. 

Lincoln needs to make its children more 
competitive in this rapidly changing world climate. 
We must deliver a strong core curriculum in math, 
science and the language arts. We must create a 
disciplined environment suitable for learning. My role 
as a teacher has given me insight into the varying 
learning styles and needs of children. We should 
reinstate ability groupings, especially in English, 
reading and math as a necessary complement to 
cooperative learning. We must address individual 
learning styles. We must develop ways to ensure that 
each child is working to his/her utmost potential and 
hold the administration and teachers accountable. We 
must have as a goal to keep Lincoln students in the 
Lincoln schools. 


The Lincoln schools have many areas of 
strength. Our greatest asset is our experienced and 
dedicated teaching staff. We have a group of parents 
who are interested in and committed to quality 
education and have proven their willingness to make 
contributions of time and energy. Furthermore, we 
are fortunate to have a community which has histori- 
cally valued education as a top priority. With 
creative and dynamic leadership from the School 
Committee, we can utilize those resources to address 
the issues at hand, With great enthusiasm, I offer 
my candidacy for School Committee to realize these 
opportunities. 


BETH LERMAN 


CANDIDATE FOR SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


I am running for a position on the Lincoln 
School Committee because I have a strong professional 
interest in children. I have spent my adult years in 
the field of education and I wish to serve Lincoln. 

Long before my husband and I moved to 
Lincoln, I had heard about the creative and innova- 
tive Lincoln Schools from friends. During the four 
and a half years we have lived in Lincoln, I have 
come to know many parents, children and school 
personnel through talking with neighbors and friends, 
through attending School Committee, PTA and Town 
Meetings, teaching in a town Sunday school and as 
member of the METCO Coordinating Committee. 

I am aware of the deep concerns that a large 
number of parents have about the schools. Because 
of my professional training and experience as a 
classroom teacher, school principal, college teacher, 
consultant and evaluator of educational programs, I 
think I can clarify issues and work towards develop- 
ing a process which will help our schools become 
even more effective. 

There are five important issues concerning the 
Lincoln schools that are of particular interest to me. 
They are (not in order of priority because they are 


- interdependent): 


Vy. How decisions involving our educational 


program are made. 


I would like to see structures formed that 


would make it possible for teachers, parents and, as 
appropriate, students to have input into major deci- 


sions which involve the curriculum. 

As a School Committee member, I would work 
to set up subcommittees to examine our own and 
Other ways of decision making. 

ee Fostering and maintaining active partici- 


| pation by children in learning. 


There must be a climate in schools which 
encourages and helps teachers develop and use their 
Own personal strengths, creative ideas and interests 
within some broad guide of continuity. Teachers 
Need to be listened to, encouraged and helped to 
provide existing classrooms for children. 

I have worked with, and am working with, 
teachers and administrators to help develop interactive, 
Stimulating classrooms. 

Schools, too, must provide clear expectations 
and consistent reinforcement of positive behavior from 
Students. Students must be aware of their responsibil- 
ities for supporting a learning environment as ex- 
pressed in the current discipline code. 

As a School Committee member I would work 
to establish clear procedures for students, parents and 
teachers to discuss their concerns and to develop a 
Clear process for effective action to address these 
concerns. 

A All children can be challenged in school. 

Many parents are concerned about the level of 
academic challenge their children meet in their daily 
schooling. We need to address these concerns. 


I have taught "special" children, both those 
who take longer time and many approaches in their 
learning as well as with those who gain insights and 
skills quickly. I have consulted with school systems 
in their attempts to provide developmental classrooms 
and special "pull out" programs to serve both ends of 
the academic spectrum. Written curricula may have 
little relation to what happens in classrooms. 

As a School Committee member I would find 
regular, formalized means for the Committee to listen 
to parents and teachers and initiate programs that 
address their concerns. Lincoln has a wealth of 
natural resources, talented citizens and facilities which 
can contribute to our children’s education. Processes 
need to be developed so that these resources can be 
used more intensively. 

4. Useful documentation and evaluation of 
educational programs. 

Using standardized tests as the primary measure 
of children’s learning, especially in grades K-3, has 
narrowed and diminished the quality of education in 
the United States. All over this country and abroad, 
administrators, teachers and researchers are developing 
ways to document and evaluate children’s growth in 
learning so that classroom practice can become more 
relevant toward the development of children’s critical 
thinking, problem solving and literacy learning. 

As one who conducts research and teaching in 
the field of evaluation, I understand something about 
what tests do and do not signify. I can make an 
important contribution as the Committee and Adminis- 
trators formulate evaluation processes that will give us 
the information we need to keep our schools alive 
and advancing. 

5. The allocation of money for education. 

Parents and citizens of Lincoln are concerned 
that our money is spent wisely. 

I believe that the budget process should be 
examined carefully by the School Committee and that 
the School Committee has a responsibility to consider 
the views of Lincoln citizens when setting priorities 
in the budget. The process for building the budget 
should begin in the summer so that there is time to 
review and evaluate these priorities in detail in the 
early fall. 

As a Committee member I would work for 
the Committee to take the initiative, together with 
parents and teachers, to review the structure of our 
total system and that of others. 

The incumbent and other candidates for 
election to the School Committee represent important 
constituencies that should be part of the School 
Committee. None, however, have my qualifications 
and experiences as a professional educator. It would 
be my pleasure and honor to serve my town as 
member of the School Committee. 


Lincoln School Committee Candidate 


Leslie Vagliano 
Tower Road 


As a Hartwell parent, a lawyer and a 
graduate of the Lincoln schools I can 
bring many invaluable skills and 
perspectives to the Lincoln School 
Committee. I have been an active 
member of the Lincoln school community 
and have expressed my enthusiasm for 
the schools through my participation in 
the PTA room parent program, the 
Strat’s Place core committee, the 
School Improvement Council and the 
Metco Coordinating Committee. I ama 
founding member of the Lincoln School 
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| Foundatior and the Coalition for 
|} Lincoln Schools and helped plan this 
year’s Coalition Community Forums. I 
was actively involved in the creation 
| of the School Committee community 
budget forum and was instrumental in 
| starting the process that resulted in 
a clearer, more readable budget 
document. 


My candidacy for School Committee last 
|year allowed me to meet with many 
townspeople in a variety of different 
|settings. Last year’s campaign served 
|an important role in raising town-wide 
awareness of school related issues. My 
understanding of community concerns 
|derived from the campaign process, my 
personal involvement with the school 
community as an active parent and 
former student, and my professional 
training as an attorney, are all 
strengths that I possess which equip me 
to tackle the hard issues facing our 
| School Committee. 


This year parents and residents have 
primarily expressed concern about: 


a) the quality of academic and 
enrichment programs 


b) the allocation of resources and the 
priorities in the budget 


c) the effect of budget restraints on 
our program and physical plant and 


qd) the quality of communication among 
parents, teachers, administrators and 
the School Committee members. 


‘I believe we may best begin to address 
these issues in the following manner: 


A. PROGRAM 


It is imperative that we offer all our 
children a challenging, stimulating, 
‘enriching and diverse educational 
environment. The School Committee and 
administration should be committed to 
‘Satisfying the needs of all children in 
‘a timely fashion. 5 year curriculum 
review cycles that are not always 
linked to budget cycles should be 
telescoped so that children currently 
in the system can benefit from needed 


reforms before they leave. 


‘Parents are concerned that children are 
leaving our system without mastering 
even basic skills. We need to move 
Quickly to allay their fears. Our 
existing curriculum could be enhanced 
by the establishment of a formal, 
School Committee initiated outreach 
program, which will draw on _ the 
substantial talents of Lincoln 
residents and institutions and 
encourage them to share their ideas, 
experiences and resources with the 
school population. 


B. PRIORITIES 


As a result of parental activity, the 
School Committee began to reapportion 
some administrative expenses between 
Lincoln and Hanscom. This process 
should be continued. New curriculum 
initiatives should be weighed carefully 
and decisions to pursue new programs 
should be measured against our need to 
supplement our existing core 
curriculun. 


Teacher and student morale are 
undermined by the constant trimming of 
materials, supplies and program 
budgets. We need to consider the 
political and programmatic impact of 
these cuts on a system which 
unquestioningly supports continual 
increases in administrative expenses 
and salaries while slashing program and 
materials budgets. It is time to review 
our adminstrative structure and 


evaluate potential improvements, 
including reinstituting teaching 
principals. 


C. BUDGETARY RESTRAINT 


We have seen over ten years of 
substantial belt tightening. In the 
past, many programs were preserved at 
the expense of the benign neglect of 
the physical plant. Our children today 
are paying the previous generation’s 
maintenance obligations out of the 
current budget. Failing septic 
systems, buried oil tanks, leaky roofs, 
decrepit boilers and lead contaminated 
water are but a few of the maintenance 
issues currently facing our schools. 
The town has ae responsibility to 
provide our children and educational 
staff with a safe and comfortable 
school environment now and in the years 
to come. 


Budgetary restraint has also resulted > 


in the elimination of valuable 
positions and programs such as math and 
science specialists. We need to 
examine all of our current budget 
assumptions before our next fiscal year 
to determine, in a rational fashion, 
what programs and positions we want to 
eliminate, maintain or restore. We 
also need to probe why our per pupil 
costs are among the highest in the 
state while the program we provide is 
considered by many parents to be 
mediocre at best. 


D. COMMUNICATION 


Parents, teachers, School Committee 
members and administrators need to work 
in a climate of mutual support and 
trust. The School Committee must take 
the lead in fostering such an 
environment. We have seen enormous 
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energy in the parent community which 
has resulted in such positive products 
as Strat’s Place, the PTA Science 
Corner, the Lincoln School Foundation 
and the Coalition. I would encourage 
the same positive action towards the 
creation of a community based school 
improvement effort. I am committed to 
creating mechanisms to allow for parent 
and teacher input into school 
management and curriculum issues and I 
believe that it is critical that we 
maximize parent representation on the 
Committee. 


As a parent who has daily contact with 
the schools, I am well suited to 
provide the kind of informal linkage to 
the school community which is so 
important. In addition to providing 
informal mechanisms for the flow of 
information, the School Committee must 
make use of its power to appoint 
working subcommittees, as other town 
boards do, to foster community 
involvement in our school systen. 


I am eager to continue the process 
which has begun this year so that we 
build stronger schools that instill 
confidence in our community and retain 
families who are contemplating leaving 
our school system. Notwithstanding 
the intense discussion of the Lincoln 
Schools we have seen this year, we have 
Many areas of great strength. Our 
faculty is an experienced, dedicated 
and committed group. Their outstanding 
|}abilities are the critical component in 
our instructional program. Our student 
body is energetic, bright and 
mee astic. 


iA vital component of our schools is our 
‘firm support of diversity and our 
recognition of the importance of 
celebrating differences in our 
Classrooms. I am hopeful that our 
schools will continue to foster this 
understanding as well as an enthusiasm 
for learning so that our children will 
leave our system as engaged life-long 
learners. 


The Lincoln Schools now face a 
difficult task of providing a superior 
quality program in these _ fiscally 
restrained times. I believe we have to 
rise to meet this challenge or risk 
seeing life as we know it in Lincoln 
Change dramatically. I think we can 
Meet this challenge and provide the 
kind of quality education the town of 
Lincoln gave my generation. 


jI look forward to working with the 
School Committee, administration, staff 
and community to form a partnership 
Which will rally town-wide support for 
this effort. 


PHYLLIS RAPPAPORT 


LINCOLN-SUDBURY REGIONAL SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


Selecting a Superintendent is the most impor- 
tant work a School Committee does. In my first 
term in office, as co-chair of the selection subcom- 
mittee, I played a leadership role in bringing in Matt 
King, our current Lincoln-Sudbury Superintendent/ 
Principal. Matt has already shown himself to be a 
capable manager and educational leader through his 
skillful hiring of key administrators, his highly 
professional management of the budget process and his 
ability to role model educational and interpersonal 
excellence in the everyday life of the school. My 
goal in the next three years is to support Matt in his 
management of the school and to provide the best 
leadership I can based on my own experience as 
manager, educator and School Committee member. 

Here are some notes on my personal back- 
ground: I graduated from Smith College in 1967, 
taught English in a new, results-based high school in 
Wilmington, Delaware and worked part-time with the 
Lexington Public Schools while my children were 
young. I received my MBA in 1975 from Simmons 
Graduate School of Management, worked several years 
at Coopers & Lybrand as an independent accountant, 
and joined Digital Equipment Corporation eleven years 
ago. I was a Finance Manager and Controller for six 
years and a Manager in the Department of Manage- 
ment Education for the past five years. 

I was appointed to the Lincoln-Sudbury School 
Committee in October 1986 and elected as a member 
in March 1987. Some people ask why I am offering 
to serve again since my children have already gradu- 
ated. My reasons are simple. I am grateful for the 
fine education my children received at Lincoln- 
Sudbury and I have to value the school staff enor- 
mously. I care about having Lincoln-Sudbury con- 
tinue being a school of choice for Lincoln families 
and their high school students. 


FREDERICK M. PRYOR 
SUDBURY REGIONAL HIGH SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


I want to be elected to the Lincoln-Sudbury 
Regional High School Committee for the following 
reasons: 

(1) I believe in public school education. For 
the last seven years, I have closely followed the high 
quality education both my daughters have received at 
Lincoln-Sudbury. I have also seen first hand some of 
the problems that exist at Lincoln-Sudbury. I want 
to help solve some of those problems, so that the 
high quality education continues. 

(2) Two years ago I worked on rewriting 
the financial side of the Regional High School 
Agreement. Last fall I organized the student solicitors 
for the highly successful Save Our Sports campaign. 
Both experiences gave me insight into the operation 
of the High School. 

(3) I will bring a financial background to 
the Committee. Although I have a legal education, 
I worked in a bank for a number of years, until I 
helped start a financial services business. I have been 
Treasurer of The Womens Education and Industrial 
Union, and a past President and Treasurer of Family 
Counseling Region West Inc. In all of these capaci- 
ties, I have had budgeting and long term planning 
experience. 

(4) Colleges like Lincoln-Sudbury graduates. 
I have written recommendation letters to colleges for 
Lincoln-Sudbury students over the years. Most go to 
college very well prepared. I want to make sure that 
colleges continue to favor Lincoln-Sudbury students. 
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WILLIAM B. RUSSELL 
COMMISSIONER OF TRUST FUNDS 


As for qualifications to be re-elected as a 
Commissioner of Trust Funds, I have been actively 
involved with investments and finance since 1956. 
For twenty-one years I was in banking with State 
Street Bank and held the position as Senior Vice 
President in charge of general finance and real estate 
before stepping down in 1977. Since 1978 I have 
been active as President of Fifty Associates, a nation- 
ally known real estate investment company. 

As to the handling of Lincoln’s Trust finds, 
it’s important to reflect on significant changes made 
within the last two years. Fidelity Service Company 
was chosen as institutional custodian (none before) to 
provide the necessary financial services and reporting. 
In addition, much oversight was provided to the 
Treasurer’s Office in formatting the Annual Trust 
reporting and in forwarding each trust report directly 
to Fund Administrators. Many new procedures are in 
place. It’s now important to effect a more timely 
preparation and distribution of the year-end reports 
in order for the Commissioners (responsible for the 
investments) and Administrators (responsible for the 
disbursements) to work more closely together - 
mindful of the charge of each Trust deed and 
instrument. 


ROY M. RAJA 


CANDIDATE FOR RE-ELECTION AS TOWN TREASURER 


Old Sudbury Road, Lincoln, resident since 1960 
Qualification/Experience 


Dartmouth College: AB 
| Harvard University: MBA 


Touch, Ross & Co., CPAs 

| Quincy Mutual Insurance Company: 

Assistant Treasurer, Treasurer, Financial Vice 
President 

LCDR, USNR: 

Patrol Plan Commander 


Codman Community Farms: 
Founder, Director, Treasurer 

| Lincoln Players: 

Director, Treasurer 

| Town of Lincoln: 

Collector, Treasurer 


| Why Me? 


Because of my extensive experience and 
accomplishments in the area of Treasurership. My 
training and experience are ideally suited to the 
requirements of the job. 

The Treasurer’s main jobs are: 

to manage cash 
to deal with banks 
to borrow money. 

I have been effectively performing these jobs 
as your Treasurer since 1982. I would like to 
continue to serve the Town in this capacity. 


GEORGE HIBBEN 
CANDIDATE FOR TREASURER 


My family and I have lived in Lincoln for 
thirty years. During these years we have been 
pleased with the "controlled" changes in the Town 
(conservation land purchases, bike paths, creative 
zoning, school programs, etc.) which have been 
managed by many citizen volunteers. I have assisted 
in the past by serving as Treasurer of the Lincoln 
Nursery School, member of the Recreation Committee, 
Chairman of the Lincoln Scholarship Committee and 
currently as a Commissioner of Trust Funds. 

I have retired after 28 years at Polaroid, last 
holding the position of Manager of Purchasing 
Research. I developed techniques and computer 
software to analyze and forecast costs of materials, 
labor and money, and tailored them to fit the needs 
of the Purchasing Staff. I served in the U.S. Navy 
Supply Corps, have an M.B.A. from Harvard and a 
B.A. from Dartmouth College. 

For the past two years I have been a volunteer 
at Harvard’s Arnold Arboretum. However, the - 
flexible work schedule leaves me plenty of time to 
fulfill the Treasurer’s functions. 

If elected, I plan to concentrate my efforts on 
the following tasks: A) extending the Town computer 
system’s capability to include the Treasurer’s and 
Trust Fund ledgers and reports; B) participating with 
the Executive Secretary in analyzing and evaluating 
the multitude of notices and directives issued regard- 
ing health, liability, medical and retirement benefits 
managed and paid for by the Town; C) establishing 
periodic cash/debit/ expense management analysis and 
forecasts; D) preparing a written Treasurer’s message 
to the Town to supplement the many pages of 
financial numbers in the Annual Report; and E) re- 
viewing the performance of and need for the multi- 
tude of banking accounts maintained by the Town. 

In addition to these tasks, I plan to be an 
active participant in the functioning of the Treasurer’s 
Office and responsive to the needs of the Town 
Accountant, Executive Secretary and the Commission- 
ers of Trust Funds. 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 


Available at the Town 
Library 


Taped by Bob Stecher 


Subscription rate for six issues: $6.00 for Lincoln 


$7.00 out of town 
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Town State Zip 


Send with check to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, 
c/o Subscription Mgr., P. O. Box 245, 
Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773 
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CHRISTOPHER PARK 


20 LEWIS STREET 
LINCOLN, MASS. 
259-87 17 


Qlassic Painting 


INTERIOR / EXTERIOR / ORYWALL 
COMMERCIAL OR RESIDENTIAL 
ONLY QUALITY PAINTS, PRIMERS, SEALERS 
AND STAINS ARE USED 
GUARANTEED ! ! 


ALWAYS FREE ESTIMATES SERVING THE METRO WEST AND GREATER BOSTON 
fully insured 


TRAVEL 


S) PER NeGe BR BOA K 


LINCOLN TRAVEL PRESENTS EXCITING NEW DESTINATIONS FOR 1990 


. ANTARCTICA AND THE SUBANTARCTIC WITH SOCIETY EXPEDITIONS 

..-CRUISE THE SPICE ISLANDS OF INDONESIA 

..THE PANTANAL AND AMAZON REGIONS OF BRAZIL 

.. TRAIN TRAVEL THROUGH EUROPE WITH ABERCROMBIE AND KENT 
...TENTING ON THE ZAMBEZI, PLUS GORILLA TRACKING IN RWANDA 
...- ANNA KARENINA - RUSSIA BY PRIVATE TRAIN 


We look forward to discussing these and other travel 
destinations with you....Happy Holidays from all of us. 


The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln, MA 01773 
617-259-8168 
Cynthia Hill, President 
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Real Estate Update, Lincoln — 


The Past Five Years 


by Eleanor Fitzgerald 


What is really happening to real estate sales in 
Lincoln at this time? Sellers are unhappy with 
falling prices. Buyers, however, are encouraged. 
Since buyers have so much to choose from, they have 
difficulty making up their minds, are very picky, and 
bargain hard. The most competitively priced proper- 
ties do, however, sell. It seems likely that the 
buyers’ market will continue through 1990, though 
prices should stabilize. How different this all seems 
from the 1986 through 1988 boom years, and yet .... 

When I started selling real estate in 1982, the 
prices were down and the outlook was gloomy. 
Then, in 1983 prices started an uninterrupted upward 
surge with no end in sight until ... here we are again 
with prices down and the voices of gloom prevalent. 

If you read this month’s issue of Boston 

Magazine, you might be gloomier than you should be 
about real estate values in Lincoln. The magazine 
shows that in 1989 the price of a residential property 
‘in Lincoln dropped 19%, more than in any of the 
sixty other towns listed. The reason for this is that 
factored into their figures are the seventeen transac- 
tions of units sold at Battle Road Farm, our new 
moderate income housing complex. These units 
ranged in price from $86,000 to $174,500. Most of 
‘the buyers had to fit into limited income guidelines 
‘to qualify to buy. The complex had other conces- 
‘sions and assistance from the town to keep the prices 
down that were not available to other properties for 
‘sale on the open market. Thus, while the town is 
‘pleased to be able to broaden the base of housing 
opportunities, it is not valid to include these sales in 
a comparison of what is happening in the open 
market in Lincoln. 
. The volume of single family house-on-one-lot 
‘sales was actually up in 1989 over 1988. Fifty 
‘properties ranging in price from $145,000 to 
$1,400,000 sold in 1989; forty-two properties ranging 
from $152,000 to $1,250,000 sold in 1988. The 
median price, which is a more accurate indicator than 
average price of what is happening in the market, 
dropped to $505,000 in 1989 from the $550,000 
median of 1988. This reflects a change of -8.3%. 
Looking back over a five-year period (1985 through 
1989), the median price rose 63% in Lincoln with an 
average increase of 15.75% per year. 


copyright 1990 Eleanor Fitzgerald 


Median Price of Single Percentage 
Family Homes 1985-1989 of Change 
1985 - $310,000 
1986 - $415,000 +34 
1987 - $415,000 0 
1988 - $550,000 +32 
1989 - $505,000 -8.3 


Trying to assess what is happening to the 
condominium market in Lincoln is quite a challenge. 
In 1989 only ten units sold with prices ranging from 
$242,800 to $435,000 compared to sixteen sales in 
1988 ranging in price from $195,000 to $456,250 
(Battle Road Farm not included). At first glance it 
appears that condominium prices went up 26% in 
1989 from 1988 as the median price rose from 
$270,000 to $340,000. The explanation for this is 
that eight of the ten units that sold were at Lincoln 
Ridge, all high end sales. A more realistic compari- 
son, then, is of sales at Lincoln Ridge for the past 
two years. In 1988, seven units ranging in price 
from $268,000 to $456,250 with a median price of 
$410,000 sold. In 1989 eight units ranging from 
$312,500 to $435,000 sold, with a median price of 
$340,000, a drop of 17%. However, the same Green- 
ridge unit that sold in 1989 for $242,800 had sold in 
1988 for $241,000. The single two-bedroom unit sold 
at Farrar Pond Village in 1989 for $252,500 was in 
the same range that similar two-bedroom units had 
sold for in 1988. Currently, there are sixteen condo- 
miniums for sale through MLS in Lincoln. Looking 
at Lincoln condominium sales for the past five years, 
the median price rose from $215,000 to $340,000 for 
an increase of 58%, or average increase of 14.5% per 
year. 


Median Price of Condo- Percentage 
miniums (1985-1989) of Change 
1985 - $215,000 
1986 - $280,000 +30 
1987 - $268,500 -4 
1988 - $270,000 +0.5 
1989 -  $340,000* +26 


* including the seventeen units sold at Battle Road 
Farm would change the 1989 median price condomini- 
um sold in Lincoln to $130,000, a drop from 1988 of 
58%. 


The combined figures for all residential sales 
(condominium and single house-on-one-lot) showed 
sixty properties sold in 1989 compared to fifty-eight 
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POLYGON CONSTRUCTION, INC. 


Quality Design & Carpentry for all types of 


RENOVATIONS & ADDITIONS 
-PAINT CONTRACTING- 


LIC. INS. REFS. 12 YRS. EXPERIENCE 


Stephen Miller (617) 259-1533 Lincoln, MA. 


FLORENTINE 
KFRAMES 


Come in and visit our expanded 
new store offering... 
* Large selection of wood frames 
- Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting | 
° Needlepoint blocked and framed 
° Posters & Prints > Photo Albums 
¢ Unbeatable prices ° Fast service . 
All work is expertly done on the premises by our professional 
picture framer with more than ten years of experience. 


Monty Bato 30 647-1 249 


Sat 9:30-4: > a | 
478 Boston Post Rd., Weston Center | 
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in 1988. The median price in 1989 was $480,000 and 
the 1988 median was $415,000. This shows a rise of 
16% in the median over 1988, not a drop of 19% as 
shown in Boston Magazine. Here again, however, the 
impact of only high end condominium sales must be 
considered. (Perhaps the 8.3% drop in price of single 
family home prices is a more true reflection of the 
overall price activity this year in Lincoln.) Looking 
back, the 1985 median price was $262,500, the 1989 
median was $480,000 for an increase of 83%, or 
average increase of 21% per year for a residential 
property in Lincoln. 


Median Price of All Percentage 
Residential Property of 
(1985-1989) Change 
1985 - $262,500 
1986 - $340,000 +30 
1987 - $347,000 +2 
1988 - $415,000 +20 
1989 - $480,000 +16 


From 1985 to 1989 the median price of a new 
home in Lincoln has increased by 82%. In 1985 
seven new houses sold with prices ranging from 
$297,000 to $793,415. The median price home was 
$480,000. Square footage ranged from about 2,300 
square feet to approximately 5,000 square feet. The 
eight new houses of 1989 ranged in price from 
$500,000 to $1,400,000 and had square footage of 
about 3,200 to over 6,000 square feet of living space. 
The median price was $875,000. The 1985 median 
price house that sold for $480,000 resold in 1989 for 
$747,500, an appreciation of 56% for the four-year- 
| old home. 

Land was plentiful in 1985 when fourteen 
single-family house lots ranging in price from $120,- 
000 to $260,000 were sold with a median price of 
$149,000. In 1989 it appears that only two "arm’s 
length" single-house lots sold in Lincoln, for $275,000 
and $360,000, respectively, with an average/median 
price of $312,500. Currently there are seventeen 
single lots listed for sale through MLS, two new 
subdivisions have just been approved, and a number 
| of lots are also for-sale-by-owner. Buyers again have 
| choices. What will they pay for a lot in Lincoln in 
| 1990? 


Prices will stay on everybody’s mind for some 
time to come. If you visit your local real estate 
office, you might be surprised to be asked to sign a 
"broker disclosure form" that states "All broker/sales- 
persons represent the seller, not the buyer, in the 
marketing, negotiating and sale of property, unless 
Otherwise disclosed. However, the broker/salesperson 
has an ethical and legal obligation to show honesty 
and fairness to the buyer in all transactions." If you 
Visit every office in town, or every open house, you 
will probably be asked to sign the form at each. 
Even if you have worked with the same broker for 
years, the next time you meet with her to discuss 
real estate, you will be asked to sign “the form" 
because Massachusetts law now requires this of real 
estate brokers. 

Changes to the zoning bylaws may sometimes 
affect property owners in surprising or unforeseen 


ways. If your property predates the 1955 change to 
two-acre zoning and is less than two acres, you 
would do well to "protect your grandfather"! Under 
this bylaw, changes to the lot lines of such properties 
nullify this "grandfather" protection. This is appar- 
ently true even if the lot line is inadvertently 
changed without the property owner’s consent or 
awareness (possibly due to a surveyor error). This 
loss may even apply to properties along Route 2 that 
may lose some land for highway improvements. The 
loss of this protection could make some properties 
subject to town action for non-compliance, make any 
addition impossible (unless current setback require- 
ments are met) without pleading hardship for a 
variance before the Board of Appeals (which could 
turn it down), or have difficulty selling without a 
variance because a title search would show illegal 
nonconformity. Reasonable variances would probably 
be granted, but it is a time-consuming process. 
Fortunately, town boards have indicated they will 
review the wording of this bylaw in the months 
ahead. 

Be kind to your local assessors!) Remember, 
even though you may not be able to sell your home 
for its current assessment, those assessments are based 
on 1988 sales. The 1990-91 assessments should be 
lower, but the tax rate will no doubt be higher. 
Real estate cycles notwithstanding, taxes and the cost 
of maintaining decent town services do not go down. 


Ogilvie's 


Rate, ea) eee 
Supplying Home and Farm Products 
to Lincoln since 1919. 


Garden Supplies Sand 

Grain Ice Melters 

Hardware Housevares 

Heating Oil Lumber 
California Paints 


Friendly service Product knowledge 


894-1265 


MF 7:30-5:00 
SAT 7:30-4:00 


Ogilvie's 
SERVIGTAR Home center, we can help 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons inc. 
Warren Ave. Weston 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


* NATURAL FOODS & HEALTH FOODS * 
* VITAMINS & SUPPLEMENTS * 
: * FOODS FOR SPECIAL DIETS * 
- at 3 *EUROPEAN, CHINESE, JAPANESE 
: ¢ _ et INDIAN & INDONESIAN SPECIALTIES * 
‘ Spice E Grain ) * GOURMET COFFEES & TEAS * 
: * HERBS, SPICES & POTPOURRIS ° 
@ Natural tbr © | * COOKBOOKS & NUTRITION BOOKS * 
Jashions for @ | * NATURAL COSMETICS * 
Ma Winn & * SELECTED WINES & BEERS * 


gad pice & Grain 


WY BEAUTY*COLOR UY \Y Health Foods / Gourmet Foods 
2 ; 93 Thoreau St., Concord, MA 01742, 369-1535 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


MAYNARD & ACTON OIL CO. 
NASHOBA OIL CO. 


WEST OIL CO. 
WESTON OIL CO. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


369-3333 259-8292 


147 Lowell Rd. Concord, Mass. 
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The Lincoln Connection 


by Kevin McElhinney, Public Relations Manager 


Four Lincoln residents are playing significant 
roles in enhancing the educational experience of 
Boston’s public school students through their work 
with Boston Partners in Education (BPE). Kenneth 
Bergen, Martha DeNormandie, Jonathan Cohen and 
Pat Gray are lending their time and talents to a new 
effort that aims at strengthening the ties between 
Lincoln and BPE by getting town residents to volun- 
teer in the Boston Public Schools. 

BPE provides volunteer services and other 
support programs to students and parents in Boston 
public schools and at neighborhood sites. In the last 
academic year, 4,500 people were recruited, trained, 
and placed in the Boston schools. BPE tutors, 
mentors, story readers, career speakers and workshop 
leaders reached forty thousand students and five 
thousand parents last year. While BPE tutors usually 
volunteer one hour a week, persons who have just an 
hour a month to spare can be story readers, and 
those who can volunteer only once or twice a year 
can be career speakers. No experience working with 
children is necessary, and orientations are held each 
week at BPE’s offices at 145 South Street in Boston, 
near South Station. 

Kenneth Bergen is a member of BPE’s Board 
of Directors and has been associated with the organi- 
zation since the time it was called School Volunteers 
for Boston. His wife, Emily, worked with a group 
of women from Lincoln at the library of the Dever 
Elementary in Dorchester. "Then, Betsy Nelson (BPE 
Executive Director) approached me about being on 
}the Board of Directors," says Mr. Bergen. 

Martha DeNormandie, like Emily Bergen, was 
one of the women who volunteered at the Dever 
School. "There was no library in the school when we 
| started," Ms. DeNormandie recalled. "They gave us 
a room at the end of the hall. The principal was 
extremely supportive, and we had the classes come 
-in each week for a story and to learn how to use a 
library... The women continued to volunteer at the 
‘school for the next eleven years. "We felt a deep 
/ commitment to this project and it was a tremendously 
"valuable experience for all of us." 

Jonathan Cohen is a neighbor and friend of 
Kenneth Bergen, and became interested in BPE as a 
‘result of Mr. Bergen’s enthusiastic praise of the 
organization. Mr. Cohen has a lifelong interest in 
public education, and since moving to Lincoln four 
years ago, has set up the Lincoln School Foundation. 
"Even though I live in Lincoln," Mr. Cohen says, "I 
feel a sense of ‘connectedness’ to Boston, and also 
feel strongly about public schools being the first entry 
into citizenship, especially after growing up in South 
Africa, where education is used by the government as 
a tool of disenfranchisement.” 

Pat Gray’s interest in public education also 
developed during her childhood in Somerville where 
her father was superintendent of schools. She later 
became a teacher, was elected to public office in 


Boston Partners In Education — 


Connecticut and served on various education commit- 
tees there. She has lived in Lincoln for three and a 
half years and became involved with BPE because of 
its reputation. "BPE deals not with just the class- 
room, but also with the parents," says Pat Gray, who 
feels parent involvement in education not only is 
desirable but essential. "As children, we would stand 
beside our father at the dinner table and read aloud. 
My parents felt very strongly that reading was the 
cornerstone of a good education." 

As a BPE volunteer, Ms. Gray works in the 
organization’s "Books and Kids" program, which 
encourages Boston children to read for pleasure by 
establishing reading aloud programs and book give- 
aways. "With my background, to find a program 
named Books and Kids was a perfect match,” she 
says. She is currently researching ways that suburban 
communities in general, and Lincoln in particular, can 
become involved in the program. She has contacted 
several groups in Lincoln already and found the 
response encouraging. "People are looking for ways 
to volunteer, and the groups have been terribly 
enthusiastic." 

Pat Gray expects the first "Books and Kids" 
projects involving organizations from Lincoln to be 
ready by the spring, and hopes for greater participa- 
tion through the summer and into next year. The 
first program will involve Lincoln’s Cub Scouts, who 
will be holding a children’s book collection drive 
outside Donelan’s Supermarket on Saturday, April 7. 
"We’re just laying the foundation for a long-term 
relationship," she says. 

Martha DeNormandie recalls that there is 
already a precedent for a book distribution program 
involving Lincoln and Boston. "One of the aspects I 
really enjoyed about working at the Dever was when 
we occasionally had an abundance of National Geo- 
graphic magazines and let the students each take one. 
The children were thrilled to get something from the 
library that they could keep." Although the Lincoln 
volunteers no longer work at the Dever, Ms. DeNor- 
mandie maintains her contact with the school by 
occasionally going there to bring her own National 
Geographics or books no longer used by the Lincoln 
Library to be distributed to the students. 

Kenneth Bergen, a senior tax lawyer for the 
Boston firm of Bingham, Dana and Gould, organized 
the BPE Lawyers Fund, which has raised thousands 
of dollars over the last five years. "Each of the 
lawyers on the committee is asked to submit the 
names of ten lawyers whom they would solicit. This 
has resulted not only in contributions from the 
lawyers themselves, but since many of them are also 
trustees of charitable funds, we’ve received contribu- 
tions from those funds as well.” 

Jonathan Cohen’s efforts with BPE are devoted 
to increasing the organization’s finances while sharing 
BPE’s know-how with an even larger audience. As 
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an independent venture capitalist, he has worked with | 
several non-profit groups in the past, and is now | 
assisting in the development of new products and 
services for BPE. He says, "I’m particularly interested 
in some of the fee-for-service programs and how to 
benefit a larger constituency outside of Boston and to 
develop financial stability and independence for the 
organization." 
The Lincolnites involved with BPE feel that 
volunteers will be getting back at least as much as 
they give. 
e Kenneth Bergen says, "There’s a satisfaction in 
working for an organization that’s doing so 
much good." 
$ Martha DeNormandie knows that volunteers 
are appreciated in the schools. "The teachers 
welcomed us and the children were thrilled.” 
é Jonathan Cohen says, "There are innumerable | 
avenues available to those who want to work 
in the Boston schools. In Lincoln, we feel a 
part of greater Boston, and people here have | 
resources that can be of some use.” 
< Pat Gray says volunteer service will make a | 
difference. "The quality of education affects | 
all of us. It all comes down to one individu- 
al, and when you see the number of volunteers 
involved, you know that we can have an | 
impact." 
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If you would like to learn more about BPE, 
please call 451-6145, or visit the organization’s offices 
at 145 South Street, Boston. ®. 


ON EN RAL OPO OOP PRP PRA” GOA ens A 


LINCOLN,MASS. 259-9000 


HEATING OILS 
GASOLINE 


DARBY /BOZZA 
WOODWORKING 


Elegant Custom Furniture 
Wall Systems and Cabinets 
Wood Carving 

Antique Restoration 


All work custom designed. 
Traditional or Contemporary 


11 (Rear) Lewis Street P.O. Box 642 
Lincoln, MA 01773 


(617) 259-0260 - 


H.B. KNOWLES, INC. 


+ FH + 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS 
24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 
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THE 1045 Old Marlboro Road 


THOREAU P. O. Box 536 
CLUB Concord, MA 01742 
OF CONCORD 
Where families 
to be 


FITS* 


... Excellence in Tennis, Swimming, Fitness and Aerobics 


Excellence 2... 
3 Swimming Pools 
6 Indoor Tennis Courts and 2 Outdoor Clay Courts 
Climate Controlled Aerobics Studio 
Fully Equipped Fitness Center 
Certified Professional Staff 
Childcare available while on Premises 
The Thoreau Club is situated on 25 acres of beautiful pine forest with 
a relaxed, friendly atmosphere where service is our #1 priority. 

Come join us! 


*The latest research indicates exercise can improve the quality and length of your life. 


DO IT NOW! 
(508) 369 - 7349 
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DOHERTY'S GARAGE INC. 


MOBIL 


Charter Buses Rubbish Removal 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 


259-8034 


Good times are 
better than ever 
when you 


the 
Bay Bari Caa 


BayBank: 


Member FDIC 
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LINCOLN--NEW LISTING 


Gambrel with country charm--a perfect property for the outdoor 
enthusiast--your own Hartru tennis court with a lovely viewing terrace 
plus skating and boating privileges. MLS $685,000. 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


LBADING RBALTORS 


SERVING TOWNS WEST OF BOSTON 


Bonnie Rich Joanne Whitman 
Beeps Clark Maida Gary Janet Millikin 
Marion Donnell Sandy Joannopoulos Ginny Niles 
Mary Ann Keay 


“< ¢ . 
146a Lincoln Road 249 Ayer Road 
Lincoln, MA 01773 ‘Se Harvard, MA 01451 
617 259 9133 HOLDINGS, INC. 508 772 4209 
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It S a a jungle in here. 


Cooleys Marco Polo brings you 
wild creatures from beneath the lush 
green canopy of the rain forest. Lithe 
jaguars and colorful parrots gaze from 
artist Lynn Chase’s fine porcelain table- 
ware and gift accessories. Showy birds fluff 
their feathers on paper goods. And an exotic 
reptile camouflages itself as an oven mitt. 
All these and more make it a fantasy 
jungle inside our store. We invite you 

to come exploring. 


A portion of Chase Ltd. profits is donated to preserve 
wildlife and its endangered environment. 


CHINA, GLASS & GIFTS 


Cooleys Marco Polo, 9 Walden Street, CONCORD (508) 369-3692 Mon-Sat 9-5, Thur ’til 8 
84 Central Street, WELLESLEY 1-800-696-GIFT (4438) 617-1210 Mon-Fri 9:5:30,Sat 9-5, Sun 12-5 


| 
AMEX, VISA, MC, DISCOVER, COOLEY’S CHARGE Ci) td 
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ABIGAIL’S 
ATTIC 


Quality Consignment Clothing 
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Open Tues. - Sat. 10:00 am to 5:00 pm 


$3.00 SALE 


Spring skirts, pants, blouses, dresses 


Make room for new! 


Upstairs in the Historic Wright Tavern 
age 2 Lexington Rd., Concord, MA 
cond! ’ ’ Saas 
ad 369-5311 ad 
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WHERE YOU SAVE MONEY! 


For Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 
Shop at Donelan's 
Lincoln Station Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Sat. 8 am - 7 am 
Sun 12 - 6 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton & Gardner 
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Dear Readers, 


In two weeks the Town Pool will be open! Before you jump in we suggest you read 
this magazine and find out what's happening about town. 


Conservation continues to be a concern. In the second part of a series on Quincy 
Adams, Kemon Taschioglou writes about Quincy's open space concepts. And Suze 
tells us about a spring ritual in the fields on Craighill. Then another 
Lincolnite, Leslie Cowperthaite, describes her interesting work with seals on 
the coast of Maine. 


Education and our schools is on-going. At the recent ecumenical luncheon in 
Lincoln, former Superintendent of Schools Daniel Cheever talked about education 
in the future with the emphasis on Lincoln schools. His speech is excerpted here 
in the first article. Let us know your feelings on education. 


At the Annual Meeting in February, our business manager, Carol Caswell, 
indicated a desire to step aside. The position consists of keeping up the 
subscription list and keeping track of monies. It might take two people to 
replace Carol! If you are not interested, perhaps you know a person who is. We 
are actively searching and would like to have someone(s) on board this summer. 
So give us a call or send your resume if you want to be considered. 


fab Carol 
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The New Common Ground 


by Daniel Cheever’. 


It always sounds so glamorous to be introduced 
as a college president, but as the president of a small 
college with an even smaller endowment the truth of the 
matter is that I could more accurately be introduced as 
a man who lives in a big house and begs for a living. 

Back when I was earning an honest living I was 
superintendent of schools in Weston and, before that, 
here in Lincoln. This is the town where my family and 
I have lived the longest, the town where our children 
were educated in the public schools, and the town which 
we still consider home. In fact, we hope very much to 
return to Lincoln sometime soon. In particular, our 
fondness for Lincoln is because of the schools and the 
wonderful education which our children, Charles and 
Abigail, received here. 

They remember many things which made their 
education and this town so formative and wonderful. 
Most of all, good teachers. Teachers who knew how to 
individualize instruction as much as possible to each of 
my very different children’s needs and interests. Two 
years with the same teacher at Hartwell and Smith, with 
the chance to really get to know - and to be known by 
- a good teacher. Small classes with an emphasis on 
individual attention. Classroom aides who had instruc- 
tional roles, not clerical roles. A sensible combination 
of hands-on activity and experience which led naturally 
to more formal skills instruction. Wonderful music 
throughout the system, and art, too. The eighth grade’s 
annual Gilbert and Sullivan production. Classes and 
friends of many racial and ethnic groups, not merely as 
a single African or Asian American in a classroom but 
rather in sufficient numbers so that our children learned 
that some children of color were different from others, 
that some could be their friends and others not. Our 
children were very fortunate to grow up in this town 
and to be educated in its public schools. 

I want to talk with you about the importance of 
teaching children in the America of tomorrow. My 
brief remarks will focus on why I believe there are few 
callings more valuable to society than the teaching of 
children, and why this will be especially true yet 
especially difficult in the next fifty years. 

Thomas Jefferson may have said it best when he 
said: 

"I know of no safe depository of the ultimate 
power of society, but the people themselves. But if we 
think them not enlightened enough to exercise their 
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This article is excerpted from a speech delivered 
at the Ecumenical Luncheon in Lincoln on May 3, 1990. 


control with a wholesome discretion, the remedy is not 
to take it from them but to educate them." 

Jeffersonian Democracy was a new and powerful 
idea in the eighteenth century, one which had slumbered 
in the centuries since Ancient Greece only to reawaken 
in the political philosophy of John Locke. If Jeffersoni- 
an Democracy were to work, then democracy required 
education. Locke and other English and American 
philosophers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
argued that human beings were inherently good. The 
human prospect could be enhanced through education, 
through government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, based upon certain inalienable rights, as 
well as by the exercise of reason for the common 
interest. 

This is a worthy philosophy, one with which I | 
agree. 

I believe deeply in the power of education to 
liberate the human mind and spirit. 

I believe that education is the means to help us 
achieve our highest potential. 

I believe that education is the prerequisite for the 
full flowering of democracy. 

I believe that as individuals, we can best exercise 
our inalienable rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness only if we have become educated. 

I believe that as a society, we can truly flourish 
only if all members receive the benefits of education in 
full and equal measure. 

I believe these truths to be self-evident, and I’m 

confident you do, too. 
Education is important. Therefore teaching children is 
important and essential - both to the fulfillment of each 
child’s potential as a human being and to the fulfillment 
of our democratic way of life. And it will become even 
more so in the future. 

As Time magazine noted in its April 9 cover 
story, America is changing. Shortly after the year 2000, 
more than one-third of us will be non-white people of 
color. Shortly thereafter, perhaps by the year 2050 - 
not very far away - very likely we will have become a 
nation in which there will be no majority racial or 
ethnic group, no common and pervasive culture which 
flows from the history, traditions, and cultural ways of 
the majority group. A nation of minorities, in which 
even those of us who are white will represent only one 
of many minority groups. 


When this occurs, as it surely will, we who are 
white will have to understand as we have never had to 
before the meaning of the Latin phrase engraved on 
American coins - E Pluribus Unum - one formed from 
many. 

Hand in hand with the changing racial and ethnic 
composition of American society will be its changing 
‘socioeconomic nature. Harold Hodgkinson, Marian 
Wright Edelman and others have eloquently presented 
‘the data: we will become a nation in which more white 
children and children of color will have been reared by 
single parents, more white children and ALANA* chil- 
dren will have parents or caring adults who work, more 
of all our children will have spent a significant portion 
of their life cared for outside their home before they 
enter kindergarten and - particularly - more children 
will be poor. The poverty rate among all households 
headed by people under the age of 25 has jumped from 
sixteen percent to more than thirty percent. Today, 
fewer than half of the white males in America in their 
early twenties earn enough to support a wife and family, 
and fewer than a quarter of black males do so. In just 
a decade, it is likely, as Marian Wright Edelman has 
noted, that more than one-quarter of all American 
children - sixteen million children - will be poor. 

We are changing in other ways as well. In 

Cambridge, parents with children in the Cambridge 
Public Schools speak nearly forty different native 
languages. In Arlington, Virginia, more than seventy 
different foreign languages are the native tongue of 
public school parents. In Los Angeles, parents of school 
children speak more than one hundred different foreign 
languages. We are experiencing a tide of immigration 
which has brought, and will continue to bring, great 
numbers of non-English speaking and non-white people 
to our shores. In fact, eighty percent of our immigrants 
today come from Latin America and Asia: from Mexico, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Honduras, Vietnam, 
the Philippines, Korea, India, Laos, and Cambodia ... 
just as our parents came from England, Ireland, Ger- 
many, Italy, Eastern and Central Europe, the many na- 
tions of Africa, the Soviet Union, and Asia. This has 
always been the American promise. 
So who are our children of tomorrow? They are 
rich and poor, black or brown or white or yellow, work- 
'ing class or middle class or upper class, children of 
_ Straight parents and gay parents, children of intact fam- 
ilies and no families at all. They are your children here 
‘in Lincoln. They are Tiffany Moore, who died at the 
corner of Humbolt Avenue and Holmstead Street in 
Roxbury, the unlucky victim of a bullet intended for 
somebody else. They are Jose and Maria, the Hispanic 
children of a suburban Boston community whose parents 
have moved there, seeking better schools and a safe 
neighborhood and the American dream. They are David 
and Gregory, the former the only child of an extraordi- 
narily wealthy family living in a town like Lincoln, a 
family which has just split up leaving him at the age of 
eight with no stable sense of place, and the latter the 
adored son of a working class family on Boston’s North 
Shore. They are all our children, perhaps as different as 
American’s children have ever been in its history. 


The American population is changing. But as 
Marian Wright Edelman stated to the National Press 
Club in December 1988, "Demographics do not dictate 
destiny. Attitudes, leadership, and values do." 

Teachers shape attitudes and values, and they do 
so based on their own values. That is why I am con- 
cerned about the changing demographics. Concerned 
because traditional teachers and school programs will not 
serve children of the future nor the America of the 
future. Several elements are missing from efforts to 
help most teachers or schools prepare our children for 
the America they will inherit. One of these missing ele- 
ments is a vision of what will constitute the new Ameri- 
can culture which will bind our different peoples 
together, the new common ground on which we all will 
stand as citizens of our democracy. 

To achieve this common ground, I believe we 
need to help teachers recognize and understand their 
own cultural strengths and biases so they, in turn, can 
understand other cultures from a new perspective. If we 
do not do this, then we will not have teachers prepared 
adequately for the changing demographics of the Ameri- 
ca of tomorrow. We need a generation of teachers who 
possess what Wheelock’s undergraduate dean, Theresa 
Perry, has described as "double vision." That is, they 
need the capacity to see clearly and understand fully 
both their own racial, ethnic, and economic culture as 
well as the cultures of others. They need to learn how 
to exercise their professional skill in the context of the 
different cultures of their students. In Perry’s view, 
teachers need to understand new cultures, and under- 
stand differences among cultures, if they are to avoid 
dealing with members of other cultures solely as clients. 
The distinction is important; as clients, one is bringing 
knowledge or "the way" to someone else for the other 
person’s edification, rather than building upon the 
inherent strength of the native culture and constructing 
knowledge, in part, from interaction among cultures of 
equal worth. 

We need to support teachers whose vision is to 
create a new American culture, one which accepts the 
cultures of all minorities. We cannot continue, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to indoctrinate racial or ethnic 
minorities into the majority culture, to try and make 
"them" like "us." If we persist in doing so, a century 
from now we will have our own form of apartheid. 

This will require a fundamental shift in our 
thinking, the point of view that leads many of us in the 
majority culture to think of "our" country as the country 
of the white majority’s history and ways. Our sense of 
what it means to be an American will be fundamentally 
altered, and as yet, we have no new de Toqueville who 
will write about "the new American" of the twenty-first 
century as the first de Toqueville did so eloquently and 
with such foresight for the nineteenth. 

That is not to say, however, that there cannot or 
will not be a common culture. There must be some 
common ground on which all Americans meet, some 
shared values and experience which becomes the glue 
that binds our different people together. But that 
majority culture cannot be the vision of William Bennett, 
nor Lynn Cheney, nor Allan Bloom. Those visions do 
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*LINCOLN* NEW TO MARKET... 


SPARKLING! 
Newly redecorated 4 bedroom, 
2 bath Cape.Excellent commuter 
location in popular family 
neighborhood. $369,000 


TOP LOCATION 
On beautiful landscaped 
lot.South facing living/dining 
room and master with walls of 
glass;lovely attached green- 
house,private yard.$470,000 


COUNTRY LIVING AT ITS BEST! 
Pristine farmhouse renovated 
w/contemporary flair,in perfect 
move-in condition! Exquisite 
landscaping,beautiful gunite 

pool with cabana. $450,000 


SERVING YOU IN THE COUNTRY TOWNS WEST OF BOSTON... 


Sheila Harding, G.R.I. Nancy Murphy, G.R.I. 
Lois Krasilovsky 


W. Robert Pearmain, G.R.I. Elizabeth Kimnach 


Eleanor Fitzgerald, G.R.I. Jeanine Taylor 
Sandra Van Dyke, Office Mgr. Carol Mankowich 
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... AND WAITING FOR YOU!!! 


LUXURY FEATURES 
Amazing space in sparkling 
one level contemporary! On 
1.5 acres in small cluster of 


executive homes surrounded by 
protected lands. $625,000 


TOTAL CHARM 
Approached by long winding 
drive,custom Colonial on over 
3 private acres. New gourmet 
kitchen overlooks pond,4 spacious 
bedrooms,pool & more!$695,000 


COBURN FARM 
New stunning sophisticated 
contemporary,on private 1.65 
acres.Spectacular 2 story LR 
w/soaring angled ceilings,luxury 
& quality throughout. $849,000 


WE OFFER CONDOMINIUM LIVING BEYOND COMPARE! 
At Farrar Pond Village, 2BR units from $255,000; 

3BR townhouse from $275,000; 3 BR pond views 

$319,000. PLUS Open,bright townhouse 2+ BR, 

walk to town & train $219,000 


NINE LEWIS STREET ® LINCOLN, MA 01773 
GPO: 259=9700 508 @ 443-5299 
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not adequately encompass the contributions of all peoples 
to the richness of American life. The new majority 
culture must be a tapestry woven of the fabric of each 
of the American cultures, a majority culture which 
portrays proudly, and with understanding, our differ- 
ences. 

I suspect that this new common ground will be 
different in many respects trom the one on which I have 
stood all my life. My American terra firma has been 
composed of the great traditions of Greek, Roman, and 
Western European thought; what we in higher education 
call "the Canon" and what we have used as the bedrock 
on which our curriculum has been built. The new com- 
mon ground will still include the elements from which 
my perspective and values have been fashioned; of that 
I am certain. And it will include as well the raw 
material of other groups, their traditions, experiences, 
histories, and folkways as full and equal partners on our 
new soil. 

Well, this sounds quite noble, but where do we 
start? How do we begin? We begin where we are, with 
our own attitudes and values; that is, with the attitudes 
and values of the majority culture. Most staff develop- 
ment programs in schools are dominated by representa- 
tives of the majority culture - white like me - and most 
teachers as well represent the majority culture. I have 
become convinced that until we who teach can under- 
stand our own cultural strengths and our own cultural 
biases, we will be unable to do so for the cultures of 
other peoples. It is not enough to begin with academic 
study of the issue because unconsciously the attitude of 
the majority culture persists. Let me give you an 
example of what I mean. 

For years, like many colleges Wheelock was 
concerned about increasing its ALANA enrollment. It 
defined its "problem" as somehow contacting and per- 
suading more students of color to attend the College. 
Although there was modest improvement, the results 
were generally disappointing. Fortunately several 
African-American administrators and faculty were able 
to help us understand that recruitment was not the issue: 
there was a prior problem. Wheelock was not a diverse, 
interesting and compassionate place for ALANA students 
io attend. We first needed to become ourselves what we 
hoped our graduates would strive to create beyond 
Wheelock. Accordingly, our efforts shifted from looking 
outside to looking at ourselves. The shift led to work- 
shops on understanding our own cultural and racial 
biases, to the hiring of an ombudsperson to help us con- 
front racism at Wheelock, to infusion across the 
Wheelock curriculum of non-Western content and re- 
quirements, to an affirmative action program which in- 
creased the percentage of minority faculty from three 
percent to more than twenty percent and made compara- 
ble progress among trustees, administrators, and other 
staff in only three years, and to special events which 
brought talented and distinguished Americans like James 
Comer, Ron Takaki, Marian Wright Edelman, and Maya 
Angelou to campus. 

For Wheelock students, beginning in the fresh- 
man year the College presented explicitly its vision of 
what a teacher prepared for the twenty-first century 
must know. In our Freshman Seminar, for example, our 
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new students - most of whom have come to us from 
suburban, homogeneous communities across America - 
begin by reading and discussing ethnic and cultural 
similarities and differences through such books as Joy 
Luck Club by Amy Tan, Maggie’s American Dream, by 
James Comer, Balm of Gilliad, by Sarah Lawrence 
Lightfoot, and Ain’t No Making it, a study of white 
working class culture by Jay McCloud. Students use 
these works to examine their own culture and cultural 
origins as well as those of other groups in America. 
Thus is set the foundation on which subsequent courses 
and training experiences can build. 

Progress was painful, but as the College became 
more diverse and more respectful of the differences 
within it, it became more attractive to prospective 
faculty and prospective students of color. As a result, 
the enrollment of persons of color has increased - 
though not fast enough - and, equally important, the 
College’s fundamental orientation is starting to shift. 

I do not mean to cite Wheelock as a model of 
progress in this area. For the College started late and 
still has far to go. And its progress has come thanks to 
the leadership of key faculty and administrators. But I 
draw upon this example to illustrate where to begin. 
Given the changing demographics and given that most 
schools are dominated by teachers of the majority 
culture, it seems only practical and sensible - as well as 
"right" - to accept that we of the majority culture must 
confront our own cultural understandings and misunder- 
standings first, if we then are to prepare men and 
women to teach the children of tomorrow. 

The challenge for each one of us, then, is to 
make a difference for the children of tomorrow. The 
challenge is for us to become ourselves as teachers the 
kind of human beings we want our students to become. 

Clearly one great issue for our children’s time 
will be the changing nature and character of our country 
and its population. Clearly another great issue is, and 
will continue to be, how to help democracy flourish for 
the benefit of all our citizens. 

These will be issues at the time when our 
children are our age, but I believe we cannot stand idly — 
by waiting for our children to grow up and face them 
a generation from now. By then it will be too late; the 
new common culture, if it is to be inclusive for all our 
children, must rest in part on attitudes and values which 
are learned when children are very young. 

Thus these are issues for our time: for our 
schools, for us as parents and friends or neighbors, for 
our churches, for our communities. 

As a former Lincoln resident, and as the parents 
of two children who were educated in these public 
schools, Abby and I are fortunate that many Lincoln 
citizens shared this view even many years ago, and that 
our children were the beneficiaries of this town’s 
commitment when they were young. We dare to hope 
that our children are ready to embrace the world as it is 
and is becoming, rather than trying to live in splendid 
isolation. For that, we will always be deeply grateful to 
this town. 


. Editor’s Note: ALANA stands for African, Latin- 
American, Native-American. ® 
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LINCOLN--NEW LISTINGS 


Located near trains and 
shopping, this unique brick 
contemporary has a large 
livingroom with fireplace 
and built-ins for books and 
hi-fi equipment, an eat-in 
kitchen with fireplace, 
three bedrooms and two full 
baths plus three-room 
apartment with full bath 
for rental, au pair, or 
home office. Large brick 
two-car garage with at- 
tached storage shed plus 
additional garden tool 
shed.) Lovelym@ ia” acre "or 
easy care landscaping with 
lots of privacy. $350,000. 


Lincoln's most unique home, 
designed for truly gracious 
lifestyle. $425,000.00 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, 


LEADING RBALTORS 


SERVING TOWNS WEST OF BOSTON 


146a Lincoln Road 46 PaO | 249 Ayer Road 
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Looking at Colleges 


(Bonny Musinsky, a local educational 
consultant, has agreed to answer from time to 
time general questions from our readers about 
colleges, private schools, and campus life.) 


My child has been accepted at three colleges 
and likes them all. How does he choose which 
one to attend? 


Most colleges offer accepted students the 
opportunity to return for an overnight or 
weekend visit while the college is in 
session. Your son should call the admissions 
offices at the colleges where he has been 
accepted to see if this is offered or may be 
set up for him. He should be sure to visit 
some classes while he is on campus. Actually 
spending some time on campus should help your 
son reach a decision more comfortably. 


Is there a guarantee that the Financial Aid 
my child is awarded for the first year in 
college will continue for the other years? 


There is no guarantee that aid will continue 
beyond the first year. Your family's 
financial circumstances could change, other 
family members currently attending college 
could graduate. A divorced parent might 
remarry, bringing another income into the 
family. In any case, if you feel you will 
need financial aid, it is essential that you 
remember to re-apply for each year that your 
child will be attending college. Both you 
and your child need to take part in the 
financial aid applications process. The aid 
is made to the student if the family is seen 
as having need. The entire family benefits 
from the aid. The student gets the grants 
and must agree to pay back any 
Federally-backed loans. You may get a 
reduction in tuition. 


As my child is unhappy at the small college 
she is attending she wishes to transfer. How 
does she go about this? 


The process is similar to the one your 
daughter pursued when she was applying for 
freshman admission. In certain cases it is 
easier to apply for admission as a transfer 
student. Admission for transfer students is 
largely based on the GPA, or grade point 
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average, which the student has achieved while 
in college. Although it is true that many 
colleges also require the high school 
transcript and SAT scores, at least until a 
college student has completed the sophomore 
year, a relatively weak high school 
background is not as likely to defeat a 
candidate if she has done some solid work in 
college. Because many colleges have a later 
cut-off date for transfer applications, a 
student has more time to demonstrate her 
achievement in courses she is currently 
taking. In general it is advisable to wait 
until the end of the sophomore year to 
transfer, although transfers even at the end 
of freshman year are not unheard of. 


Some of my friends spend their junior year at 
another college from the one they are 
enrolled at. How does this happen? 


A college often belongs to a consortium or 
network of schools which offer exchange 
programs at other institutions. For example, 
a student at a small, rural college might 
want to get a taste of life in the big city 
and spend a semester in New York or 
Washington, D.C. This is an excellent way to 
break up the four years and to broaden your 
horizons. The idea is similar to the 
traditional and still popular year or 
semester abroad. 


What is a conditional acceptance? I am 
afraid I will fail physics this year and that 
will be a problem. 


In fact, almost all college acceptances are 
conditional. They assume that a student will 
continue doing the same level of solid work 
that he has been doing for the previous three 
and a half years. In certain cases, the fact 
that an acceptance is a conditional one is 
spelled out in the acceptance letter. This 
does mean that a student will have to achieve 
all passing grades or a certain grade point 
average during the balance of the senior 
year. If you really are in danger of failing 
physics, you should talk the matter over with 
your guidance counselor. There may be 
extenuating circumstances in your case. 
Perhaps your math background is too weak and 
you can't do well on physics tests no matter 
how thoroughly you have prepared. You might 
wish to call the college admissions office 
and discuss the matter with one of their 
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REALTORS — 
LINCOLN-Neighborhood Cape with three bedrooms 
: upstairs, den, fireplaced Livingroom & playroom, 
259-8376 899-0750 three-season porch, has an acre for games and 
cookouts. ALL new baths. $435,000 MLS 


WESTON-Flansburgh Landmark Contemporary , LINCOLN-Bordering conservation preserve, 
floats on a hilltop near Weston Golf Chub. eleven Aoom Contemporary on over two acres 
Atrium garden, wonderful floor to cetking welcomes active family. Landscaped with fish 
windows. For sophisticated small family. pond and tennis court. $558,000 MLS 


WESTON-Gaandmother's Apartment, or super LINCOLN-Oak Meadow Contemporary Cape is 
familyroom or office option takes PLymouth delightful with skylights, cathedral ceilings 
Gray Cokoniak out of the ordinary. Privately and countriy French decor. Finrst-floor master 
Set on a useful acre and a half in chose ta - ~bedrcom opens to hot tub patio surrounded by 
Lincoln neighborhood. $475,000 MLS beautiful plantings. $695,000 MLS 


395 Boston Post Road «Weston, MA 02193 ¢(617)899-0750 —__, = ——__ Stonehedge « Lincoln, MA 01773 »* (617)259-8376 
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| of this process. 


Writing in Response 


by Jane Moss 


This is the final part of a two-part 

article describing student and faculty 
response to a January writing workshop, led 
by Lucretia Crocker Fellow, Rob Riordon, 

at Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School. 


Writing experts like Rob remind us that 
writing is, in part, a social process. 
Dialogue is an important and natural part 
Stephen North, Director 
of the Writing Center at SUNY in Albany, 

NY, says in his “The Idea of a Writing 
Center," "Writing centers are simply one 
manifestation--polished and highly 
visible--of a dialogue about writing that 
is central to higher education." (College 
English September 1984) 

Sophomore Rachelle Hecht and I snagged a 
few minutes between our Novel Class and 
Home Room to go over the "Old Pine" poem 
she wrote in response to Rob's "Look out 
the window and describe what you see. What 
does it remind you of? Push your thoughts 
to explore physical characteristics, 
details, personal memories, associations. 
Keep your pencil moving." 

Rachelle took my Forms of Writing Class 
last term. When I asked one of the first 
questions Rob asks his peer tutor trainees, 
"What makes writing easy?" Rachelle said 
that she sees plots in her mind even before 
she gets to the typewriter or word 
processor. Writing is almost a necessary 
part of her response to the world for 
Rachelle, who writes as readily about the 
death of her dog, Zasha, as she does about 
her concern for the destruction of the rain 
forest. When we spoke of how writing can 
empower the writer, Rachelle said, "If you 
can think of a certain phrase to capture 
the moment, you get so excited. It's 
thrilling. It makes you very happy." 


Old Pine 


by Rachelle Hecht 


Huge old pine, 

Tower, 

Reach past the clouds 

Into the heavens, 

Sway and blow in the wind. 

Your branches deeply meshed, 

A light sprinkle of snow on your needles, 
Tiny, sparkling crystals of pure white, 
Symbols of your greying old age. 

You are wise, old pine. 

Watch the world from so high, 

Speak to the birds, 

Friends with sky and clouds alike, 

Home to squirrels for years past, present 
and to come. 

Huge old pine, 

I wish I could warn you of human progress, 
For you are one with the earth. 


One Thursday, between our last class and 
a late afternoon cross-country ski meet, 
science teacher Heidi Keiter and I stole a 
rare moment to make tea in my office and 
read our poems to each other. "I see I 
need to clarify that this is a response to 
the Stuart murder case," said Heidi, whose 
poem contained an image she thought of 
during our January workshop with Lucretia 
Crocker Fellow Rob Riordon. "When Rob 
asked us to ‘write about everything you 
see,' I noticed the streaked cracks in the 
ceiling paint. Later, as I was thinking 
about the media's role in the Stuart case, 
1 noticed the same paint crack streaks on 
the roof of my shower. I got to playing in 
my mind with the title, 'Media Reigns.’ 
When I got out of the shower I sat down and 
began to work on the poem. It felt good to 
write a poem again. I haven't written one 
for two or three years." 


Media Reigns 


by Heidi Kaiter 


I look up 
a paint-chipped ceiling 
my shower stall 


a warming, confined stream 
rinses daily grime 

down pipes 

underground 


eyes closed 

my schedule of thoughts 
reveals the chill 
today's world 

numbing me 


and clinging to my pores 
filth of a newsclip 

I had read 

white against black 
ultimately, for the green 


so I scrub 

SCRUB 

pink, prune flesh 
until the damn spots 
drain 


clean, I am free 

imagining 

the postcard-weather 

in tomorrow's conversation, 
"Who'll stop this rain?" 
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Il Capriccio 


la Bella Cucina Italiana 


A very fine meal close to home 


53 Prospect Street 
Waltham 


Tuesday--Saturday 6to10 p.m. 
Sunday 6 to 9 p.m. 


Reservations: 894-2234 


TRAVEL 
ANTARCTICA 


LINCOLN TRAVEL and ABERCROMBIE & KENT INTERNATIONAL present Antarctica 
aboard the most environmentally-sound passenger ice-breaker operating 
in the Antarctic, the new 80-passenger M.V. Polar Circle. 


Beginning in December, join a limited number of travelers who will 
have the opportunity to venture across the Antarctic Circle, via Drake 
Passage to King George Islands, Hope Bay, Gerlach Straits, Melchior 
Archipelago, Deception Island and through the Strait of Magellan to 
Santiago. 


Take that once in a lifetime opportunity to witness Chinstrap and 
Gentoo Penguins porpoising out of the sea, killer whales gliding among 
the Antarctic ice, King, Rockhopper, and the comical Adelie Penguins, 
diving in search of krill...and ever so much more.... 


So come with us into the last great unknown place in the world--into 
what National Geographic calls "a giant outdoor laboratory where 
scientists strive to decipher clues to your planet's history." 


The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln, MA 01773 
617-259-8168 
Cynthia Hill, President 
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Science teacher Connie Patton regularly 
distributes to a group of us copies of 
poems she writes during an early morning 
free block or evenings after her children 
have gone to bed in her century-old Ashby 
farmhouse. Since the January workshop, she 
has embarked on translating stories from 
Gaelic. 

"Up until that workshop, I'd done 
nothing with prose. In the workshop we 
were challenged to write some prose pieces, 
particularly the piece about our childhood. 
I've gotten so intrigued now, not only with 
prose, but with the problems of 
translation. With Gaelic, it becomes 
almost a puzzle-solving thing. For example, 
in a Gaelic story there is a word we'd 
express as ‘halo', but in the Gealic, it 
| means, literally, 'ring of light.' There's 

no other word in Gaelic for ‘halo.' If the 
| author wanted to say ‘halo' he'd have to 
say ‘ring of light.’ We don't know if he 
used that expression because he became 
intrigued with its poetry. What is really 
important is the author's intention, what 
was in his mind. Do I make myself a 
personal medium? Or do I translate what I 
got from the story? 

"There's another whole issue that's 
really fun, which relates to other issues 
in the workshop. Why does a person choose 
to write in Gaelic? Why would a person 
fluent in English choose to write a story 
in a language which perhaps 60,000 people 
would understand, where he could write in a 
language perhaps a billion people can 
understand? Maybe it's a political or 
social reason, because he wants to keep a 
language alive with a living literature. 

In the workshop, we raised this issue of 
audience. We make a choice of who our 
audience is. We intentionally say I'm 

going to limit my audience. We make these 
decisions in poetry, too. We try to make 
our writing universal, but we reserve the 
right to put our own special meaning in it. 
I think this is justifiable." 


CUALIE™ 


by Jane Moss 


Begin with the dining room chair, 
stiff silk seat, red and gold, 
match gathered French door curtains, 
consider the cloth, white, crocheted, 
clasp Great Aunt Willa's hand, 

teach, nurture a family, 
bow heads, thank God for our many, 
many manifold blessings. 


With an eye for symmetry, 
Mother braided my hair. 
Sweet women, dears, 
we recreate 
not just the forms, but the feeling. 


Begin at the top of the forehead 
draw the comb back to the crown 
down to the eight-year-old nape. 
Separate two plaits of hair 
into three between fingers and thumb, 
draw right over middle, left over, 
smooth as we go, take the ends 
tender from the temple and behind 
the ear, fold into the longer 
soft at the curve, carry down 
to mid-back, wind the elastic 
round thick ends tight 
for freedom swing time 
between 
shoulder 
blades. 


*Gaelic for "the nape of the neck" 


The response group structure can be 
translated to a variety of learning’ tasks. 
Fresh from the workshop, I adapted _ the 
four-person response group format for text 
analysis in my Shakespeare class, where 
students' observations and questions about 
the plays generate much of our class 
discussion. 

Pat Lockery has taken the peer’ tutoring 
experience back to her work in the METCO 
Learning Center, where she and METCO 
Counselor Ron Evans are training METCO 
students to tutor one another. 

Patty McCann's Advanced French Students, 
who use a computer program to write papers 
in French, now edit their papers’ together. 
"When we write in French, we have first to 


communicate, to get the ideas across. In 
this stage of writing, goals are more 
process than evaluative. I want students 


to keep going back to work on their 
writing. I appreciate Rob's focus on the 
positive, always starting from what's’ good 
and making that bigger. If a student 
receives a compliment from another student, 
s/he will feel good about it and want to 
work on it.” 

Computer Specialist Maryellen Gallagher 
finds "since participating in the workshop 
with Rob, my initial approach with students 
needing help is different. Asking the 
student to read aloud what s/he has written 
gives a more complete perspective to’ the 
‘printed word,' both for the student = and 
the listener. Usually the intent of the 
author is clearer using this method." No 
longer does Maryellen read the _ student's 
paper while the student sits nervously by! 


Susan Winter and | are team-teaching = an 
Independent Study in Expository Writing. 
As students shape several drafts for each 
weekly assignment, they also practice peer 
tutoring techniques. The seven” students 
make one copy for each of us and one for a 
peer. As we work together on the writing, 
we also consider interpersonal factors 
Which might arise in’ the Writing Center: 
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the reluctant student, the apologizer, the 
student in a hurry. Our students now tutor 


their peers in the Lincoln-Sudbury Writing 
Center. 
"I've revised my character description 


so much, I can't hear my own voice’ any 
more," worried Doug Wood, Keith's’ twin 
| brother, as the deadline for this article 
drew near. He’ had nurtured his’ character 
description through several drafts in’ the 
Expository Class. His helpful mother 
dropped a revision in my mailbox. Several 
hours later Doug and 1 solved the _ problem, 


again in an extended phone conversation. 

Writing with Rob, with our students, and 
with our colleagues, has refreshed all of 
us. Whether we have adapted Rob's 
techniques and writing assignments to. our 
classes, to our thinking, or simply to our 
work on our own pieces, we now write in 
context of a community who listen to’ each 
other, learn from each other, and teach 
each other. This dialogue to clarify 
strengths, to shore up” structure, and to 
continue to expand resources and shape new 
ROaLS” "is, after all, the heart of 
responsible education. 


Edgar McPhee 


by Douglas H. Wood 


As evening descended, the fading auburn 
skies were reflected in the now calm 
Nantucket Sound. Another boat similar to 
ours headed for Edgartown Harbor. Longer 
than our thirty-foot Pearson, the O-Day 
should have reached the harbor well before 
us. A furious beat to windward provided 
all the joy of sailboat racing. We entered 
the harbor just behind this rather sloppily 
handled ship, and anchored. 

The skipper of our’ unlikely nemesis 
motored in a serpentine course to our boat. 
Seawater washed around the thwarts of his 
salt-encrusted, half-deflated inflatable. 
A full glass of whiskey in hand, Edgar 
McPhee puttered alongside. His khaki 
Bermudas fell short of the tan line on his 
squat legs, and a faded camping shirt clung 
to his disproportionately tall upper body. 
Seagull-gray hair blown back in disarray 
exposed a bald forehead wrinkled like a 
whitecapped harbor in a brisk wind. His 
crooked-toothed grin whipped the seas. on 
his forehead up several knots, as he 
invited my family over for an _ evening 
nightcap. In disbelief, we clambered into 
the ankle-deep' water Sloshing in his 
inflatable. The sheer weight of five 
people left only an inch or two of 
freeboard. 


seated us in the 
cluttered cabin of his center-cockpit 
cruiser, where we talked of many things. 
We talked of our impromptu race, of New 
Zealand, of coastal navigation charts, of 
hurricanes, and of his crossing of the 


Once aboard, he 


Atlantic. Three slightly younger women 
accompanied Edgar, who seemed about 
fifty-five. While one woman referred _ to 


him as “my husband," another talked about 
"When Edgar and I were young." The third 
woman said little, but occupied a niche of 
the boat as if she were a fixture. Edgar 
drawled in a loud, humorous voice with 
distinctly American "R's" as he consumed 
greater and greater quantities of whiskey. 

One bottle emptied, our pot~bellied, 
sun-burned host energetically ferried us 
back to our boat. There, he proceeded _ to 
contact his son on our radio telephone: 

rHello?® said Edgar: 

"esse Dads Hello, Movers: His *+son's 
voice crackled, 

Edgar placed the mouthpiece to his’ ear 
and spoke into the earpiece, his bright -pink 
tongue protruding from one corner of his 
leathery lips. 

"So, you will come and pick 
Sunday night?" 

"Well, Dad, the car won't sart." 

On). Well wreu ltr tixedia 

We didn't know whether to laugh. It 
didn't sound as if the car would ever 
Scan tae Ferhapse eLd¢g aren Sames Gilt adrift. 
Following conversations with his son and 
marine operators alike, he finally shook 
our outstretched hands’ with a warm, 
vice-like grip. He puttered back into the 


us up on 


darkness, eyes twinkling through 
wind-squinting lids, one sinuous 
silver-haired hand gripping his empty 


glass, the other waving a maritime 
farewell. (3 
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Minuteman Vocational Technical High School 


by Susan Hoben 


| It smells right. I hadn't thought about 
\ that beforehand. I could find my way blind- 
\folded around Minuteman Regional Vocational 
|Technical High School from one department to 
| the next following my nose: the lure of 
jyeasty baking laced with a whiff of gourmet 
jsauces from the culinary arts area's bakery 
jand restaurant, Fife and Drum; shampoo, soap 
jJand a faint cosmetic perfume in the cosmetol- 
jogy salon; the familiar bite of gasoline, oil, 
jand solvents in the auto mechanics garage; the 
|woody tingle of sawdust in the construction 
jand carpentry area; the sweet moisture of wet 
potting soil and growing plants in the horti- 
culture greenhouse. A symphony of aromas har- 
monizes with the typical chalk-and-sneakers 
odor of a high school, sometimes overwhelming 
it completely. 

That's as it should be. As a technical and 
vocational high school, Minuteman Tech needs 
to give its students hands-on work experience; 
it contains a mini-world of workplaces within 
its walls. "This school attracts many students 
who didn't do well in elementary school be— 
|cause the teaching there didn't fit the way 
they learn. They're the sort of students who 
learn by doing, by manipulating materials -- 
using the right side of the brain. We give 
them a chance to learn the way they learn 
best," explains Beverly Lydiard, Assistant 
Superintendent, as we lunch on shrimp and 
|}scallop brochette in the Fife and Drum. 


Who goes to Minuteman Tech? As a regional, 

rather than a community school, Minuteman Tech 
draws its 777 students from many of the sub- 
urbs in the greater Boston area. Sixteen com- 
munities, including Lincoln, pay a part of 
Minuteman's ordinary budget proportional to 
the number of students each sends there. This 
| year there are six students from Lincoln. 

Who are these students? They're a varied 
lot, ranging from "techies" excited by the in- 
tricacies of robotics or laser technology to 
kids who've always preferred tinkering with 
car motors or hairstyles to doing "irrelevant" 
homework assignments to special needs students 
who can still learn to be self-supporting and 
productive. 

"Some who've been labelled as special needs 
students really get turned around here. 
They're people who can't deal with abstract 
learning. They've been bored or restless all 
the way through school. But when they can 
work with their hands, put concepts into prac- 
tice and make things work, they show how in- 
telligent they actually are. They get excited 
about learning and do well," explains Beverly 
Lydiard. 


Anyone from the member communities can en- 
roll as a PG at any age. If ever I decided to 
indulge a secret dream of moving into pub- 
lishing, I could learn page layout and print- 
ing at Minuteman. As a Lincoln resident, I 
could attemd free. People from out-of-dis- 
trict communities can also enroll and pay 
tuition. This year 107 of Minuteman's stu- 
dents are PGs, all but 17 of them from 
district communities. 

"People wonder if it works to mix high 
school students and older people in the same 

The purpose of any vocational/technical 
school is to turn out employable graduates. 
So any good vocational/technical high school 
has to bridge public education and private 
workplace needs. Building this bridge re— 
quires active partnership with representatives 
of local businesses and industries, coupled 
with creative planning, imagination, and 
resourcefulness. 

"We keep abreast of futures research," Mrs. 
Lydiard notes, pointing out that in addition 
to U.S. government projections, which have not 
proven particularly reliable, the school fol- 
lows other sources of national job forecasting 
as well. 

The school also relies on its advisory com- 
mittees of local business representatives for 
guidance about growing or shrinking employment 
opportunities in the immediate area. Each 
technical field in the school has its own 
committee; representatives from each of these 
form the advisory committee for the whole 
school. The advisory committees are also val- 
uable sources for cooperative work internships 
for seniors and for advice about up-to-date 
technology and equipment. Occasionally a 
company represented on the advisory committee 
will even contribute equipment for a speciali- 
zation for which it foresees a demand. A num- 
ber of Minuteman's successful graduates are 
now serving on these advisory committees. 

Student preferences are the final ingred- 
ient determining the areas of specialization 
Minuteman offers, and these do not always 
match the profile for future employment. "We 
were given all this equipment to teach pack- 
aging," Mrs. Lydiard remarks, as we pass a 
deserted area where a number of machines 
gather dust, "and there are good opportunities 
for someone with skills in packaging, but it 
just doesn't appeal to students. Very few 
signed up for it, so when the packaging in- 
structor retired we didn't replace him." 

Construction, on the other hand, continues 
to draw students, even though the market for 
construction workers is slumping. "We now 
combine cabinetry with carpentry as a speci- 
alization, because there are more openings for 
people who can do finish work as well as rough 
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It's not just our quality products, 
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and our "May we help you" greeting 
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Daily deliveries Call 894-1265 
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carpentry," she explains. 

Cosmetology also continues to draw plenty 
of female students, including many adult women 
| who want to re-enter the job market. Minute- 
man has expanded the cosmetology curriculum to 
include computer training in salon management, 
a skill that will enable graduates to open 
their own business or even expand their job 
horizons beyond the confines of a beauty 
salon. 

"All our students have to become computer- 
literate before they graduate. We use compu- 
ters everywhere, even on construction sites. 
We believe that, no matter what happens to the 
job market, knowing how to use a computer will 
be a useful skill. And it will help our grad- 
uates to set up their own business if they 
| want to," Mrs. Lydiard comments. Minuteman 
also offers a selection of accounting and 
management courses for would-be entrepreneurs. 

Want to buy fresh-baked rolls in Lincoln? 
Or enjoy a full-course lunch for five or six 
dollars as well as getting a haircut, browsing 
through a gift shop, and picking up Easter 
flowers? Try Minuteman. These amenities are 
only one of the many ways the school serves 
the local communities. The prices are reason- 
able, too, because they are set mainly to 
cover the cost of materials -—- labor and over- 
head are part of students' education and the 
school's operating costs. 

Several gray-haired women are sitting pat- 
iently outside the cosmetology area. Wednes- 
day is Seniors Day here -—- they're waiting to 
have their hair done. Minuteman also operates 
an automobile service station and repair shop 
and an auto body repair shop which accepts 
jobs from anyone in the community and prepares 
estimates before starting work. "The main 
drawback is you have to be willing to wait, 
sometimes as long as two weeks or more, to get 
your car back because students will only be 
working on it from 8:00 until 2:30 each day -—- 
they can't put in as many hours a day as a 
regular shop," cautions Mrs. Lydiard 

Minuteman departments also work on con- 
tracts for outside organizations. The con- 
struction department has built two houses on 
Mill Road suitable for moderate income family 
housing. The first has been rented by Lincoln 
Housing Rental and is now occupied. "I'd like 
to see them take the one they're finishing now 
and turn it into a small business "incubator" 
-——- the kind of place that rents secretarial 
help, office equipment, telephone answering, 
and space to people just starting up their own 
business, who couldn't afford to set up a 
whole office from scratch yet. That would be 
good for our graduates who want to go into 
business for themselves, and it would give our 
students a chance to learn clerical skills in 
a normal office environment..." muses Mrs. 


Lydiard. 


Now, though, the more advanced construction 
students are hard at work building a 6,000 
square-foot day-care center paid for by 
M.I.T.'s Lincoln Laboratory on the Minuteman 
campus -- on the Lexington side, so that it 
can have a sewer hook-up and town services 
like trash collection. We pick our way up a 
muddy hillside to the colonial white-shingled 
one-story building where some of the teachers 
are putting in extra time laying the cement 
slab floor. Clearly there will be a project 
for the landscaping students in the wake of 
the construction equipment. 

In return for paying for construction 
materials and incidental building costs Lin- 
coln Lab will have the right to use the build- 
ing rent-free for ten years. Once the center 
construction is finished, students from Min- 
uteman's child care specialization will have 
a chance to work in the center as part of 
their training. And if Lincoln Lab does not 
fill all the places with their staff's infants 
and toddlers the rest will be open to outside 
applicants. "We operate a center for two- to 
five-year olds, including some children of our 
staff, in Minuteman now, but this will give 
our students a chance to work with infants," 
Mrs. Lydiard points out. 

Finally, an important way in which Minute— 
man serves the outside community is through 
teaching. It offers evening and summer courses 
for adults as well as academic, remedial, or 
practical courses and computer camp sessions 
in July and early August for junior high and 
high school students. "Even though the school 
day is from 8:00 to 2:30 this place is open, 
with classes meeting until ten at night,” 
explains Mrs. Lydiard. "In addition to the 
regular evening courses that we offer, a 
company like Raytheon sometimes contracts with 
us to train a group of their employees when 
they're introducing new equipment. Contracts 
like that help to pay for up-to-date equipment 
for the school." 

Minuteman teachers, too, strike me as an 
energetic, dedicated, and well qualified lot 
-- no stodgy home ec. or shop teachers here. 
"How,'"' I ask, "do you get good teachers who 
have the technical qualifications to teach 
here?" Mrs. Lydiard points out that the state 
requirements for vocational and technical 
teachers are quite different from those for 
ordinary high school teachers. A vocational 
teacher does not need a college degree but 
instead must have six years' work experience 
in the job skill he or she will be teaching. 
A prospective teacher must first pass a rigor- 
ous six-hour written and practical exam to 
demonstrate their expertise in their field. 
He or she then has to take 18 hours of courses 
in teaching, particularly vocational teaching, 
to earn a credential. After the first course, 
though, a person can start teaching as a pro- 
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Surprisingly spacious Dutch colonial. 
Four bedrooms, 2 full baths, gracious 
foyer, huge living room. $339,000. 
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Superb new construction. The best poss 
ble location & amenities. Elegant mast 
suite, a bath for each bedroom. $995,0 


A.H. TETREA| 
94 LINCOLN ROAI 
(617) 259-922 
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Beautiful contemporary filled with quality 
features. Ideal for career couples & 
smaller families. $565,000. 
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INC. , Realtor 


OLN, MA 01773 
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visional teacher while finishing work on the 
credential. 

Aside from that Minuteman prepares people 
for industry -- the design and maintenance of 
machinery and assembly lines in the age of 
computers, lasers, and robotics. It trains 
people for information services -- computer 
programming, information processing, printing, 
drafting, and commercial art. It teaches 
building trades — from carpentry and cabinet- 
making to wiring, plumbing, and heating and 
air conditioning. And it turns out graduates 
with a broad spectrum of service skills -- 
auto repairs, retailing, health, child care, 
food services. It also prepares its students 
for college; twenty percent continue their 
studies at a number of public and private 
universities, ranging from M.I.T. and the 
University of Massachusetts to specialized 
schools like the Culinary Institute of 
America, as their interests dictate. 

Within the school itself, strong adminis- 
trative encouragement fosters creativity in 
teaching as well as integration and coordina- 
tion between teachers and departments. The 
Science and Technology division, with a grant 
from IBM, is set to teach an innovative new 
program in robotics. We find the head of the 
robotics department, Michael Iovine, clearing 
old equipment out of a small room to make way 
for the new. He demonstrates enthusiastically 
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the breadth of experience his students gain, 
whirling us past robot arms, lasers, a student 
programmer. Students make scale models of as- 
sembly-lines, using specially designed lego 
sets ("What will the parents say about buying 
legos?" he wonders) -—- an experience few col- 
lege graduates can get in the course of their 
education. 

Indeed, even the academic courses, rigorous 
as their equivalents at Lincoln-Sudbury, are 
taught with awareness of their practical ap- 
plications. We pass a science class studying 
Principles of Technology -- "in other words, 
physics," Mrs. Lydiard explains in an aside to 
me. In the English curriculum wordprocessing 
is an important tool. Among other things, 
students learn to write a polished resumé or 
a business prospectus. The main difference on 
the academic side, though, is that students 
have less choice in their courses; they need 
to complete the ones required for a diploma 
while devoting half their time to occupational 
training. 


If you are interested in the Minuteman pro- 
gram, please contact Minuteman Regional Voca- 
tional Technical High School, 758 Marrett 
Road, Lexington Massachusetts 02173 for the 
school catalogue. It's informative and 
attractive -- designed and printed by 


Minuteman Tech, of course. 
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Soft moans accompany the slow arcing movement 
of a spotted brown body, belly distended. Within 
minutes, a small glossy head protrudes from between the 
larger’s hindflippers, then slips quickly from the warm, 
dark cavern into the bright light of day. 

Instead of nuzzling her pup tenderly, immedi- 
ately the female swings around, smacks her head 
abruptly into her newborn, and greets its first moment 
of life with vigorous, flipper-scratching. The wide-eyed 
pup, thrown off balance, teeters on the brink of safety, 
then rolls down the steep-sided ledge and splashes into 
the frigid water. 

Swept by the swift ocean current, the newborn 
seal swims weakly towards the firm granite ledge and 
struggles to the edge, some fifteen feet downstream from 
its mother. Lethargically, the female remains at the 
birthing spot, ignoring her missing newborn. 

After resting a few moments, the pup struggles 
up the slippery ledge towards the nearest seal, plaintively 
calling for its mother. Other females, content with their 
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"sahara" pup rejected by Golden Agony 
photograph by Leslie Cowperthwaite 


own mothering, gaze with little interest at the orphaned 
pup. 

So begins the saga of Sahara. A female pup that 
was born on May 16, 1987, and was rejected and aban- 
doned by her mother that same day. I was quite 
stunned to witness this event, for in my nine years of 
intense field studies on harbor seals in Maine, I’ve 
observed many births, and never once did I see a female 
reject her newborn pup, nor have I read of such obser- 
vations in the scientific literature on seals. It’s known 
that harbor seals do occasionally abandon their young, 
and through my studies of lone pups in Maine, I’ve dis- 
covered much about when pups are truly abandoned and 
when they’re just temporarily separated from their 
mothers. Even so, I never expected to see such an in- 
stantaneous decision on the part of the mother, and the 
abusive form that her rejection took. 

In the wake of this event, I named the mother 
Golden Agony - because of the golden tint to her fur, 
her groans during labor, and the shock I felt when I 
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witnessed the rejection. 

I am a research biologist who studies the social 
behavior, biology, and ecology of wild harbor seals. I 
have been conducting this ongoing research since 1981]. 
Each spring I arrive at my study site on the rocky ledges 
off Mt. Desert Island, Maine, to join adult male and 
juvenile seals, and pregnant females that come to give 
birth. 

Many individual females return every year to the 
same sheltered nursery site to give birth and raise their 
single pup. I’ve known Helena and Pseudo since the 
first year of my study; Trusting, Macaroni, and Mottled 
since 1983; and Scrape, Lightning Strikes, Red Copper, 
and others since 1984. 

I identify individual harbor seals by the natural 
spot patterns in their pelage, and then without disturbing 
the animals, observe these same seals throughout each 
field season, and over successive years. Through this 
long-term annual research, I am building longitudinal 
data on many individual animals, and piecing together 
important aspects of harbor seal social behavior and 
ecology. During the two-month pupping season in May 
and June, I spend most of the daylight hours of every 
possible day going to, from, and perched within my ob- 
servation blind. Sitting on a backless, tripod camp stool 
for eight to ten hours each day with hardly a break in 
between, amid rain, fog, brisk ocean winds, and occa- 
sional sunshine, I observe the changing tidal scene 
before me. As the hours pass and the water level sinks 
and rises, I record the behavior, interrelationships, and 
positions of individually-known seals. 

As soon as I saw Golden Agony flipper-scratch 
her newborn and then ignore it as it rolled into the 
water, I feared that this pup was truly abandoned. The 
mother and her offspring were separated before they had 
a chance to nuzzle each other and become familiar with 
one another’s characteristic scent - a behavior that is 
essential in harbor seals to confirm the identity between 
a mother and her young. In addition, no other female 
would adopt an orphan, for a mother seal will accept 
only her own pup and no other’s, even if her own pup 
has died. Still, I wanted to see if Golden Agony would 
locate her separated pump, and raise it in otherwise 
normal fashion. So I continued with intense observations 
on them. 

Fifteen minutes after she gave birth and rejected 
her newborn pup, Golden Agony left the birthing spot 
and moved to the back side of a nearby ledge. She was 
close enough to hear the vocalizations of her lost pup, 
yet she never turned towards the sound, nor did she at- 
tempt to search the pupping ledges for her offspring, 
like most seal mothers do. Instead, she behaved as any 
normal female would - resting, and occasionally looking 
around for any possible danger. I couldn’t understand 
why she had chosen to abandon her pup, for Sahara ap- 
peared to me to be normal and healthy. She was ap- 
proximately average-size in length; a little on the skinny 
side, but not dangerously so. She had other signs of 
being a healthy pup - a pink mouth, and a wide band 
of tearing marks around her eyes. Although all newborn 
pups are fairly weak, Sahara was as active as any, and 
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behaved normally as she explored the ledges, approach- 
ing seals and vocalizing for her mother, and resting or 
sleeping in between her explorations. The only hint of 
possible abnormality was that Sahara was born with her 
lanugo coat of fur. In harbor seals, this white fur coat 
is usually shed in the uterus prior to birth. Yet, out of 
the one or two lanugo pups that are born every year at 
the study ledges, most are accepted and raised success- 
fully by their mothers. Perhaps something was wrong 
with Golden Agony. Could labor have been so painful 
that she was ready to reject the object that caused her 
so much discomfort? Yet I’ve heard groans in labor 
from several other females, and each of these immedi- 
ately nurtured and tenderly raised their young. Was 
Golden Agony an unusual mother, and did she never 
raise any of her offspring? Sahara presumably was not 
her first-born pup, for I estimated that Golden Agony 
reached breeding age some three to five years earlier. 
Could the separation have been a mere accident that 
occurred because the mother bumped her head into her 
pup’s knocking her offspring over and down into the 
water? If so, why didn’t this mother instantly follow 
her newborn as typical seal mothers do? 

Whatever the reason for the rejection and 
permanent separation, by the end of the day it was 
obvious that Sahara was truly on her own. I, too, faced 
a dilemma. Given the overwhelming evidence for 
abandonment, and the bleak prognosis for Sahara’s 
future in the wild, I had a choice to make. 

Should I leave Sahara on the ledges and observe 
her while she slowly weakened through the upcoming 
days, gleaning whatever scientific information I could, 
or should I bring her in from the wild to be raised in 
captivity? At this point in time, she was still healthy 
and her chances for survival were good. And captive 
raising would bring the possibility of future release back 
to her ocean home. It wasn’t an easy decision to make. 
In one hand, I held my biologist’s desire to study all 
aspects of wild harbor seal’s behavior and ecology, with 
the expectation of helping seals and marine ecosystems 
in the future with this knowledge. In the other hand, I 
held my humanitarian reverence for life, and was pained 
at the prospect of watching her slowly die. 

In the end, the two desires met hand-in-hand. 
I left Sahara overnight, planning to bring her in the next 
day if she was still motherless. That evening I alerted 
the New England Aquarium about a possible seal pup 
rescue the next day, and made arrangements for Bar 
Harbor Airlines to fly Sahara to them in Boston. Early 
the next morning I arrived at the study ledges and 
scanned them for any sign of Sahara or Golden Agony. 
The mother was gone, and Sahara was asleep, and alone. 
I picked her up, placed her in a box in the skiff, and 
took her back to shore. Soon she was on a plane 
traveling to the New England Aquarium to join other 
rescued pups. 

Her stay at the Aquarium revealed some very 
interesting information. For the first nine days, Sahara 
had trouble assimilating the standard pup formula of 
vitamins, antibiotics, pureed fish, and cream. She could 
tolerate only water, and some times could only take that 


intravenously. Her liver was not functioning properly, 
and she couldn’t metabolize the fat-rich milk formula. 
Perhaps Sahara’s mother sensed this instantly at birth, 
and instinctively knew she could not raise this pup 
successfully. A harbor seal female nurses her young for 
only three to four weeks in Maine and then abruptly 
deserts it to fend for itself. Given this short nursing 
period and the inability to metabolize her mother’s milk, 
Sahara would have missed one-third or more of her 
puphood nutrition. Furthermore, her mother’s milk may 
have dried up from lack of use. If Sahara didn’t die 
prior to being weaned, she certainly would have been 
stunted and undernourished at the time of weaning. 
Either way, she probably wouldn’t have survived in the 
wild, and her mother would have wasted her own re- 
sources raising this pup. In such cases, natural selection 
favors females that choose from the outset not to invest 
their energies in their current, sickly offspring, but 
instead to channel their body resources into themselves 
and future offspring. For the first month that Sahara 
was at the Aquarium, she remained a small and weak 
seal. She was considered by all who tended her to be 
the orneriest pup they’ve ever raised. Sickly, grumpy, 
and uncooperative, her hold on life was tenuous. As she 
continued to receive care beyond the three or four 
expected weeks in the wild, she grew stronger. In 
September, she began to gain weight. 

By late October, the Aquarium staff decided she 
was ready to reenter the wild, and on October 24, I ac- 
companied the staff on the release of Sahara and another 
pup that was raised along with her. We drove these two 
seals to southern Maine, carried them in cages to the 
water’s edge, and watched them as they tentatively ex- 
plored the ocean waves, and finally entered the sea. 
Sahara lingered nearby for nearly an hour, alternating 
between exploring the inshore waters, and bobbing in 
the water with her gaze fixed on us. Finally, she moved 
further away from the shore, and then disappeared from 
our view. 

It is my hope that Sahara will return to her natal 
ledges in future years, either as a juvenile, or when she 
begins to breed. If she does come back, I can identify 
her from sketches and photos of the spot patterns in her 
fur, taken both as a newborn and during her release. It 
will be valuable to discover if she can survive her re- 
entry into the wild, if she can find her way back to her 
birthplace without having spent much time in those 
waters, and learn what kind of mother she will be. It 
will also be important to see if Golden Agony returns 
next spring to give birth, and discover whether she ac- 
cepts or rejects her next year’s offspring. 

It’s through this kind of intensive long-term 
research conducted over many years that more mysteries 
of harbor seal behavior and ecology will be unraveled, 
and these important insights shared with scientists, 
wildlife managers, policy-makers, and the public. 

During the past nine years of research, I’ve 
focused on many aspects of harbor seal behavior and 
ecology, especially related to mothers and their pups. 
These include characterizing the nature of conflicts at 
the time of weaning between a mother and her off- 
spring; examining the effects of human and boat distur- 
bances on- mothers and their young; investigating wheth- 
er or not breeding females return to preferred locations 


on specific ledges, both during a single pupping season 
and other successive years; determining whether or not 
pups return to their birth site to breed; and examining 
the nature and extent of pup abandonment in harbor 
seals. 

My love for the natural world was created and 
nurtured in my home town, Yellow Springs, Ohio. I 
spent many hours with my nature-loving family on long 
walks exploring Glen Helen, a 1,000 acre nature preserve 
owned by Antioch College. Rivers, springs, waterfalls, 
woodlands and pine forests all helped me cultivate a 
deep respect and love for the natural environment. 

My beginnings in biology began at Antioch 
College. Originally an art major at Kalamazoo College, 
I transferred to Antioch in 1973 and decided to take a 
biology course to get that part of the liberal arts curric- 
ulum "out of the way." Armed with skepticism and 
determination, I entered a general biology course with a 
marvelous professor and was immediately charmed by 
the grace and depth of the subject, and by his enthusi- 
asm in conveying the fascinating world of living systems. 
I knew I’d found my calling. 

From there I delved further into biology and 
other environmental studies subjects — terrestrial ecology, 
geology and geomorphology, field botany, and many 
other natural history and biology courses. In Antioch’s 
true spirit of relevant teaching, I was absorbed by the 
joys of learning with professors who love to teach. 

An important turning point for me occurred 
during a study quarter and work quarter on Vancouver 
Island in British Columbia. During my oceanic investi- 
gations in a marine biology course there, a fellow 
student and I found ourselves in a 12-foot skiff sur- 
rounded by a pod of 18 killer whales. My friend was 
steering the boat and immediately began to head for 
shore. I protested vigorously, wanting to get much 
closer to the whales. The whole issue rapidly became a 
moot point, however, as the dominant bull surfaced right 
next to our boat, raised his head high out of the water, 
and fixed his eye directly on me. It was at this moment 
that marine mammals became my love. 

My direction was further charted during a sub- 
sequent work quarter where I gained invaluable field 
experience while assisting the Canadian government in 
a radio-tagging project of black-tailed deer. 

It was this relevant research experience, coupled 
with an Antioch degree of environmental studies, that 
gave me a distinctive and unusual edge on graduates 
from other colleges. 

During my last study quarter at Antioch I went 
to hear a noted whale biologist and outspoken conserva- 
tionist, Roger Payne, also a Lincoln resident, speak at a 
whale symposium in Indiana. While patiently waiting 
for my turn to talk with him afterwards, I watched as 
he repeatedly turned away eager prospects looking for 
work in cetacean research biology. My hopes began to 
ebb. I continued to wait until I was the very last per- 
son, wondering if I should even try my similar request. 
I began by mentioning my Antioch connection, at which 
the director of the symposium lit up enthusiastically. 
Then as I described my field experiences with black- 
tailed deer, Roger himself took a new look, paused, and 
said that he may need a research assistant this summer, 
and why don’t I write him a letter. My heart leapt with 
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| renewed hope. 

. So it was. Out to Lincoln, Massachusetts, where 
| I still live in the same nature-shrouded house on Bed- 
| ford Road, to work with Roger and Katy and their 
family for two years on right whale behavior studies; 
then off to Glacier Bay, Alaska, to assist with research 
on humpback whales. Back to Lincoln, this time at the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, first helping Ian Nisbet, 
another Lincoln resident, with his reproductive success 
studies on Cape Cod’s common and roseate terns, and 
then coordinating ecological inventories on the Society’s 
statewide system of sanctuaries. 

A small jump and I was in graduate school 
conducting my own long-term research on harbor seals. 
Having found my niche in the biology world, my next 
challenge was to create an innovative way to support 
myself that allowed me to devote full time to the work 
I love. 

Early in 1986, against the advice of skeptical 
biologist peers, and with encouragement from my family 
and all my business-oriented friends, I founded Maine 
Seal, a nonprofit organization based in Lincoln, and 
dedicated to the research, education, conservation and 
management of harbor seals and their habitat. Four 
years later, Maine Seal has surpassed the expectations of 
pessimistic biologists who predicted a perpetual upstream 
voyage, endlessly paddling against the stiff current of 
limited funding and tedious, unending paper work. Al- 
though the journey has been upstream, I’ve discovered 
the currents are gentle, the exercise is strengthening, and 
there are rewarding surprises along the streambanks and 
within the sometimes-cloudy water. Yes, Maine Seal 
still has far to go in expanding its financial base, yet it 
is nourished by the enthusiastic and generous support of 
many people nationwide. 

The year-round work at Maine Seal functions 
through my own unceasing efforts, as well as with the 
indispensable help of donors, and occasional volunteers 
on an erratic, part-time basis. My prime "volunteer" is 
my husband, Bruce Wellman, whom I met when we were 
both Antioch students. In addition to his already full- 
time-plus commitment to his own thriving business in 
educational consulting, he’s the backbone of the photo- 
graphic work at Maine Seal, wonderful in brainstorming 
sessions, and always comes through in a pinch. And 
whenever he can, he accompanies me into the field. 

Usually, though, I work alone during the arduous 
spring field season. I’ve tried conducting the field 
research with the help of others - using a full-time 
assistant, or several part-time assistants. But despite 
their comforting company and hard work, I find that 
when I am alone, my observations are keener, I can stay 
out longer each day regardless of cold, hunger, and 
exhaustion, and the seals remain closer to me and the 
blind. So except for Bruce’s occasional presence, I 
prefer to work in solitude. 

It’s during the other ten months of the year that 
I have need of occasional assistance. Scientific research 
is the primary focus at Maine Seal, and much time is 
spent collecting, analyzing, writing-up, and presenting 
the data. I estimate that for every hour I spend in the 
field observing and recording data, at least ten hours of 
analysis and write-up are required. And of course this 
doesn’t include the time and effort needed to continually 


raise funds to maintain and expand the research and its 
related work, nor the time spent managing the nonprofit 
itself. Thus, the ten months of the year in Lincoln are 
just as intense and vital as the two months spent in 
Maine. 

Another important element of the work at Maine 
Seal is sharing the results of the seal research with both 
the public and the scientific community. I want to help 
bridge a gap that all-too-often exists between the scien- 
tist and layperson. I also believe it’s important to con- 
vey these research results in ways that instill humans 
with the desire to respect and protect not only seals, but 
all of our planet’s wildlife and natural environments. 

Finally, I spend time working closely with con- 
servationists and managers on issues such as pup aban- 
donment; the negative effects that small boats, such as 
kayaks and canoes, have on seals when boaters uninten- 
tionally frighten the animals into the water; and conflicts 
between seals and fishermen over fishing resources. The 
seal population in New England waters was nearly 
eliminated due to state bounty systems in the early 
1900s, and is now on the rebound, especially since the 
federal government protected all marine mammals in 
1972. Asa result, harbor seals have more than doubled 
their numbers in ten years, bringing them back towards 
normal population levels. Unfortunately, as the seal 
population increases, there is more grumbling, and illegal 
shooting of seals, by local fisherman. And some lobster- 
men are now calling for population cull on harbor seals. 

My position concerning the conflicts between 
seals and fishermen is that the "population problem” in 
seals is not a problem of the numbers of animals, but 
rather a problem of our attitude toward seals, wildlife, 
and our world in general. As long as we humans see 
ourselves as the center of the universe, assume that 
everything else exists to serve us, and put our "rights" 
above all others, then we will view seals as competitors 
and pests whenever they take something we want. The 
challenge for us is to find a creative solution that will 
protect fishermen, their gear, harbor seals, and fish 
populations - a solution that doesn’t assume it’s neces- 
sary to harvest seals to reduce their numbers. It’s a 
tricky objective, I know. Yet I firmly believe in the 
inherent compassion, integrity, and capacity of humans 
to join together to solve difficult issues, and I’m cur- 
rently working with wildlife managers and conservation- 
ists on this complex fishery issue to do just this. 

Support for this work at Maine Seal comes from 
many sources, including grants from private foundations, 
government agencies, and environmental groups, as well 
as tax-deductible contributions from kind and generous 
individuals. I am grateful to my family, my husband, 
my fellow Lincoln biologists and residents, and the many 
other people who’ve given me and Maine Seal their 
caring support throughout these years. 

Interested parties may reach Maine Seal at 167 
Bedford Road, Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773. 


Leslie Cowperthwaite is a research biologist, and 
founder and director of Maine Seal, a nonprofit organi- 
zation focusing on research, harbor seals, and their 
habitat. She is a Lincoln resident, since 1975. Watch 
for the fall issue of the Lincoln Review for an update 
on her work with seals. R) 
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A School Nurse is Mandatory 


by Betty Smith 
both work. She also hopes to establish some 
sort of communication network among local 
schools (i.e.Carroll), daycare centers, and 
the high school for such issues as head lice 
and other contagious conditions. 

In conjunction with the Hanscom nurse, 
Audrey Duggan, RN, Cindy put out a newsletter 


I don't know about you, but I found out in 
kindergarten that the TLC of the Nurse's 
office was an important part of a school day. 
No one yelled at me, I received lollipops, 
and no one told me to sing "on key” or stop 


‘| jumping up and down. 


Yes, I found out this winter that Brooks 
and Hartwell still have a school nurse and 
two aides who dispense doses of “loving 
care." And things aren't very different. 
Except for an occasional telephone call, it 
is quiet, neat, comfortable and the only 
disturbance is fellow "sickmates." 

The school nurse on the Lincoln campus is 
one of our own - Cindy Anthony. Yes, she 


went right through the Lincoln schools, on to 
Connecticut College for a B.A. in Art History 
and then to Columbia University where she 
received a B.S. in Nursing. Cindy is 
currently living, with her three-year old 
daughter, Katie, on Old Concord Road. Before 
coming to Lincoln, Cindy, was head nurse for 
one academic year at Curtis Middle School in 
Sudbury. She has also done staff nursing at 


Roosevelt Hospital in New York City. She 
talks with enthusiasm about another position 
- working as Health Director for Camp 
Homeward Bound/Coalition for the Homeless. 
This was a three-week camp program near West 
Point for children residing in New York City 


welfare hotels. 


For several years, Emerson Hospital, under 
contract, provided the Town of Lincoln with a 
school nurse. This past year the Board of 
Health decided to employ our own Town Nurse 


| who would be responsible for the schools 


(ninety percent of total job hours) and other 


health programs in the Town (ten percent). 


In the summer she will be on a fifty-fifty 
basis. Her job is still being defined but 
Cindy has wanted to do Public Health nursing 
in order to pursue her interest in all 
aspects of health care. One example of a 


_town job is providing home visits to those 
'_who need ongoing medical monitoring but who 


have no resources to secure nursing care from 
anywhere else. Another example is checking 
for lice in the nursery schools using an 
ultraviolet lamp. She also administered 220 
flu shots for the elderly in connection with 
the Board of Health and the Council on Aging. 
Cindy is placing an emphasis on 
communicating with parents and she wants to 
be a resource for health problems. At the 
school she will do policy reinforcement. A 
child is sent home when contagious and 
parents must make arrangements - even when 


newsletter covered measles vaccination, 


in December 1989 for parents. They will 
continue to do this from time to time. The 
the 
sick child daycare program at Waltham Weston 
Hospital “Under the Weather," guidelines for 
keeping a sick child at home, and a healthy 
reminder to let your school nurse know if 
your child has a contagious disease. 

Presently Cindy is teaching a seventh and 
eighth grade elective "Eating for Life." Our 
kids learn how to be smart shoppers and some 
of the myths of dieting, with the emphasis on 
a positive, healthy approach to nutrition. 

She is a part of the school's crisis team, 
is on the Health Curriculum Development 
Committee, and will have an active role in 
the implementation of the Health Curriculum 
in the Lincoln Schools. 


Cindy encourages and welcomes input from 
parents and can be reached during school 
hours at 259-9407. 
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A Quaint and Curious Custom 


by Suze Craig 


“Say, when’s the honey truck coming?” | 

Bill, the UPS man, hands me a package, but is obviously far 
more interested in the arrival of our April dose of fertilizer for 
the garden. He’s right; we’re running late this spring. It’s time 
to arrange for delivery, and alert discriminating neighbors. Not 
| because they might want to lock up their dogs, but because they 
might want to bring along an empty bucket or two. 

They also come just to watch. And it is awesome. 

We hear the gentle rumble before we see him. Steve tools 
gently down Conant Road, the great green tractor purring 
along, all 96 horses of it. He’s towing a large rectangular open 
topped vat, which rolls heavily on its four big wheels. 

At the bottom of the lane he pauses, then drives slowly, 
hugely, carefully, to the top of our % acre garden. The tractor 
wheels are almost as tall as I am. Suddenly the previously vast 
tillable expanse shrinks to pocket handkerchief size. 

He stops, pulls a gear in the tractor cab and then as he drives 
steadily down the long side of the rectangle, out the back of the 
vat, in a high streaming arc, spews liquid manure. By the time 
| he stops at the bottom, where our lane meets Conant Road, a 
| thin, even sheet of dark brown slurry coats the entire garden— 
and only the garden. He’s stopped and started again, halfway 
| down, to avoid anointing the pea fences. 

And voild. A spring ritual to which many faces in cars 
bowling down Conant Road respond. Reactions range from 
knowing grins and waves, to hastily averted heads and win- 
| dows swiftly rolled up. Perhaps the most satisfying salute to 
date: the emission, by a large orange schoolbus, of a unani- 

mous, treble-voiced “EEEEWWWWWW!!!” 
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What many passersby may consider merely a quaint cus- 
tom—or perhaps only a noseworthy practice of some Conant 
Road kook—is actually sound business practice, and as modern 
as any yuppie environmentalism. 

Steve has just spread about eight tons of manure on the 
garden. Because it’s fresh (accumulated in the last eighteen 
hours) it’s still liquid with urine, and that’s where the nitrogen 
is. Nitrogen is a key element in fertilizer for it’s vital to many 
vegetables; corn, for example, just soaks it up. Our corn will 
be happy this year; he’s just added about 1600 pounds of 
nitrogen to the soil. And the smell, oh passersby, 1s vital; if the 
manure isn’t fresh, it’s lost the nitrogen. 

Other bargains in this load: 

¢ Tuilth increased enormously 

* No packaging, shipping, handling costs of the sort one 
encounters with bagged fertilizer 

* Because it’s a slurry, no weed seed (a disadvantage to 
using local horse manure) 

¢ No time on our part spent spreading it, by heaps or bags 

* No worry about evenness of distribution 

* Itsure do be organic 

All the news is good. By the time we’ve rototilled once 
again, it will be dispersed widely enough in the existing soil 
not to burn what will be planted. 

The process is time effective as well: Steve takes less time 
to spread it than you may take to read this article. In those 
minutes the garden is fertilized for the whole season. 

And we’ ve done our bit to support not only local agriculture, 
Steve’s and ours, but also Mother Earth. I’ll stay quaint, believe 


me. 


Former Lincoln family 
desires to rent home in Lincoln or 
neighboring town during 


the month of August 


Call Betty 259-9142 
Mary 259-0653 
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Emerson 90 


by Joan Perera 


Overlooking the Sudbury River at the intersection 
of Route 2 and Old Road to Nine Acre Corner stands 
Emerson Hospital. Within two and a half miles of 
Lincoln’s borders by river and within five miles of the 
Town’s center, Emerson Hospital is indeed a community 
resource for Lincoln. 

There has been much activity over the past four 
years at this well-traveled intersection. To be sure, 
some of the "busy-ness" is due to the Route 2 safety 
improvements being undertaken by the Commonwealth; 
but other significant improvements, less visible to the 
Route 2 commuter, have occurred at the Hospital itself. 

"Emerson 90" is the designated name for the 
extensive modernization program which began five years 
ago. In speaking about Emerson 90, hospital officials 
emphasize the word "modernize" rather than "expand," 
and they note that the construction of the North Wing 
resulted in only a small net increase of beds. 

"We eliminated many of the four-bed rooms in 
the hospital," states Public Relations official Jerry 
Rosenswaike, "because there is little demand for that 
kind of room." The renovations and new construction 
resulted in fifteen additional beds making Emerson a 

235-bed hospital. It serves a regional population of 
| 130,000 people in seventeen primary towns.* One 
hundred seventy physicians comprise the active medical 
| staff, and they are supported by 250 full- and part-time 
| nurses. 
An important feature of the new wing is the 
| Birthing Center with its eight LDR (labor-delivery- 
| recovery) rooms. The combination maternity rooms 
| enable a woman to remain in one place throughout the 
| birthing process. The rooms are spacious, well equipped 
and convenient for the staff. "Our Birthing Center is 
} very popular, and it is chosen by couples beyond 
} Emerson’s primary towns," states Mr. Rosenswaike. In 
| the first two years of Operation, the maternity unit has 
Seen over four thousand births. Prospective parents 
/come from many towns in Massachusetts, and a few 
have come from southern Maine and New Hampshire. 
Supplementing the obstetrical staff at Emerson are three 
certified nurse midwives in private practice in Concord. 
They deliver babies exclusively at Emerson with the 
back-up of a physician, if the need arises. 

Emerson is a regional center in the field of 
Cardiology. The hospital was part of a national study in 
the use of a clot-dissolving agent (TPA), which has now 
been approved by the Federal Drug Administration. 
State-of-the-art medical equipment is used, and doctors 
are grateful to the volunteer organization, The Auxiliary, 
which purchased two surgical lasers for the hospital. 

Emerson has also been at the forefront of 
emergency care. A decade ago it became the first 
community hospital in Massachusetts to staff a hospital- 


based life support system. Now in its eleventh year, the 
mobile team (EMT’s) responds to the local police and 
fire departments and provides emergency medical help 
at the site of an accident and on the way to the hospital. 

Emerson is more than an in-patient facility. It 
provides or arranges for after-care support services: 
rehabilitative therapy, home care, and social services. 
Hospice help is available through Emerson. The Hospi- 
tal also offers modern diagnostic facilities; the Mammog- 
raphy Center, located in the John Cuming Building has, 
to date, performed over twelve thousand base-line mam- 
mograms. The hospital has a CT scanner, on site; and 
Emerson belongs to a seven-hospital consortium that 
owns and operates a MRI (magnetic resonance imaging) 
machine in Wellesley. 

Prevention and education also come under the 
hospital umbrella. The Community Services Department 
has developed numerous programs that include , among 
others, workshops in weight reduction, stress manage- 
ment and improved communications in relationships. In 
addition, Emerson sponsors many support groups for 
adults and children, dealing with alcoholism, Parkinson’s 
Disease, death of a parent or spouse, cancer. The 
hospital offers, free of charge, a monthly community 
health lecture. Topics this spring will be the Communi- 
ty Health network, overview of the Emergency Depart- 
ment at the hospital, and new parenthood. 

Two years ago, Emerson established a phone line 
for people with concerns about AIDS. The AIDS 
support system has grown and the hospital now offers 
blood testing, pre-test and post-test counselling, hospice 
and home-care services. Emerson follows CDC (Center 
for Disease Control) guidelines for care of AIDS patients 
at the hospital. 

The final phase of Emerson’s modernization 
program is the construction of a 465-car garage at the 
main entrance to the hospital. Completion is scheduled 
for July or August of this year. "We're landlocked, so 
to speak," says Rosenswaike. "The river runs along one 
side of the hospital and Route 2 runs along the other 
side." The widening of Route 2 will resuit in a net loss 
of two hundred parking spaces, potentially causing even 
more employees to park off-site and be shuttled to 
work. The garage is a necessity and it will be supported 
by user fees. ; : 

Emerson is an exciting and friendly community 
hospital.. The staff and administration anticipate the 
needs of the population that Emerson serves and work 
to provide quality care and support. 

For further information on programs or services 
of the hospital, call (508) 369-1400. 


* Acton, Ayer, Bedford, Boxborough, Carlisle, Chelms- 
ford, Concord, Groton, Harvard, Lexington, Lincoln 


Littleton, Maynard, Stow, Sudbury, Wayland, Westford 
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educational choices? 


Do you need help with 
college planning? CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 
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of your body through movement, 
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Live Jazz at the Pierce House VII 


by Bill Poisson 


Trying to arouse interest in an event that has 
become a Lincoln institution seems like offering a piece 
of pie to someone who has just won a pie-eating contest. 
Of course, this may underestimate the enthusiasm of the 
hundred or so jazz fans who crowded the Pierce House 
one evening last May when Dr. Jack Phelan’s Scollay 
Square Stompers gave a concert sponsored by Classic 
Jazz at Lincoln Library (CJALL) and the Lincoln Arts 
Council. Now, the seventh edition of this happening is 
approaching, with the scheduled appearance of Ed Rey- 
nolds’ Back Bay Ramblers on Wednesday the 30th of 
May. 

Some may not recognize the Ramblers as a prime 
exponent of the "Hot Dance" style of jazz in this area. 
In a "book" comprising about fifty tunes, only a very 
few of the Ramblers’ numbers are immediately familiar 
as platforms for jazz performances (e.g., Weary Blues, 
Whosit?, Cake Walkin’ Babies). The rest are Tin Pan 
Alley tunes (most of them obscure) of the twenties and 
early thirties, which most dance bands of the day played 
"straight," i.e. essentially as written, usually from a stock 
arrangement. Some few bands around the country, how- 
ever, included in their rosters a few talented "hot" 
players and arrangers who could do wonders with the 
simplest of materials. Many such bands lived and died 
with nothing more than brief local notoriety. But fortu- 
nately, there were some who were recorded, and their 
78’s were labeled as "hot dance." 

Wakefield’s Edward Harrison Reynolds, a long- 
time record collector, got hooked on hot dance early on. 
Expiration of copyrights gave him the opportunity to 
share his gems with others, and he founded Harrison 
Records. Volume "A" included performances by the 
likes of Mack Rogers’ Orchestra and Jack Pettis’ Pets, 
followed by twenty-four LP’s resurrecting much superb 
jazz otherwise lost forever. 

Eventually, Reynolds set about recruiting an all- 
star studio band to record this great music with today’s 
advanced audio equipment, and the Back Bay Ramblers 
was born. They have issued two LP’s: "Red Hot Dance 
Tunes" and "Boston Shuffle." Enthusiastic reviews 
attracted considerable interest, resulting in public 
engagements at festivals and elsewhere. 

Most of their charts are arranged by trombonist 
Conners (some by Verdier or Wright), emphasizing im- 
provised solos rather than collective New Orleans poly- 
phonics. The song list includes no "standards" by big 
name composers, but the material, exemplified by 
Mazzy’s vocals, exhibits its own particular charm, and 
many a catchy melody. 

The bandsmen are: 

Scott Philbrick, trumpet, a multi-instrumentalist 
with a history going back to the Eliot Lounge in the 
early seventies as a lead cornet in the Heritage Jazz 
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Band, and most recently as lead horn in the Oliver- 
Watters inspired Bay State Syncopators. By day he is a 
program director at Channel 5 TV. 

Billy Novick, a graduate of Berklee and the New 
England Conservatory, a superb performer on clarinet 
and alto. He is the newest member of the New Black 
Eagle Jazz Band, and frequently works with his long- 
time partner, star guitarist and vocalist Guy Van Duser. 
They have several LP’s to their credit. 

Steve Wright, reeds, another talented musician 
who can play almost any instrument, and he owns a 
huge personal collection. He has worked with Philbrick 
in the Jean ’n’ Tonic Quintet, and is a mainstay, along 
with Verdier and Mazzy, in Ray Smith’s Paramount Jazz 
Band. A Ph.D., Steve is a computer engineer and 
software designer. 

Bob Connors, trombone, best known as the 
founder-leader of the Yankee Rhythm Kings (1975-80) 
and the New YRK, he is an excellent arranger and a 
fine soloist in the jazz tradition. Summers, he works 
extensively with reedman Lee Childs in several Cape 
Cod venues. 

Robin Verdier, piano, another fine arranger with 
long experience in traditional jazz around Boston, he was 
musical director of the old East Bay City Jazz Band and 
currently holds down the piano chair in the Paramount 
JB. When not playing jazz, Robin is a research physicist 
at M.I.T. 

Jimmy Mazzy, banjo and vocals. Probably the 
busiest (and certainly one of the most gifted) trad 
musicians around, Jimmy, besides driving the band 
rhythmically with a sound chordal foundation, frequently 
takes center stage with his unique banjo picking. 
Vocally, he is the artistic heir of the late great Clancy 
Hayes, projecting an emotional level seldom matched by 
other singers. 

Stu Gunn, tuba, a full-time music teacher and 
musician, and charter member of the YRK, who works 
regularly with Cape Codder Lee Childs, and also, on the 
classical side, a member of the Festival Brass Quintet 
and the Boston Brass Ensemble. Stu is a key figure in 
the Southeast Massachusetts Arts Collaborative 
(SMARTS) a program for gifted school kids. 

Bill Reynolds, drums, the son of Ed Reynolds. 
But there’s no nepotism here! Bill is a thoroughly well- 
schooled musician (graduate of Berklee), capable of 
playing any style of drumming. In the trad genre, he 
displays exceptional good taste, using a minimal set of 
traps. A measure of the regard in which he is held by 
his peers: he is regular back-up for Pam Pameijer of 
the Black Eagles, and will be with the Eagles at the 
Sacramento Jazz Festival in mid-May. In his other life, 
Bill is a computer technician. (13 
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Quincy Adams__ 
Open Space Architect, II 


Abstractions, Necklaces, and Rings 
by Kemon Taschioglou 


Harold Smith has rendered on the cover of this 
issue of The Lincoln Review the 12.5 acres of two fields 
recently given by Quincy Adams to the Town of Lin- 
coln. Originally a pasture double its present size, later 
bisected by the railroad, these fields are part of the 
legacy of Quincy’s grandfather, Charles Francis Adams, 
Jr. His estate encompassed all of the areas comprising 
the homes and properties of the two branches of Old 
Concord Road running west to Fairhaven Bay. 

"C.F. had an upstairs-downstairs life style," 
Quincy relates. C.F. built the house in which Quincy 
raised his family to house his caretaker and gardener- 
coachman. The second house on the northern edge of 
the fields now occupied by Lieb and Tom Winship 
housed C.F.’s dairyman, forester, and butler. 

Many have likened Lincoln’s Open Space Plan to 
a town-scaled version of landscape architect Frederick 
Olmsted’s "emerald necklace" a much earlier regional 
plan embracing Boston which linked wetlands through a 
lacework of open space. While Quincy denies any 
Olmsted influence on his Open Space Plan, Quincy’s 
childhood did occur in an Olmsted world. 

Built in the 1880’s, the largest house in Lincoln 
at the time, the Burnham house (on the site of the home 
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About one third of the Burnham-Adams house where Quincy 
spent his childhood summers shows in the background of 
this view from Pairhaven Bay. Circa 1887, Courtesy of 


J. Quincy Adams. 


occupied today by Conrad and Selectman Harriet Todd) 
was purchased by C.F. in 1894. As a child, Quincy 
spent his first seven summers from 1907 to 1913 in his 
grandfather’s home where a decade earlier, C.F. had 
hired Olmsted to design the landscaping, the trees, 
fields, and roads of the entire area. Olmsted’s design 
called for the big pines on Old Concord Road, while 
C.F. later added the hemlocks. C.F.’s aforementioned 
forester kept the area meticulously groomed. 

Quincy’s family subsequently made the permanent 
move from Kansas City to a home previously housing 
the priest of St. Anne’s, presently the site of the home 
of Gordon and Sally Baird in the Adams land on Old 
Concord Road. 

In his recently published history of Lincoln, A 
Rich Harvest, John C. MacLean, referring to the style of 
Walter Gropius, founding father of the Bauhaus archi- 
tectural movement which saw its first American physical 
realization here in Lincoln, states: "Beginning in the late 
1930’s ... resident architects such as John Quincy Adams, 
Tawrence Anderson, Walter F. Bogner, Marcel Breuer, 
Henry B. Hoover, Constantin Pertzoff, and others would 
design significant houses in Lincoln and other communi- 
ties in the modern international style." 
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Quincy comments, "We were all influenced by 
Gropius.". But, as with Olmsted, he denies a Gropius 
influence on the Open Space Plan. Yet a connection 
exists which gives us added insight about the interrela- 
tionship of individual contributions to the singular 
character of Lincoln today. 

Quincy was asked to design a renovation of the 
DeCordova mansion appropriate for a museum. The 
resulting design demonstrates obvious Gropius-Bauhaus 
manifestations, apt substitutes for the previous formida- 
ble battlements of the mansion’s original owner. 

"Later," Quincy tells us as he waves his arm over 
the Open Space Plan map, "I enrolled in art classes at 
| the DeCordova: drawing, life, and water colors. That’s 
| where I learned about abstract design, the laying down 
of random spaces to fashion an integration of design out 
of abstraction." 

i Quincy approached the creation of the Open 
| Space Plan map, not as a map maker, but as an architect 
| and artist. His rendering of physical realization in land 
| emerged in the form of an abstract drawing, a work of 
| art as well as the documentation for implementation of 
; an idea. 

The map design displays an arrangement of 
| irregular, mostly contiguous shapes - patches of green 
| and chartreuse, striped and outlined, overlaid on thin, 
_ gray lacy webs (contour lines) weaving around toned 
| amoebic patterns (wetlands), a network of both continu- 
| ous and broken lines (roads), blue patches (ponds), and 
unending strings of black squares (houses). 

Viewed strictly as an abstraction, the plan has 
cohesion and integrity of form. The map horizontally 
depicts successive layers of vertical views of the same 
object - just as an architect’s drawing of a building has 
its plane and elevation views. 

Where the green patches are isolated - either 
completely broken off from the rest of the pattern or 
linked too thinly through the lacework to the main 


Lincoln Center about 1913, when Quincy was seven years old. 

A replica of the photograph on the commerative gift presented 
te Quincy by the Lincoln Conservation Commission at the Town's 
1990 Annual Town Meeting. 


pattern - they depart from the integrity of the whole. 
Quincy worked to avoid scattered, unlinked clusters. In 
some places, they were unavoidable. 

He does not say it when he presents his plan, 
which he usually does in a matter of fact way. Nor will 
he say it during planning meetings. But when asked 
how and why he did it the way he did, he talks of ab- 
stractions, shapes, the printed sheet itself, and how it 
looks. 

"It was a design problem, so it should look good 
on paper. I put it all into a systematic cohesion, the 
way you do an abstract design. I thought about the 
overall plan, what we should have wherever buildings 
did not exist. I picked out the available lands. I used 
trails as interconnections between the abstract shapes, 
and as tails reaching out to other towns." 

In leaving Lincoln and the final fulfillment of 
his plan to others both within and outside the Town, 
Quincy presses us to close the ring: to acquire or 
otherwise protect from development the open spaces still 
left in the southeast corner of the town. The spaces are 
identified as land of conservation interest - and appear 
obviously in need of a closing-the-ring when one views 
the map as a collection of abstract shapes. 

Compare the Lincoln open space arrangement 
with those of other towns or regions. Many others seem 
a group of woods and fields which are appreciated only 
by the purists for the sake of the idea, while a walk in 
Lincoln reveals the linking of fields, trees, and property 
bounds in unusual diversity for such a small area. Did 
it all happen by coincidence of history, or because of 
the peculiar combination of people and events? 

Yes, but only partially. It also took genius, 
foresight, and the divine gift of creativity. 


Second in a three-part series. Next: Co-au- 


thored by Natalie Rice, A Walk Around the Open Space 
Plan 1s} 
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by Charles P. Kindleberger 


Systems of counting have many roots in the 

real world. Integers - 1, 2, 3 ... - come from the 
fact that most of us have only one head, giving rise 
to head counts. Some allegedly witty souls have ob- 
served the same condition in noses and count noses 
at meetings or parties. The binary system makes 
sense if one thinks of two eyes, ears, lips, teeth 
(uppers and lowers), arms, legs. The decimal system, 
of course, arises from the fact that we start as a rule 
with 10 fingers and an equal number of toes, the 
fingers often used for counting. 
We can, however, go beyond the human body 
(skipping quadrupeds). The fact that the moon makes 
12-plus rotations around the earth (in a manner of 
speaking) in a year gives us the duodecimal system 
relying on 12, and the time of one revolution at 28- 
plus days can be rounded up to 30 as a number base. 
Thirty is also the span of a generation, or at least it 
used to be, when the normal life expectancy was 
sixty years, and young adults typically had children 
at age thirty. 

It is not completely clear to me how we got 
to the sexigesimal system based on sixty, but get 
there we did, as becomes apparent as one contem- 
plates the number of seconds in a minute and the 
number of minutes in an hour. 

There are of course multiples of these simple 
systems - twenty-four hours in a day for example. 
Four in one direction, one-fourth in another, are 
simple extensions of the binary. The compass used 
to be divided into fourths: N, E, S, and W, to go 
clockwise facing the North Pole. Each quarter can be 
divided binarily again to give NE, SE, SW and NW, 
and again to produce NNE, ENE, SSE, etc. Still 
once more gives you thirty-two points of the com- 
pass, if you box it completely, an exercise left to the 
reader (Hint: N, N by E, ENE, NE by N, etc.). In 
Modern times with degrees, the compass falls into a 
multiple of the sexigesimal system, 360 degrees, 
divided not by sixes or twelves, but in binary 
fashion. One turns 90 degrees or 180 degrees as one 
turns east or south, starting out headed north. 

As noted, these systems - binary, decimal, 
duodecimal, etc. - can be fitted together in many 
combinations. The seasons of the year are 360 days 
- 365-1/4 if you insist, divided by 4. Roman money 
was a bizarre hybrid that survived in English money 
through and for a time after World War II: pounds, 
each equal to 20 shillings (binary/decimal), each 
Shilling equal to twelve pence (duodecimal), and back 
to binary again with ha’pennys and farthings (1/4 d, 
d standing for the Roman denarius, the British 
penny). An attempt was made to follow the French 
and the rest of Europe in moving to the decimal 
System in the middle of the nineteenth century, but 
met staunch resistance until the computer made the 
Change inevitable. One of the arguments against 
conversion was how could one buy a dozen eggs with 
10 pence. 

Duodecimality can thus be converted into 
decimality, but historically one has also gone the 
Other way. The Roman calendar used to have 10 
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Any Number Can Play 


months as is evident as one contemplates September, 
October, November and December which were the 
seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth month in Latin. 
July for Julius and August for Augustus were inserted 
in the middle as the changeover took place, rather 
than added on the end, I know not why. The 
French Academy of Science tried to go back to time- 
keeping in decimals for the minutes and hours of the 
day but kept twelve months for the year named after 
characteristic weather, more or less: thus Brumaire 
for fog, and Thermidor for heat with ten other 


months. But the day had one hundred hours and the 
hour 100 minutes (I think). All this did not last 
long. 


What did last was the decimal system for 
weights and measures, among the measures being 
money. It took more than half a century before the 
new measures replaced the old in the countryside, 
which was unwilling to part with the King’s foot, 
divided into twelve thumbs (pouce equal to the length 
of the King’s top joint on his thumb). These 
changes come hard and are sometimes impossible. An 
example evident to all of us is QWERTY, the first 
letters from the left on the top row (of letters) on 
the typewriter keyboard. They were chosen in this 
order on the original typewriters when the keys struck 
the paper coming up from the bottom. The order is 
inefficient in later machines, because the keys got in 
each others’ way. Many better keyboards were 
worked out, but were rejected by the consumer ac- 
customed to QWERTY. 

I am baffled by the seven-day week. This 
may be a combination of the lunar month and the 
binary system dividing it more or less into quarters. 
The names of the days of the week in English are a 
bizarre combination: astronomy for Saturnday, Sun- 
day and Moon-day, Norse goods for Wotansday and 
Thorsday (Tuesday, Friday??). The German name for 
Wednesday is clear enough - Mittwoch or midweek. 

American money is decimal for the dollar, 
binary for half-dollars and quarters, and a combina- 
tion for the nickel, half of a dime. Pieces of eight 
were a further binary division of colonial Spanish 
America. Compare two-bits equal to a quarter. 

Duodecimality survives in grocery stores, mostly 
in eggs, as noted, and in florists who like to sell a 
dozen long-stemmed roses. Mostly grocery stores deal 
in quarts and pints, and other binary measures such 
as bushels, pecks and quarters as dry measures. Six- 
teen ounces to the pound, of course, but this is 
avoirdupois (used in French medieval fairs to measure 
goods of weight (avoirs du poids). Troy weight is 
different - twelve ounces to a pound. This comes 
not from the Asia Minor of Priam, Hector and Helen, 
but from Troyes, home of one of the most famous of 
French fairs. 

I will not deal with the conversion of linear 
measure from miles, furlongs, yards, feet, inches to 
the decimal or metric system. But temperature? It 
is easy to make sense of Celsius: 0 for freezing and 
100 for boiling. But what did Brother Fahrenheit 
have in mind? 13 
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FRAMES 


Come in and visit our expanded 
new store offering... 
¢ Large selection of wood frames 
- Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
¢ Needlepoint blocked and framed 
¢ Posters & Prints - Photo Albums 
¢ Unbeatable prices ¢ Fast service 
All work is expertly done on the premises by our professional 
picture framer with more than ten years of experience. 


Mon-Fri 9:30-5:30 « 
Sat 9:30-4:00 647 1249 


478 Boston Post Rd., Westen Center 


POLYGON CONSTRUCTION, INC. 


Quality Design & Carpentry for all types of 


RENOVATIONS & ADDITIONS 
-PAINT CONTRACTING- 


LIC. INS. REFS. 12 YRS. EXPERIENCE 


Stephen Miller (617) 259-1533 Lincoln, MA. 
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by Robert C. Hicks, Historian, Lincoln Minutemen 


A cloaked rider raises the alarm along the road 
from Bedford to Lincoln Center. 

"Awake! The Regulars march on Concord!" 

William Smith, 26 years old, a relative newcomer 
to Lincoln, rides through the night to ring the church 
tower bells and alert Lincoln’s Minutemen of the feared 
and not unexpected news that the British are coming. 
A new owner of a large farm on the Concord-Lexington 
Road (Route 2A), he is Captain of one of Lincoln’s 
| Minute Companies. 

The bells ring out, a universal symbol of joy or 
mourning or warning. In ones and twos the Minutemen 
assemble, pulling on weskits, or wrapping a cape against 
the chill spring night. Hartwell, Harrington, Smith, 
Brooks, Flint, Farrar; the names of the men are familiar 
even to recent arrivals to town. 

Rumors of a British march on the Americans’ 
cache of weapons and supplies stored in Concord have 
been heard in various places. Most come prepared for 
the fell news. Other men, perhaps more optimistic, ar- 
rive without muskets or powder. They are quickly sent 
home to arm themselves and prepare for the march to 
Concord. Captain Smith rides home, leaving his horse 
tethered in the yard, preferring to walk to Concord with 
the rest of the Company. Later that day, the British 
would take his horse to help pull a cart off their dead 
and wounded soldiers. 

There is an urgency in their step, a mixture of 
fear and expectancy in the voices and eyes of the 
Minutemen of Lincoln as they move toward Concord. 

What would the day bring? What might happen? 

On the night of Revere’s famous ride and less 
famous capture near our present day landfill these and 
Other men of Lincoln left home and hearth to gather and 
walk to Concord to defend their rights and liberties. 
Farmers, merchants, craftsmen, mostly young with wives 
and children left at home, marched into the predawn 
night to stand beside their neighbors against a common 
threat. We know the outcome of their journey. 

Lincoln’s Minutemen still rise early in April, 
gathering at the Stone Church in the center of town, to 
walk to Concord. They arrive in ones and twos, carry- 
ing musket or fife or drum. The morning air is most 
often chill; fog can lie over the neighboring fields, or 
Sleet spatter on the windshield. Knickers and weskits 
look out of place alongside the cars, but once assembled 
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of the place. Some of the names are the same. The 
route to Concord is the same; down Sandy Pond Road, 
past Flint’s Pond, through the woods and across today’s 
Route 2, to meet the Concord Turnpike and into Con- 
cord Center. Merchants, craftsmen, f armers, still fill the 
ranks of the modern troop of local militia. 


Minutemen — 19 April 1990 


Neighbors come to their windows to wave and 
shout encouragement. Small children stand at doorways, 
sleepy-eyed, waving flags or pointing at the funny 
costumes of the passing men. Some come and join the 
troop as it walks along; a boy on a bicycle, an older 
couple visiting friends in town, the father of one of the 
fifers, a wife, a girlfriend, all moving with the Minute- 
men to Concord. Fife and drum echo across Flint’s 
Pond, stirring the geese who turn to stare at the odd 
passing noise. Musket fire startles the birds, the sound 
bouncing back from the houses along the road. This 
walk is a Rite of Spring for some of the assembled 
Minutemen and townsfolk, something done each April 
for more than twenty years to commemorate an earlier 
April, one with proud and deadly consequences. 

The current Company of Lincoln Minutemen was 
organized in 1966 by proclamation at Town Meeting "... 
to perpetuate the memory of the Minute Men of 1775, 
and their example of steady and solemn refusal to be 
subject to the whims and caprices of any man or body 
of men ....". Meetings are on the first Tuesday of the 
month at 8 p.m. at the Pierce House. Occasionally there 
are shared meetings with the Lincoln Historical Society 
during the winter months, planned around a particular 
speaker or presentation. Membership is open to all, and 
town residency is not a requirement. The Company is 
supported and greatly augmented by a dedicated cadre 
of fife and drum players, ably led and instructed by 
Fred Richardson. Children may also belong to the group 
of musicians. 

Major events each year include the commemora- 
tion of Paul Revere’s capture, the Alarm and Muster in 
the center of town to re-enact Billy Smith’s late night 
rousing of the original Company, our march to Concord 
the following morning and participation in their Patriot’s 
Day parade, a graveside ceremony in the Lexington 
Road Cemetery for the American and British soldiers 
who fought and died that day, and participation in the 
town’s Memorial Day and Fourth of July activities. 
Individual participation in other local events and reen- 
actments is also available. 

Come and join the Lincoln Minutemen, as a 
marching member or a patriotic observer! B 
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Katherine McHugh 
Warren Flint, Jr. 


The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers 
the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday 
night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town 


Offices building and are open to the public. Although a lot 


of it is routine, we offer an overview. 


During the period covered (11/89 - 2/90) 
the following items, inter alia, were 
discussed by the Lincoln Selectmen: 


TOWN MEETING 
* The 1990 Annual Town Meeting was 
held on March 24th 
LAND & AGRICULTURE 
Further proposals for Lincoln agri- 
cultural mural at Logan airport 
Staffing considerations re town dog 
officer post 
Further review of Lincoln farms' par- 
ticipation in Boston area markets 
Flint Fields agricultural & conserva- 
tion restrictions approved 
FINANCIAL 
* $200,000 state grant received to as- 
sist in funding Library construc- 
tion 
* FY 90, 91 Budgets for various town de- 
partments, committees and organiza- 
tions were reviewed 
* $10,000 Reserve Fund transfer for 
legal fees 
HOUSING 
* Mill St. (Minuteman VoTech) house 
lease signed 
REGIONAL & STATE 
* Hanscom: effects of including Hanscom 
residents in Lincoln population in 
1990 Census 
* Cambridge Watershed Protection Study 
and Lincoln participation in new 
area towns study committee 
LIBRARY, SCHOOLS & RECREATION 
* Cable Television construction com- 
pleted by Nashoba Communications; 
community access is available 
TRAFFIC & RAIL 
* Proposed parking restrictions & fees, 
Signalization, at Lincoln train 
station arising from MBTA improve- 
ments were discussed. Board later 
informed that entire project is on 
"indefinite hold" by MBTA 
* Letters were received from several 
residents re heavy traffic 


CONTRACTS - during the period, the Selectmen 
entered into contracts on behalf of the Town 
with: 

* A. Vanaria & Sons for mowing 

* William R. Brown & Co. for printing of 

annual town report 

* FP.) UamOnArevyetor 75) TOWeTs RG) GOOt 

repairs; 

* Markings, Inc. for road markings, 
authorized snowplowing contracts with 9 
contractors, and conditionally approved a 
Dog Officer contract with L. Boardman 


and 


SOLID WASTE 


* Corrections authorized for transfer 
station retaining walls 

* Transfer station access road appraisal 
begun by National Park Service 


PEOPLE 


* Committee Appointments & Reappointments: 
- Conservation Comm - C. Kiem 
- Massport FAR Part 150 Study Commission 
- J. Caswell 
* Committee Resignations: 
- Recycling Comm - H. Hadley 
* Special Mention: 
- JoAnne Carr, new Conservation 
Administrator, selected from among 
56 applicants, appointed Special 
Police/Conservation Administrator 
Inspector Bowles commended for inves- 
tigations into credit card fraud 
C. Risley appointed Communications 
Officer/Special Police 
F. Solman appointed Asst. Communica- 
tions Officer/Special Police 
V. DeAmicis & DPW commended for work 
with snow & ice last winter 
H. Roen appointed Special 
Police/Conservation Ranger 


NEW _ FIXTURES 


* "Blind Driveway" sign at 65 Tower Rd. 

* "Slow - children" sign on Old Winter 
St. relocated 

* Outside public telephone and "Low 
Salt" road signs considered 


(material gathered by Joe Lufkin) 
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Deue Adams 


Turn of the century carriage house imaginatively & drmamtically remodelled 
set on 2.63 acres. The large livingroom with soaring ceiling and tile 
floor is overlooked by a 2nd floor balcony-study, and there is a separate 
building on the property which is suitable for a studio or office. 


MLS $400,000. 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 
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Bonnie Rich Joanne Whitman 
Beeps Clark Maida Gary Janet Millikin 
Marion Donnell Sandy Joannopoulos Ginny Niles 
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Dear Readers, 


Another great Fourth! Now our town can settle down to a quiet summer. 


Lincoln welcomes six Spanish students from Matadepera, our sister city 
this month. They are going to a ball game, visiting Governor Dukakis, 
and getting to know other teenagers around the pool. Lincoln children 
will be leaving in mid-July for their three-week exchange in Matadepera 
which is close to Barcelona where the 1992 summer Olympics will be held. 


The sketch on the cover was drawn by Doug Adams who lives on Granville 
Road and whose architectural firm is located in Belmont. The sketch is 
a preliminary drawing of the sculpture behind Brooks School. An article 
about the project appears in this issue. 


Enjoy the summer and when you have time to relax read in this issue 
about the Town's cemeteries, a history of Boston and more.... 


elie» Carol 
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Dedicated to the Past, Present, 


and Future 


by Betty Smith 


Two sculptors at work...cement being 
used...teachers smiling...teachers 
frowning...children talking to the 
sculptors...children staring...children 
pondering... 


What is this all about? A visit to the 
courtyard behind Brooks School where a 
sculpture is being made and what a surprise! 
I expected to see some metal blowing in the 
wind. But with pliers in hand Trish Adams 
/ and Rick Lee, Lincoln artists, are attaching 
concrete tiles to a skelton of welded steel. 
} The sculpture has a graceful curve to give a 
feel of flowing water. One part of the 
| sculpture project is completed. 

There is so much to this public sculpture 

| project. Trish and Rick agreed to "supervise 
and advise students about technique and 

| design" of a sculpture for Brooks. Trish 
Adams is a ceramicist. After receiving a 
Bachelor of Music degree from the New England 
| Conservatory and spending a year with Vista, 
'Trish started her art training at the The 

| School of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

| Currently she is on the faculty of the Boston 
Museum School teaching ceramic sculpture and 
'for the past eleven years she has been 
teaching at Radcliff studio. Around New 
England she has taught and led workshops and 
had many shows including Clark Gallery. She 
has a studio at her home where she teaches 
ceramics. Rick received his bachelor's 
degree in art from the University of 
Wisconsin and his master's degree in design 
from Goddard College. The art mediums he has 
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frustrations of the 1990-91 school year are 
well forgotten, this sculpture will stand 
tall. It is actually two sculptures composed 
of tiles made by every Brooks student, the 
janitors, the teachers, some parents, some 
school committee members, a member of the DPW 
and more. On the tiles are peace symbols, 
hands, and yes, a tree in memory of Mr. 
Callahan, flowers, and simple and intricate 
designs. You will have to go and see it to 
get the feel and understand.. . 

A little history. In the Fall of 1989 
teachers Benes, Potter and Talbot applied to 
the Lincoln School Foundaton for money in 
order to join with DeCordova Musum and 
provide a Public Sculpture Program for the 
students of Brooks School. The program was 
to have an interdepartmental approach so that 
students could understand the connection 
between history, literature, and art. Not 
worked in since 1987 are photography and 
acrylic painting with his primary concerns 
being motion and dimensional relationships. 
However, Rick has an expertise in working 
with and the teaching of materials - plaster 
casting, plastic, resins. He also enjoys 
collage construction, steel fabrication, and 
wood carving. He has been in group and 
one-man shows primarily in the Boston area. 

These two worked together on this public 
sculpture program which ended up being a 
united project for the whole Brooks School. 
Significantly the sculpture is peacefully 
sitting behind the school and not out front 
being shown off. When the anger and 
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only were the students to make a sculpture 


| but they were to visit public sculptures in 


the area. One of the first steps, after 
project approval, was a trip to Boston and 
Cambridge. They went to the Public Garden 
and the Common, M.I.T. and three Red Line 
stations. They saw George Washington on 


horseback and Make Way for Ducklings in the 
Public Garden; the Calder and the Henry 


| Moore at M.I.T. At Porter Station stands 


the Gift of the Wind and the Glove Cycle, 
and in Alewife Station they saw the bronze 
floor tiles and the Alewife Cows. The 
students also visited DeCordova's thirty-five 
acre Sculpture Park. These visits were part 
one of the project, students viewing 


|} contemporary and historical public sculpture 
| preparatory to undertaking a public sculpture 


of their own. 

Incidentally DeCordova Museum undertook 
the same project with a school in Reading, 
Hudson, and Maynard. Students in each school 
made a sculpture under the watchful eye of an 
artist(s) who helped with construction, 
technique, design elements, and subject, just 
as in Lincoln. 

The sculpture at Brooks is near completion 
with Rick and Trish devoting many unpaid 
hours to complete the task. The hope was 
that students would have the time to 
participate to completion but the end of 
school became hectic. One sculpture is 


| complete and tiles are being added row by row 


to the skeleton of the other. On June 7 the 
sculpture was dedicated and thanks was given 


| to those who made it possible: Lincoln 


School Foundation, DeCordova Museum, Lincoln 
D.P.W., Adam and Wolff, Architects, Leo P. 


| Chase, David McCormick, Linestar/San-Vel, 


Concord Lumber, and as the program said "And 
the many other community supporters of the 
project." A time capsule was made to be 


| placed appropriately and there was a 


dedication speech by student Willie Winston. 
"The sculpture is a symbol of unity in the 
school. I really don't believe there will 
really be peace in the world in my lifetime 
but this sculpture shows hope. The theme of 
the sculpture is peace and each tile 
expresses a different view of peace. The 
only way we can have peace is by uniting and 
this sculpture has done that for our school. 


| We wll be able to come back and look at this 
| sculpture and remember our years at Brooks. 
| I'm glad I had a chance to help build a real 


public sculpture. I hope you all will 


| remember the theme of the sculpture and try 


to make things better in your environment as 
Iwill. Thank you." 


So let's have the year 1990 remembered as the 


year of unity which values diversity. R) 


MEMBER 


FDIC/DIFM 


West Newton, 244-2000; 
Wayland, 358-5116; Sudbury, 443-8831; 
Lincoln, 259-0510; Sherborn, 655-6077 
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A Talk with Social Worker 


Candy Foster 


by Judith Pierce Rosenberg 


At what age is a child old enough to stay 
home alone after school, or babysit a sibling or ride 
his bike into town? 

"When you shift the focus to the child’s 
comfort in himself, you find that when he’s ready to 
take on a new responsibility, he’ll do it," said Can- 
dace (Candy) Foster, a licensed social worker with a 
private practice in Lincoln. 

The needs of this particular child at this 
particular time in this family are what’s really 
important, Ms. Foster says, not external standards or 
the parent’s needs for a sitter or what the other kids 
are doing or when the parent herself did these things 
as a child. 

"And even if he’s ready, if you’re going to be 
a nervous wreck, it’s probably not going to be good 
for him. Either get hold of yourself or tell him to 
wait," she said. 

Conversely, "When you see a child who’s clingy 
and demanding, who’s not ready to take that step, 
they usually don’t need to be pushed away," said Ms. 
Foster. "They need to feel that connection to feel 
stronger." 

Candy Foster opened her office in Lincoln in 
February 1980, when her son Ryan was three months 
old. She has a master’s degree in social work from 
Boston University. She teaches the treatment of 
children and adolescents at the Boston College Gradu- 
ate School of Social Work and Self Psychology at 
Smith College School for Social Work. 


ip 


Psychologists are trained to administer psycho- 
logical tests, but both psychologists and social workers 
are in private practice as therapists. "There may be 
no difference at all in terms of seeing people,” Ms. 
Foster explained. 

She also facilitates a monthly meeting for a 
group of local women. "I started it because I just 
wanted to have a chance to talk with other women 
who were in business for themselves," she said. That 
group has been meeting for two years. 

Ms. Foster and her husband Gerry live in 
Lincoln with their children Ryan, 10, and Shelby, 7; 
Mark, 29, lives in Somerville. 

Time is the pressure that seems to weigh 
heaviest on the families she knows in town. There 
are sO many interesting activities for children and 
adults. How do you balance these opportunities? 

The key is to figure out, "How to do what 
you do not at the expense of your kids," said Ms. 
Foster. "You have to ask that question. And the 
only way you can answer is to listen to yourself and 
your children. 

"Is this one thing too much? If you feel 
every week like you’re dragging your child to base- 
ball, why is that? If you listen to yourself, you 
might find out that it’s not fun for you, it’s not fun 
for him, so why are you doing it? 

"Kids get a whole lot more from our listening 
to ourselves and going along with that than if we 
just give them what they want," Ms. Foster said. 


copyright 1990 Judith Pierce Rosenberg 
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| "That’s what I do all the time with people, I try to 
help them listen to themselves." 

Pressures parents face in terms of work may 
be most acute for new mothers. "I’ve seen a number 
of mothers who work full-time, get pregnant and 
before the baby is born, they plan to be home three 
weeks and go back to work. Then the mother has 
the baby and sees the world in a whole other way, 

through a baby’s eyes or a mother’s eyes." 

But the old expectations clash with the new 
feelings. "That kind of connectedness we have with 
babies is important. She feels a powerful draw for 
this connectedness, which she feels in her guts. But 
the outside world is telling her, "We said we’d hold 
your job for three weeks, three weeks is up so come 
on back to work,’ " Ms. Foster said. 

Her clients range in age "at this moment" from 
seven to sixty-seven, although she does work with 
families with younger children. Only a small per- 
centage of her clients are from Lincoln. 

Candy Foster specializes in adolescent psycho- 
therapy, including treating young people with eating 
disorders. "I think of them as symptoms that repre- 
sent vulnerabilities in the person, in the family, and 
in the community. When you see any kind of symp- 
tom, it has to do with the way a child has experi- 
enced a consistent lack of empathy in a certain area 
on the part of caretakers. The eating disorder usually 
represents a child’s best effort to express some 
important aspect of herself while maintaining neces- 
sary ties with parents," she explained. 

Ms. Foster defines empathy as "anybody’s 
ability to tune into a child’s reaction to the situation 
rather than focus on the behavior. For example, 
understanding a tired, clingy child’s whining as a 
‘need for soothing, calming attention rather than as 
bad behavior aimed at frustrating the parent." 

About ninety percent of those with eating 
| disorders are girls. “But we’re seeing more of them 
| with boys," Ms. Foster said. "I think it really is a 
cultural, social problem, but you have to think about 
how does that get filtered down to the individual kid. 
| We have tremendous social pressure to be thin, to be 
fit, to be autonomous in contrast to our needs for 
‘|Murturance, comforting and connections.” 

A mother who worries about her own five 
extra pounds may tell her fourth-grade daughter "it 
doesn’t matter" if a boy at school calls her fat. But 
if the mother’s unspoken message is a pang of anxiety 
‘and the thought that "“you’d better lose weight, 
honey," then, her daughter faces a conflict. 

"If she diets, she doesn’t live up to my 
|verbalized statement and if she doesn’t, she’s not 
living up to my unverbalized message," Candy Foster 
explained. 

"She may come to rely excessively on externals, 
‘Such as cultural standards of thinness, for self-esteem 
rather than on her own internal needs and wants and 
her parents’ support. 

"We need to recognize our being caught up in 
old binds." In this case, that means the mother needs 
to pay attention to her daughter’s needs, "not think 
about how when you were thirteen, someone said you 
were fat," Ms. Foster said. 

When should a parent seek professional help? 
"When a child seems ’stuck’ or unhappy in a way the 


parent feels powerless to help or anytime a child’s 
particular behavior or way of expressing himself 
becomes so difficult for the parents that if they 
listened inside they’d hear, ’I can’t stand this any- 
more,’ " Foster said. 

"The same thing would hold for a parent who 
is worried about his own behavior with the child. At 
one point, it would get painful enough they would 
know they needed help,” she said. 

"But parents shouldn’t hesitate to seek a 
professional consultation with a child and family 
therapist if they feel some nagging concerns about 
their child’s feelings or behavior. It can be very 
reassuring to talk over your worries with a profes- 
sional," Candy Foster added. 

Ms. Foster uses Heinz Kohut’s theory of Self 
Psychology. "It’s a theory of development that puts 
in the center of your focus a child or a person’s 
comfort in himself and in his relationships. We all 
need to feel fully alive as individuals and connected 
to others." 

"Self Psychology usually operates on the idea 
that there are three broad kinds of relatedness that 
everyone needs from birth to death," Ms. Foster ex- 
plained. The first is mirroring. "We need other 
people to look at us with pride and pleasure," she 
said. The second is idealizing: the family, friends, 
community, national ideals and beliefs that we use to 
guide us. The third is partnering, "the feeling that 
there are other people who are like us." Foster 
explained. 

Instead of internal drives, the Self Psychology 
theory posits that, "We are guided by an internal 
tendency to seek out growth-promoting relationships 
and ways of being," Foster said. "It’s a wonderful 
way of thinking about kids because, given a reason- 
ably empathetic community, family, milieu, kids will 
grow up to be sensitive, empathetic human beings. 
It’s when we continually fail our kids that they run 
into serious problems." 

Good intentions are not enough. A boy may 
hate to play sports, but his parents believe that boys 
should play sports. "They are afraid of what it might 
mean if he doesn’t. That may be a very unempa- 
thetic response to that kid’s needs,” she said. 

A boy in another family is having problems 
with his father, who is constantly trying to teach his 
children. He is trying to be the best kind of father 
he can imagine. He was disappointed in his own 
distant father. But his children experience his 
teaching as preaching, so they close him out. "They 
want him to listen to them," Ms. Foster said. 

He doesn’t trust their choices but repeatedly 
corrects them. "He’s very worried his kids will turn 
out as bad as he feels he turned out. That father 
doesn’t have that confidence that he has everything 
inside that he needs, so he can’t have that confidence 
in his son until he feels stronger in himself," she 
said. 

Pressures of modern society, from divorce to 
the drive to compete, from inflation to the geographic 
separation of families, can seem overwhelming. "It’s 
not just what happens out there, but what’s inside," 
Ms. Foster said. "I think all of these things provide 
rationales for parents to overlook what kids need most 
- which is connectedness." 
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The Laundry 


by Florence Wallach Freed 


The gossips pull their striped canvas 
chairs into a tight circle, their toes 
wriggle in the grass, their tongues waggle in 
their heads, oh, there goes Judy Binder, 
looking like the Wrath-of-God, as usual, no 
makeup, bedraggled hair, faded out 
second-hand clothes, she's even wearing socks 
with sandals, what an outfit! she always 
looks like death-warmed-over, dragging along 
her three screeching kids ..... 

They always have runny noses, as if Debby 
and Esther weren't enough, she had to go 
ahead and have Sammy, that's all she needs, 
she can't even manage two, have you ever seen 
their apartment? it's a mess, dirty laundry, 
naked dolls, and chocolate covered graham 
crackers strewn all over the place, you know, 
she gets her poor husband Dave to do the 
laundry, after he comes home from his job, 
teaching English to those rich brats up at 
Stonefield School, can you imagine a MAN in 
the laundry room at 4986 Marlo Avenue, 
Riverdale, The Bronx? ..... 

Yeah, I can imagine a MAN in the laundry 
room, I'm twelve years old, Mom always sends 
me to do the wash, I often meet Dave Binder 
there doing the laundry, little Sammy rolls 
around the linoleum floor with his miniature 
cars, nifty little metal models of Nashes and 
Studebakers, Dave and I empty our wicker 
baskets into the Bendixes, shove in our 
Roosevelt dimes, sit on old wooden stools, 
watch the Ivory soap bubbles jumping around 
behind the round glass windows ..... 

Dave doesn't care that I'm nearsighted, 
from reading late into the night with a 
flashlight, and now I have to wear glasses, 
Dave doesn't care that my front teeth stick 
out from sucking my thumb until I was eight, 
and now I have to wear braces, Dave doesn't 
care that when I smile, my braces gleam like 
a hardware store, and sometimes my 
rubberbands pop right out of my mouth, Dave 
doesn't care that I have whitehead pimples 
around my nostrils and blackhead pimples on 
my chin, from eating too many boxes of 
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Mallomars, Dave talks to me, talks to me, as 
if I'm a regular person ..... 

Dave tells me it's OK to read The New 
Testament, even though we're Jewish, because 
Jesus was really a good Jewish guy who tried 
to help the poor, Jesus was Jewish? yeah, he 
was a Great Prophet, and there are other 
famous Jewish people like Karl Marx who 
invented Communism, what's Communism? it 
means that after the Revolutions all over the 
world, everyone will be equal, mo more filthy 
rich, no more wretched poor, oh, and there's 
Marc Chagall, who paints fantastic pictures 
of donkeys flying over rooftops in Russia, 
and Yehudi Menuhin who plays the violin, as 
if God himself were singing, if there were a 
God, but of course there isn't any God, I 
know, I chime in sadly, I figured that out 
already, because Jehovah couldn't save the 
Jews in Europe, that clinched it ..... 

And there's Albert Einstein, the famous 
scientist, who proved mathematically that 
everything's relative, relative? yeah, it all 
depends on how you look at it, nothing's 
definite anymore, the planets are spinning 
around the sun, the galaxies are whirling 
through the universe, even the continents are 
moving, the continents? you gotta be 
kidding, even North America? yeah, even 
America's moving ..... 

And there's Franz Kafka who wrote a crazy 
story about a guy who wakes up one morning 
and finds himself turned into a bug, a bug? 
yeah, it symbolizes how miserable he is, 
symbolizes? yeah, something stands for 
something else, like a feeling or an idea, 
and don't forget, there's Sigmund Freud who 
figured out that dreams are wishes, secret 
wishes, and little kids have crushes on their 
parents, their very own parents? yeah, you 
know, a little boy loves his mother, a little 
girl loves her father ..... 

But that's not true of me, I blurt out, I 
love my mother much more than I love my 
father, she's kinder, she's gentler, 
sometimes she slaps me for being fresh, but 
she never hits me with the strap like he 


does, and Mom says it's very good of you to 
do the laundry for Judy, but Daddy just 
laughs at you, says he wouldn't be caught 
dead in the laundry room, says you're a 
complete nebbish, oh, I'm sorry, I didn't 
mean, my hands fly up over my big mouth ..... 

But Dave doesn't even seem to mind, he 
just says calmly, without getting angry, 
without yelling like my father always does 
when someone contradicts him, Dave just says, 
well, that's one point of view, point of 
view? yeah, one way of seeing the world, 
it's like in literature, a whole story 
tumbles out of someone's head, it's a regular 
X-Ray of his soul, his very soul ..... 

And then Dave Binder asks me the one 
question that none of the other grownups ever 
seem to ask me, the question that even my 
teachers at PS 81 never ask me, the question 
that makes my glasses and braces and 
whiteheads and blackheads disappear, the 
question that transforms me from a dumpy mug 
into a sparkling glass, the question that 
washes me cleaner than those laundry loads 
spinning in the Bendixes, Dave Binder asks 
me, and you, Florence, tell me, what have you 
been reading and thinking about this week? 
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You will look better when vour hair looks bet- 
ter. Capelli can make a more becoming you 
with the right cut, color, and stvle. Capelli— 
a full service salon including skin care and 
manicure. You really ought to be coming to us. 


Interior Design Center 
Home & Office Consultations 


Fabrics 
Wallpaper 
Paint & Stain 


Window Treatments 
Carpet 
Upholstering 


Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln, Mass. 


inside-outside, inc. 259-0500 


Mall at Lincoin Station. Lincoln Rd., Lincoln, MA (617) 259-0310 
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Lincoln's Cemeteries — A Dead Issue ? 


What do Martha DeNormandie, Marjorie 
Holland, and Arnold MacLean all have in common? 
They are the caretakers of our cemeteries and a 
busy lot they are. Last year there were 
seventeen interments and thirteen lots sold. 
The Cemetery Commissioners maintain the grounds 
and keep track of finances while the day-to-day 
upkeep is in the care of the DPW. This year 
the Commissioners revised the Rules and 
Regulations, copies of which are available in 
Town Hall. Also, we have reprinted them at the 
end of this article. 

The oldest cemetery lots are located on the 
precinct burying ground, an acre of land which 
was donated by Ephraim Flint in 1746. This 
area holds the graves of some British soldiers 
who fought and died at North Bridge during the 
Revolutionary War, and it is now encircled by 
The Lexington Road Cemetery. On Memorial Day 
each year Lincoln's Minutemen honor both the 
Americans and British who are buried in this 
cemetery. The size of the Lexington Road 
cemetery has been increased by town purchases 
and donations of land over the years and is 
today surrounded by conservation land. This is 
the only place where lots are being sold. 
Behind Bemis Hall is the Meeting House 
cemetery. Land was first set aside here for 
graves after the town was established (1754) in 
1756. 

There is also a third cemetery, called 
appropriately the Arbor Vitae cemetery, on the 
triangular lot at the corner of Trapelo and 
Lexington Road. Here services are held on 
Memorial Day to honor all soldiers who have 
died and flags are placed on veterans' graves 
in all Lincoln cemeteries. 
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CEMETERY RULES AND REGULATIONS 
MARCH 1990 


CEMETERY COMMISSIONERS 


Section 1 The Cemetery Commissioners shall 
have sole care and management of the public 
burial grounds in the Town of Lincoln, may lay 
out lots or other suitable subdivisions with 
proper paths and drives and do such planting 
and make such improvements as it considers 
necessary. The Commission shall hold meetings 
at times and places designated by the Chairman 
or a majority of the Commissioners in 
accordance with the laws of the Commonwealth. 
Complete records and plans of the cemeteries 
shall be maintained. 

Section 2 The Commissioners may hire such 
agents or employees as it deems necessary to 
carry out its duties within the funds available 
or appropriated by the Town. 


OWNERSHIP AND FUNDS 


Section 3 All conveyances of the exclusive 
right of burial in any lot shall be by deed and 
shall be signed by a majority of the 
Commissioners. 

Section 4 No lot shall be sold to anyone not a 
resident of the Town of Lincoln at the time of 
such sale and no remains shall be interred in 
such lot unless the deceased was at the time of 
his or her death the owner of the lot, a 
resident of the Town of Lincoln, or related by 
blood or marriage to the owner of such lot. 
Section 5 No lot conveyed by the Commissioners 
shall be sold or reconveyed except to the 
Commissioners for the original purchase price. 
Section 6 The Commissioners shall accept and 
forever hold in trust any gift, bequest or 
other funds designated for perpetual care. The 
interest on said funds shall be used for the 
maintenance and betterment of the cemeteries. 
Section 7 Charges for the sale of lots and 
interments shall be determined from time to 
time by the Commissioners. Proceeds of such 
sales shall be paid to the Town and shall be 
held separate from other funds of the Town. 

The Commissioners may designate that part of 
these funds shall be placed in the Perpetual 
Care Fund. 


INTERMENTS AND MARKERS 


Section 8 No interments shall be made until 
the Commissioners or its agent shall have been 
furnished with such permits as are required by 
law and an order for said interment from the 
owner or representative of the lot has been 
received. 

Section 9 The boundaries of each lot shall be 
marked by stone, cement, or other posts sunk 
level with the surface of the ground. 

Section 10 Headstones or other markers may be 
erected only upon approval of the Commissioners 
and after presentation to the Commissioners of 
a sketch thereof. The grade of each lot shall 
be approved by the Commissioners or its agent. 
Only one upright monument not to exceed 3 1/2 
feet in height from ground level is allowed on 
a family lot. The base must be in proportion 
to the height. Only one flush marker is 
allowed per interment. 

Section 11 The Commissioners may designate 
areas where only flush headstones or other 
markers can be placed, or where other special 
restrictons on markers shall apply. 


PLANTINGS 


Section 12 No plantings shall be made except 
with the approval of the Commissioners. The 
Commissioners reserve the right to remove or 
restrict any shrubs or trees that may become 
objectionable from the point of view of 
appearance or maintenance. Plantings in the 
flush section which become detrimental to the 
maintenance of the cemetery may be removed. 
Section 13 Temporary potted plants, baskets, 
or floral decorations will be moved at the 
discretion of the Commissioners or its agent 
_when they become withered or if they mar the 
general apperance of the cemeteries. If 
containers are of personal value the owners of 
the lot must assume responsibility. 

Section 14 Refuse must be placed in containers 
| or removed from the cemeteries. 

Section 15 No urns, boxes, markers, fencing, 
Or curbing shall be placed upon the graves or 
lots without the approval of the Commissioners. 
Artificial flowers, vigil lights, crushed stone 
or bark around a monument or marker are not 
permitted. 


General 


| Section 16 The Commissioners shall have the 
authority to grant permission to depart in 
special instances from the provisions of the 

| foregoing regulations in cases where it clearly 
| appears that the spirit and intent of the 
regulations will not thereby be violated. 
Section 17 Behavior unbefitting the sanctity 
of a Cemetery is prohibited. 

Section 18 Vandals will be prosecuted. 

Section 19 Cemeteries close at dusk. 


(Material for this article was gathered from 
the Cemetery Commissioners, Nancy Zuelke, and 
Margaret Flint.) 


What's Happening 
at Hanscom/MassPort ? 


Continental Express has applied for a license 
to operate a commuter airline from Hanscom to 
Newark, a 30 passenger plane to begin with, and 
if that proves successful, a 46 seater later. There 
would be twelve flights a day, six departing, six 
arriving, seven days a week. This totals 4000 plus 
flights a year, starting September 1, 1990. 

In April Continental began meeting with the 
Hanscom Field Advisory Commission (HFAC), a 
group consisting of representatives from the 
surrounding towns of Concord, Lincoln, Lexington, 
Bedford, plus people from businesses based at 
Hanscom, plus Massport. As required by law, 
Continental has submitted an ENF (Environmental 
Notification Form) to MEPA (Massachusetts 
Environmental Protection Agency). On June 28 at 
Cary Hall in Lexington a public meeting was held 
to discuss the ENF, and approximately two 
hundred citizens voiced strong opposition to the 
document and to Continental's proposal. On July 
12 MEPA held a public hearing at Bemis Hall. 

The town representatives on HFAC are very 
concerned about the noise, pollution, and traffic 
impact. The ENF addresses these concerns only 
superficially. The hope on the part of concerned 
citizens is that MEPA will find the ENF inade- 
quate and will require a more detailed Environ- 
mental Impact Report (EIR), which will take about 
four to six months. July 30 is the deadline for 
comments from the public. If you are concerned 
about this expansion at Hanscom, you may write 
to: 

Janet McCabe 

Dept. of Environmental Affairs, MEPA Unit 
100 Cambridge St. - 20th floor 

Boston, MA 02115 


(Material gathered by Palmer Faran) 
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A.H. TETREAULT, INC. , Realts 
94 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 


JUST LISTED ... Sudbury 
Updated Victorian retaining the charm of 
an earlier era. High ceilings, bay windows, 
french doors & central air conditioning! 
Listing Associate: Lois Tetreault 


$353,000 


SSS 


THE LOCATION ... country cottage with 
double fireplace, new kitchen and un- 
matched charm; set in area of estate farms. 
Listing Associate: Penny Cotoni 

$320,000 
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JUST LISTED ... Lincoln 
A Jewel! Three bedroom home with fine 
architectural detail and a beautiful floor 
plan. Supremely private lot; great locale. 


Listing Associate: Penny Cotoni 
$335,000 


AFFORDABLE ELEGANCE ... immaculate 
7+ room home on cul de sac abuts 

acres of conservation land. 

Listing Associate: Lois Tetreault 

$264,900 


Our Fourth Decade Offering Real Estate Expertise 
(617) 209-9220 
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DON'T BE MISLED by the picture & the NEW CONSTRUCTION - an art & science! 

price. This house is big. Four bedrooms, 5,200 sq. ft. of gracious living in turn-of- 

2 baths - close to 1,500 sq. ft. of space. century setting created by latest CAD. 

Listing Associate: Lois Tetreault Listing Associate: Bill Zirkel, GRI 
$295,000 $995,000 


TRULY CHARMING with turn-of-the-century SUN FILLED colonial on country lane 
detailing, gracious foyer and big twenty-six ft. boasts new kitchen & family room, library 
living room, formal dining room .. more! with fireplace & other quality features. 
Listing Associate: Diana Smith Listing Associate: Patricia Wong 


$290,000 $495,000 
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MISS HEFFERMAN 


17 PELHAM ST. 
NEWTON CENTRE 


527-0469 


162 LINCOLN RD. 
LINCOLN 


259-8225 


156 NEEDHAM ST. 
NEWTON HIGHLANDS 


969-9882 
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CLEANERS 


ON PREMISE 
EXECUTIVE 


SHIRT SERVICE 
ON PREMISE 


EXPERT 
TAILORING & ALTERATIONS 


ON PREMISE 
PROFESSIONAL 


SHOE REPAIR 


® EVERYTHING DONE ON THE PREMISES 


(In Newton Store) 


@ OUR OWN SHIRT SERVICE 


TABLECLOTHS ® WEDDING GOWNS @ DOWN GOODS CLEANED 
@ SUEDES AND LEATHERS @ COMPLETE STORAGE ® DRAPERIES 


@ EXPERT ALTERATIONS 


Quer 40 Years of Quality Sewice 
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A Great Day for Women 


Wellesley Graduation June 2 90 Madame Gorbadova 
and Madame Bush 


rum 
I dreaminate about our lovely day 
bright yellowgreen and deep emerald shadows morning 
lawn Ms Gorbachov her wondrous speech all those girls 
"Parostroika" for all the world peace freedom for 
each - she says Hamlet said to be or 
not to be ‘what do 
we want the world to 
be ?" 
my dream yesterday full long skirted woman 
her arms round everyone her yellow lite love 
oer the top of the world - 
they loved each other 5:00 news and said yes its 
working turning round the world 
like us love each cared for love 
I send M. Gorbachov this little girl dancing 
her sweet white long full chiffon 
dress tip toe other leg be out 
bent bow to him my present por vous 
por vous - 
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POLYGON CONSTRUCTION, INC. 


Quality Design & Carpentry for all types of 


RENOVATIONS & ADDITIONS 
-PAINT CONTRACTING- 


LIC. INS. REFS. 12 YRS. EXPERIENCE 


Stephen Miller (617) 259-1533 Lincoln, MA. 
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Letting Nature Take Its Course 


by Suze Craig 


Which is what we thought we’d do this year. Previously 
we’d always bought day-old chicks, which involved careful 
housing and a heat lamp and keeping separate the two genera- 
tions until the youngsters were able to fend—and defend—for 
themselves. 

This year we thought we’d try the easy way to acquire more 
hens. A Buff Orpington appeared to have gone broody, which 
is to say she had hunkered down in the nesting box and stayed 
there, oblivious to Lindsay’s egg-searching hand. Out in the run 
we’d all seen Henry P., the now tailless rooster, performing as 
expected. So we figured we had fertile eggs and a broody hen. 
Our only difficulty: where to let her sit on a clutch for 21 days 
and still be able to gather other eggs, laid daily. So I transferred 
her to a pleasant wooden wine box, stocked with eggs from the 
other hens, arranged neatly in that area of the henhouse we call 
the nursery. Physically, but not visually screened off from the 
other pen for the adult birds, it has a separate run, but is too 
small for a hinged-lid nesting box. 

I came out the next morning to do chores and she was 
stalking indignantly up and down the nursery floor, glaring at 
the rest of the flock on the other side of the mesh. To no avail 
we ignored her, hoping she would go back in the box, on the 
nest. So much for the course of nature, at least in our henhouse. 

I considered an incubator, and its accompanying difficulties. 
First to find one, a small one, then second, to find one that works 
properly. A broody hen turns her eggs at the correct time (they 
require daily rotation), provides the exact amount of heat 
needed, does not suffer power outages. She does get off the nest 
for 20 minutes or so to eat and stretch her legs, but so well 
balanced is the interplay between egg and hen that the eggs 
require this slight cooling period. 

I consulted with my neighbor up over the hill, who also 
keeps hens, and has forgotten more about chickens than I will 
ever know. She tossed her head and with it all ideas of in- 
cubators. 

“‘Hen’s much better. Not nearly so much trouble. You could 
borrow one of my mine—now which one should I give you? 
There’s Arsenic’s Daughter, now that’s a possibility.” 

So intrigued was I by this name that broodiness and its 
concomitant complications as a subject for conversation 
evaporated, to be replaced by the logic (or otherwise) used in 
the naming of barnyard names. 

Actually, the nomenclature was quite straightforward. 
Arsenic’s Daughter was the offspring of Arsenic, who had 
begun life accompanied by a sibling, Old Lace. From her, of 
course, Molly explained, came Boiled Lace, then Soiled Lace, 
and then Oiled Lace. But it’s hard to do anything creative with 
arsenic. So said progeny is just Arsenic’s Daughter. 

We came back to the primary subject, chick propagation. In 
the end, it was Snowflake that we borrowed, a white Araucana 
with black tips on her tail feathers. Just as well, I later thought; 
think of the endless explanations required by the passing com- 
ment that Arsenic’s Daughter had come to visit the henhouse. 

Molly was entirely confident Snowflake would do the job. 
I was dubious, having had lengthy conversations with the Buff 
Orpington about her false pregnancy. But Lindsay, aged 9, 
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thought the idea wonderful. And of course, he wanted to hold 
her while we drove her back over to our henhouse. | 

Move her at night, Molly advised, with no lights. Put her on 
another nest, with other eggs, and she’ll settle right down to do 
the only thing she really wants to do—sit on those eggs until 
they hatch. Once the chicks reach adolescence, she’ ll suddenly 
want nothing more to do with them. (I can identify with that 
attitude, hmmm.) 

So ona moonless Friday evening, we drove up over the hill, 
waited in the darkness while Molly found Snowflake in her dim 
henhouse. Transferred to Lindsay’s waiting arms, she nestled 
down nicely. We tiptoed to the car, where I chauffeured Lindsay 
and Snowflake gently into the front seat. Shut the door quietly. 
Back up Moccasin Hill we drove, down Laurel Drive, where I 
obediently braked for the stop sign. 

Lindsay in a quiet urgent voice. “Mama, uuh, Mama, she’s | 
laid something. And it’s not an egg.” 

Triumph of some sort, I said to myself, at least he didn’t 
shout “EEWWWWWwW!” Once up our own lane, and parked 
carefully in front of the barn, we peered and squinted, and dealt 
with the un-egg even more carefully than we would have with 
a real one. In the dark and silent henhouse Snowflake was 
placed on a clutch of 14 eggs—blue/green (from the Araucana 
hens), brown, and white. We tiptoed away. 

She stayed. I came out every morning expecting to find her 
raging about the pen, squawking about kidnapping and hen 
abuse, but she kept silent, expectant, beady-eyed, and ever on 
that nest. The waterer stayed full, the pellet trough full. If she 
got off, we never saw her do so. 

I came out the 22nd morning and she was on the floor beside 
the box. Molly had warned me that such behavior announced 
“Tt’s all over, folks.” The hen will get off the nest when the eggs _ 
she’s heard stirring for the previous day or so (they peep inside 
their shells) have all hatched. Any that are left are duds. 

I stepped outside to fill the water bucket. And then I heard 
the peep-peeps. Whirled back inside. Snowflake had sunk 
down on the floor, clucking softly. The answering high-pitched 
peeps were unmistakable. As Molly had also warned us, we 
might very well hear the chicks before we saw them, and 
indeed, such was the case. An hour or so later I glimpsed two — 
thimbles of fluff, one black, the other tan, as they skittered out © 
from under Snowflake’s fluffed white petticoat feathers. 

I waited hopefully for another day before I buried the other 
dozen eggs. 

We’ll have to call the chicks Arsenic and Old Lace, of 
course. And we’ll have to tell people to stop making remarks 
about Henry P. shooting blanks. I did some research on the 
whole question, and find that dominance and pecking order are 
also a part of the reproductive side of poultry. Mature hens will 
have little do to with a young cock, as he has not established 
dominance over them. Young Henry P. came to us only last 
year, and many of the present lot of hens were by then full 
grown. 

I must remember in the future that nature’s course is neither 
easy nor calculable, particularly as it may not coincide with 
mine. But it makes a good story. 
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Boston — A City Upon a Hill 


by James B. Ames 


[This piece was originally given as a talk at a 
Newcomen Society Dinner in honor of The Boston 
Athenaeum on June 17, 1980, the 205th anniversary 
of the Battle of Bunker Hill. It is reprinted here 
with a short postscript to bring it up to date.] 


1990 Postscript 

What of Boston in the last ten years? 

Her leadership role in high technology is now 
shared with California and Texas, but the recent 
faltering in the prosperity of that industry is nation- 
wide. There is every reason to think that in the 
newer areas of biotechnology, chemistry and nuclear 
physics, for example, Boston will continue to make 
pioneering discoveries so long as Harvard and M.I.T. 
are here. 

Many of the Boston banks are in trouble, but 
one of the largest continues to attract business 
nationwide, with its imaginative computerized services 
to smaller banks and mutual funds, while other 
leading local financial institutions, such as Fidelity 
Management, John Hancock Insurance Company and 
Fiduciary Trust Company, stood up against the 
national urge to over-invest in real estate and various 
highly leveraged transactions. These and other strong 
Boston banks, insurance companies and _ individual 
groups still attract solid individual and _ institutional 
investors from all over the country. 

Now, the anti-tax forces both in Boston and 
Washington clearly have moved too far in the opposite 
direction, causing substantial damage to essential social 
programs and temporarily wrecking the credit standing 
of Massachusetts. We may hope that before long, 
both sides will see the vital importance of joint 
legislative and executive action, at both State and 
federal levels, to provide a workable comprehensive 
health care system and preserve essential social 
programs for the succor and education of the poor, 
all without rebuilding a bureaucracy that is itself out 
of control. Massachusetts has the expertise at hand 
to be a leader in this effort. 

In the meantime, Boston like most other large 
cities continues to wrestle with racism and the other 
ugly problems of inner city poverty, while our 
national and local leaders struggle to find solutions. 

Despite all this, Boston still attracts many of 
the brightest young people from all over the world, 
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who come to study here and eventually. want to settle 
in this wonderful area with its many natural and 
cultural advantages. 

With the breakup of the Russian empire, 
Poland and other Eastern European countries have 
turned increasingly to the universities of Greater 
Boston for economic and political advice about how 
to run their new governments. 

Continuing Boston’s leadership in environmental 
affairs, two strong new organizations with innovative 
programs have achieved spectacular success. Our 
Concord neighbor, Brian Rosborough, as founder and 
President of Earthwatch, was called to Moscow by the 
Gorbachev government this spring to give some 
eagerly-sought advice about air and soil pollution. At 
the same time, the newly strengthened Conservation 
Law Foundation of Boston, under the leadership of 
Frank Hatch, Jr., has had important influence on 
official Washington’s latest thinking about offshore oil 
drilling, pollution of the atmosphere, and other 
conservation matters. 

The recent tragic theft of great paintings from 
the Gardner Museum served to emphasize the long- 
term importance of Boston as world center of culture. 
The distress over the theft is eclipsed for many of us 
by the joy that springs eternal over the early-season 
performance of the Red Sox on the national stage. 

The eyes of the world are still on Boston, "as 
a City upon a Hill.” 


My fellow members of Newcomen: 


People have different ideas of Boston. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, colorful Boston 
poet of the 19th century - author of "The Chambered 
Nautilus," "Old Ironsides" and "The One Hoss Shay" 
- in his autobiography boldly wrote as follows: “All 
I claim for Boston is that it is the thinking center of 
the continent and therefore of the planet" - and "the 
State House is the hub of the solar system." 
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Henry Adams, on the other hand, writing to 
friends (one of whom was herself a Boston Cabot) 
said: "Boston cankers our hearts. I feel it in me. 
I recognize the strange disease. I am just like a 
Cabot. So are we all - nothing but Cabots, and run 
Art Museums and change our wills walking down to 
State Street.... When a society has reached this point, 
it acquires a _ self-complacency, which is_ wildly 
exasperating." 

Holmes was, of course, greatly exaggerating 
Boston’s importance in the world; but what Adams 
said was wrong too, certainly as applied to the Boston 
of today. No one nowadays pays much attention to 
smug Boston Brahmins; and the Cabots today are far 
too busy building up the highly successful Cabot 
Corporation or otherwise working in the community 
to think very often about changing their wills. 

John Winthrop, first Governor of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony, was more objective. On board 
his small sailing ship “Arbella," on his way to set up 
the Bay Colony in America almost exactly 350 years 
ago tonight, Winthrop, in the famous passage from 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew, wrote as follows: 
"We must consider that we shall be as a city upon a 
hill; the eyes of all people are upon us." 

Boston was founded, on the bare hills of the 
Shawmut peninsula, a few months later and she has 
been in the eye of America ever since. Sometimes 
she has faltered, but for three centuries and a half 


her institutions and her people have furnished leader- 


ship in many areas of human endeavor. 

Consider education and the arts. 

From the founding of Harvard in the 17th 
century to the opening of Brandeis in the 20th, this 
community’s leadership in education has been out- 
standing. The first great public school in the new 
world was the Boston Public Latin School, founded in 
1635 and located for many years on what is still 
known as School Street near King’s Chapel. Two 
hundred years later, Horace Mann, moving spirit of 
the first state Board of Education here in Boston, 
started the first normal school in the U.S. for the 
training of public school teachers, promoted the public 
library system and with the help of the Peabody 
sisters of Salem put Massachusetts in the forefront of 
educational reform throughout the country. 

Long a model for the nation, the Boston pub- 
lic school system has suffered in recent years from 
the strains and stresses of drastic population changes. 
Intelligent young activists, like the Bostonian Jonathan 
Kozol, have called attention to the plight of the inner 
city schools not only in Boston but nationwide; and 
social scientists like the late President James Bryant 
Conant of Harvard have pointed to possible answers. 
It may be hoped that the new $35,000,000 Occupa- 
tional Resources Center, now under construction in 
Roxbury, will provide at least a partial solution to the 
problem. This new vocational training center follows 
the example of the Franklin Institute, a vocational 
training school set up 100 years after Benjamin 
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Franklin’s death with funds left by Franklin to the 
City of Boston in trust for the purpose and wisely 
invested by the City and by the old Massachusetts 
Life Insurance Company. 

Boston College and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology were both founded in the 1860s and 
both were located originally within the city limits of 
Boston. Until 1916, when MIT moved across the 
river to Cambridge, the principal buildings of that 
great institution of scientific learning and research 
were on Boylston Street, at the site of what is now 
the headquarters building of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 

Boston College began to move in 1909 out of 
its beautiful campus on the heights of Chestnut Hill, 
where it still occupies the handsome Gothic buildings 
designed by Charles D. Maginnis. Once a parochial 
institution - much as Harvard was in its beginnings 
- Boston College has become under Father Monan a 
great national university whose departments, such as 
the Law School and the School of Social Work, are 
respected everywhere. 

Boston University, Tufts, Simmons, Northeast- 
ern, the University of Massachusetts in Boston, are 
| only a few of the many other nationally known edu- 
| Cational institutions now established in the area. 
| According to the New York Times, Boston has be- 
come "the college capital of America." 

s B % 

We were slower to get started in theater and 
the arts. Neither the Puritans nor the Pilgrims 
believed in those things, although human nature being 
what it is, they had their own "combat zone" in the 
Mount Vernon area on the slopes of the tri-mountain 
(now Beacon Hill); and there were always a few re- 
bellious spirits like Thomas Morton, who in 1625 
established the first "hippy" commune on Mount Wol- 
laston overlooking Quincy Bay. There he and his 
followers danced around a Maypole with the Indians 
and led an irresponsible and agreeable life, until he 
was arrested by a group headed by Captain Myles 
Standish and sent packing back to England. 

By the second half of the 18th century, Boston 
|has produced at least one great native-born artist, 
John Singleton Copley; and when the Boston Athenae- 
um was founded in 1807 as a library, it became also 
the City’s first museum of art. 

The founders of the Athenaeum were mostly 
descended from the same Pilgrims and Puritans who 
had ousted Thomas Morton from their midst, but by 
the opening of the 19th century some of them had 
acquired, through trade, enough wealth so that they 
could afford to spend some of it on culture. 
Although it started out in life in a house on 
Scollay Square the Athenaeum is not to be confused 
with the once famous Old Howard Athenaeum, home 
of the burlesque theater in Boston until it was forced 
out of business by the Watch and Ward Society and 
Other difficulties. Frank Hatch wrote a song about 
this sad event, which started off: "Some coward - 


Closed the Old Howard - We can’t have Burly any 
more.” 

The Boston Athenaeum was intended to be 
more like fifth-century Athens, a center not only for 
literature and philosophical inquiry, but for the fine 
arts as well. Its collection of paintings and the 
decorative arts soon became so large, however, that 
other space had to be found for many of the things. 
At the same time, Harvard and MIT were having a 
similar problem - not enough space to house the 
various art objects that they were beginning to 
acquire in volume —- and so it came about that the 
three institutions joined in 1870 to found the present 
Museum of Fine Arts. According to the Museum’s 
original charter, each of the three founding institu- 
tions would have the right to designate three members 
of the Board of Trustees. Designees of MIT, Harvard 
and the Athenaeum have continued ever since to 
serve on the Museum’s Board, along with representa- 
tives of the City and other Board Members elected at 
large. 

The Museum’s first building was located right 
here on the site of this hotel. It was apparently 
something of a monstrosity. Walter Whitehill, who 
loved most of the city’s old buildings, described it as 
"one of those striped, red brick, and terra cotta 
Victorian Gothic structures that make one wish John 
Ruskin had never visited Italy." It was not until 
1909 that the Museum moved out Huntington Avenue 
to its present handsome quarters designed by Guy 
Lowell and presently being enlarged by I. M. Pei. 

In the meantime, other Museums were under 
way. Mrs. Gardner’s famous Italian renaissance palace 
on the Fenway was built at the turn of the century. 
Anxious that her famous art collection remain undis- 
turbed, she stipulated that it would be forfeited entire 
to Harvard College if any object were ever moved 
from the particular position in which it had been 
lovingly located during her lifetime. Harvard wisely 
has not waited for this unlikely event to happen, but 
has built its own remarkable Zoological, Busch- 
Reisinger and Fogg Museums out in Cambridge. 

The Boston Society of Natural History, fore- 
runner of the present Museum of Science, was 
founded in 1830 and moved in 1863 to what is now 
the Bonwit Teller building on Berkeley Street. The 
Museum of Science, now located on the Charles River 
dam, has become, under the leadership of Bradford 
Washburn, one of the important science museums of 
the world. 

In recent years, Boston has renewed its leader- 
ship in the museum and scientific exhibition world by 
creating the new Aquarium on the harbor; the new 
Children’s Museum and the fascinating Museum of 
Transportation together overlooking Fort Point Chan- 
nel; the Institute of Contemporary Art in the old 
Boylston Street Fire Station, and the new Boston 
Center for the Arts in the old Battle of Gettysburg 
Cyclorama building in the South End; the Kennedy 
Library on Columbia Point; the Museum of Afro- 
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American History associated with the Elma Lewis 
Center for the Arts in Roxbury; and now the new 
branch of the Museum of Fine Arts in the recon- 
structed market area at Faneuil Hall. 
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While Boston was setting examples for other 
| cities to follow in education and the arts, the Music 
Hall on Winter Street replaced the Fitchburg Railroad 
Station in 1852 as the City’s principal concert hall. 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, founded by Colonel 
Higginson in 1881, moved twenty years later to its 
| present location in Symphony Hall, where it has been 
performing brilliantly ever since. The New England 
| Conservatory of Music on the other side of Hunting- 
ton Avenue, was an important pioneer, and continues 
as a leader, in musical training and education. 
Piston, Ives and Randall Thompson are a few of the 
| more recent musical composers who have added luster 

to Boston’s reputation in the field of music. 

: The old Boston Opera House off Huntington 
Avenue was torn down in 1958, but opera in Boston 
has recently taken on a new lease on life. Sarah 
| Caldwell’s marvelous energy, intelligence and imagina- 
| tion have raised her Opera Company of Boston to a 
| position of national prominence. At last she has a 
| theater of her own - the old Savoy - on Washington 
| Street. At the same time, it appears that we will 
| finally have a new metropolitan theater center of 
Suitable size and construction for the Metropolitan 
| Opera Company and for the Boston Ballet now 
| touring so successfully in China. 

In the meantime, Robert Brustein has come 
from New Haven to start his new Repertory Theater 
_in Cambridge. The first performances there have 
brought high praise from critics "west of Dedham." 

One of the principal distinctions of Boston is 
its architecture. We have fine monuments of the pre- 
Revolutionary period still standing, notably the Old 
North Church where Paul Revere hung his lantern in 
1775. Also the Old South Meeting House, built on 
what is now Washington Street in 1729, and King’s 
Chapel, erected in 1750 at the corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. 

From Charles Bulfinch to I. M. Pei, famous 
architects have continued to leave their mark here. 
Beacon Hill is crowned by our handsome State House, 
built in 1795 on the site of John Hancock’s old cow 
pasture, from designs by Bulfinch - a model for 
Other state capital buildings across the country. 
Bulfinch also was the architect for many of the fine 
houses on Beacon Hill, as well as for the present 
Faneuil Hall and the Bulfinch Pavilion at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital - all of which remain as 
monuments to his genius. 

Here on Copley Square, we have Trinity 
Church, built in 1877 in the Romanesque style by H. 
H. Richardson, the church of the great preacher 
Phillips Brooks and surely one of the most beautiful 
Churches in America. Also here on this square is the 
handsome Public Library building, completed around 


1895 by McKim, Mead and White, and decorated 
with murals by the Bostonian John Singer Sargent. 

Also overlooking Copley Square - some would 
say overshadowing it - is the remarkable new John 
Hancock Tower, built by I. M. Pei. Despite tempo- 
rary difficulties with falling window glass and some 
undermining of the foundations of neighboring struc- 
tures, as well as criticism that it is out of scale with 
its surroundings, this remains a very handsome build- 
ing, reflecting in its window surfaces like a mirror 
the beauty of the sunset and the beauty of Trinity 
Church. 

Other famous architects have built important 
landmarks in Boston and vicinity: Gropius, Sert, 
Saarinen, LeCorbusier and Stubbins, to name only a 
few that come to mind. 

Since the time of Copley and Paul Revere, 
Boston has continued to be known for its artists and 
craftsmen. In the 19th century Gilbert Stuart, 
Washington Allston, and William Morris Hunt among 
many others lived and painted here. The School of 
the Museum of Fine Arts, started in 1870, has been 
the training ground for many distinguished artists: 
Frank Tarbell, Frank Benson, Charles Hopkinson, the 
Jameses - Alexander, William and William, Jr. - 
Katharine Lane Weems, Ellsworth Kelly, Larry Poons, 
Gardner Cox and Sandi Slone to name only a few of 
those who studied or taught here. 
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As we all know, the great literary flowering of 
New England came in the 19th century. Emerson, 
Hawthorne and Thoreau of Concord; Longfellow and 
William and Henry James of Cambridge; Dr. Holmes; 
W. D. Howells; Edward Everett Hale; Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich; and the great historians Prescott, Ticknor, 
Motley, Palfrey, Parkman and Henry Adams - their 
names are familiar to all of us. No wonder Holmes 
thought of Boston at that time as the "Hub of the 
Universe," and no wonder we paused a little for rest 
in the literary field after these giants departed. 

Nevertheless, the reputation of Boston as a 
center of literary influence was renewed in the 20th 
century by Amy Lowell, a fine poet in her own right 
and staunch supporter of Whitman and Robert Frost. 
More recently, John Marquand, Edwin O’Connor, 
Archibald MacLeish, John Ciardi, Robert Lowell, 
Bernard deVoto, Howard Mumford Jones, "Ted" Weeks 
and David McCord have done their part to enhance 
that reputation. 

The Boston tradition of fine historical writing 
was resumed in style in the 20th century by Samuel 
Eliot Morison and William Langer, followed by 
Bernard Bailyn and Theodore White along with the 
Schlesingers, father and son, Ambassador Reischauer, 
John Fairbank, Oscar Handlin and others. The 
Massachusetts Historical Society, founded even before 
the Athenaeum, has been a great resource for many 
of these writers, with its beautiful building out on 
the Fenway and its marvelous collection of manuscript 
materials - the stuff of history - which Mr. Riley 
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has done so much to build up. 
R s s 

A word about the publishing industry. With- 
out the encouragement of Ticknor & Fields, many of 
the great New England 19th century writers might 
not have been published. 

Houghton Mifflin and Little Brown are still 
very much with us. When Winston Churchill was 
looking for a publisher of his great histories, he 
found Henry Laughlin of Houghton Mifflin, who did 
the work with taste and judgment. 

The Boston Pilot has been a distinguished 
sectarian publication, under the original editorship of 
the Irish patriot and poet John Boyle O’Reilly and 
more recently with our friend Monsignor Francis J. 
Lally at the helm. 
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Since its founding in 1817, the Massachusetts 
General Hospital has been in the forefront of medical 
| research and treatment. The first demonstration of 
the use of ether in a surgical operation took place in 
the pavilion of the Hospital under the direction of 
Drs. John Collins Warren and W.T.G. Morton. 
Founded in 1869, the Children’s Hospital is today the 
largest pediatric hospital in the country. The Peter 
| Bent Brigham Hospital in medical research and the 
| Robert Breck Brigham in chronic disease, the Massa- 
chusetts Eye & Ear Infirmary, the Beth Israel, the 
B.U. University Hospital, Tufts-New England Medical 
Center, New England Deaconess Hospital, the Hospital 
for Women, the special services of the Boston City 
Hospital, the Lahey Clinic - all have become distin- 
guished centers of medical learning and practice. The 
_Countway Library, on the Fenway, is one of the most 
important medical libraries in the world. 
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The nation has looked also to Boston for 
leadership in government and the law. John Winthrop 
_ himself was a leader in the art of government and so 
later were other members of his family. We all know 
of the great contributions of the Adams and Kennedy 
' families. 

The Massachusetts constitution, written by John 
Adams, was the first state constitution and served as 
a model not only for other states but for the Federal 
constitution as well. 

In the years before the Civil War, Daniel 
| Webster, not a success as a businessman, but a great 
Statesman and one of the most powerful orators of all 
time, was elected to the U.S. Senate from Boston, 
negotiated the Missouri Compromise with Henry Clay, 
and served under two Presidents as one of our most 
distinguished Secretaries of State. He was wonderfully 
portrayed by Archibald MacLeish in "The Devil and 
Daniel Webster." 

More recently, the Lodges, grandfather and 
grandson, and Governor Leverett Saltonstall, served as 
pillars of the U. S. Senate; Edward Brooke was the 
first black to become Senator; Christian Herter was 
Secretary of State; and James Michael Curley, colorful 


political leader, also called attention to Boston. 
Although not popular with many of the Brahmins and 
not exactly a reformer, he was nevertheless a bright 
and extremely able man, whose interest in helping his 
supporters did not prevent him from serving as an 
astute and effective administrator, both as Mayor and 
later as Governor. 

Since the days of Theophilus Parsons and 
Lemuel Shaw, the opinions of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Judicial Court have commanded the respect 
of judges and lawyers throughout the English-speaking 
world. Story, Holmes and Brandeis all of Boston, 
were giants on the United States Supreme Court. In 
our day, Archibald Cox and Paul Freund have added 
notably to the reputation of this community in the 
legal world. 
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We must also speak of the contributions of 
Boston in the field of social reform. The great 
movement to abolish slavery in the United States 
started here, led by William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips, Charles Sumner and Julia Ward Howe, who 
wrote "The Battle Hymn of The Republic"; and 
women’s rights were championed in Boston long ago 
by Margaret Fuller, Susan B. Anthony, Lucy Stone 
Blackwell and others. Today, such luminaries as 
David Riesman, J. Kenneth Galbraith, Robert Coles, 
B. F. Skinner and the Wilsons, Edward and James, 
are carrying on where William James left off, as 
leaders of thought in the social sciences. 
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Boston’s role in religious leadership must also 
be mentioned. Cotton Mather, like his father and 
grandfather before him, was a strong Calvinist and a 
leader of the Congregationalist Church until his death 
in 1728. According to Professor Murdock, "He 
preached sermons beyond reckoning; he read vora- 
ciously in many languages; he took part in the politics 
of the day; he was interested in scientific advance- 
ment and promoted inoculation for smallpox. In a 
single year, besides doing all his work as master of 
a great metropolitan parish and besides keeping 60 
fasts and 20 vigils, he published 14 books." To his 
discredit, it must also be recorded that he was a 
supporter of the disgraceful Salem witchcraft trials. 

Early in the 19th century, the beloved French 
priest Father Cheverus became the first Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Boston and Bulfinch built a fine 
cathedral for him on Franklin Street, unfortunately no 
longer standing. A few years later, the Unitarian 
movement was started in Boston and William Ellery 
Channing, known as the "Apostle of Unitarianism," 
was its first great leader. 

In the 1840s, the transcendentalist movement 
flowered for a time at Brook Farm in West Roxbury, 
supported by Hawthorne, Ripley, Emerson, Margaret 
Fuller and other early believers in the power of 
transcendental meditation. 

Mary Baker Eddy founded the Christian 
Science Church here in 1879. 
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Tuesday--Saturday 6to10 p.m. 
Sunday 6 to 9 p.m. 


Reservations: 894-2234 


TRAVEL 
ANTARCTICA 


LINCOLN TRAVEL and ABERCROMBIE & KENT INTERNATIONAL present Antarctica 
aboard the most environmentally-sound passenger ice-breaker operating 
in the Antarctic, the new 80-passenger M.V. Polar Circle. 


Beginning in December, join a limited number of travelers who will 
have the opportunity to venture across the Antarctic Circle, via Drake 
Passage to King George Islands, Hope Bay, Gerlach Straits, Melchior 
Archipelago, Deception Island and through the Strait of Magellan to 
Santiago. 


Take that once in a lifetime opportunity to witness Chinstrap and 
Gentoo Penguins porpoising out of the sea, killer whales gliding among 
the Antarctic ice, King, Rockhopper, and the comical Adelie Penguins, 
diving in search of krill...and ever so much more.... 


So come with us into the last great unknown place in the world--into 
what National Geographic calls "a giant outdoor laboratory where 
scientists strive to decipher clues to your planet's history." 


The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln, MA 01773 


617-259-8168 
Cynthia Hill, President 
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In the 20th century, Cardinal O’Connell, 
Cardinal Cushing and Bishop Wright, among others, 
have been in their time strong leaders of the Catholic 
Church. 

x s 

A recent visitor to our city - the former 
editor of the London Times - described Boston as 
"surely the premier city of American civilization." 
Said he: "There are three cities in the world I would 
happily live in - London, where I do live, Rome and 
Boston. All three have the essential ingredients - 
physical beauty, interesting company, history, variety, 
and a pedestrian rather than purely an automobile 
| existence. All three also have very good food." He 
did not mention the wonderful Julia Child, who lives 
| here and has done so much to put Boston on the 
| gastronomic map. 

t 


a 2 


In an era when the frontier is no longer a 
| challenge and people have more time to enjoy life, 
| good food is important,, and so is recreation. Boston 
j has long been a leader in recreation. The first 
i country club - still known as The Country Club - 
was started in Brookline in the 1880s. The metropol- 
itan park system, laid out by Frederick Law Olmsted 
| and Charles Eliot, has had the admiration of conser- 
| vationists nationwide. Corrupted to some extent by 
the automobile, but redeemed by the bicyclists with 
| Dr. Paul Dudley White at the head of the parade, the 
| Boston park system remains in its concept a model 
for other metropolitan areas to follow. 

Although we lost the Braves to Milwaukee and 
Atlanta, Boston remains one of the great baseball 
centers of the country. The eyes of America were 
| certainly on Boston when the Red Sox won the First 
World Series in 1903, and when they won again with 
the help of Babe Ruth in the glorious years 1912, 
11914, 1915, 1916 and 1918. We almost did it again 
‘in 1967 and °75! The Celtics and the Bruins also 
have had their day, and Longwood is still fighting 
to retain its place as a center of world tennis. 

* e = 

All of these aspects of Boston as a center of 
| education, culture and leisure - of civilization, if you 
like - would not be possible without a sound business 
foundation. The fishing industry and trade with 
‘Europe, Africa and the West Indies, and later the 
| famous trade with China, India and Japan, created the 
| surplus wealth that supported the establishment of the 
| Athenaeum and the other museums and libraries, the 
strengthening of the great universities and the devel- 
|opment of medical, scientific and legal education and 
|research in the Boston area. 

. Just as the art of Florence depended on the 
\fortunes of the Medici, so the culture of Boston was 
\founded on the accumulated wealth of the great 
merchants of the 18th and early 19th centuries. The 
|Flying Cloud, the Sovereign of the Seas: and the other 
\fast clipper ships, built in East Boston for the China 
trade by Donald McKay, were this city’s outstanding 


contribution to improving the business of transporta- 
tion and were themselves great works of art. 

After the days of the China trade, our culture 
continued to grow, thanks to the strong underpinning 
of the successful textile, railroad and shoe industries 
in the 19th century and into the 20th. 

The current renaissance in downtown Boston is 
due in major part to the success of the mutual fund 
and insurance industries here and the prosperity of 
the new electronics and other high technology compa- 
nies, such as Raytheon, Digital Equipment and 
Polaroid in the suburbs and such well-managed con- 
cerns as the Gillette Company, Cabot Corporation, 
Stride Rite and Teradyne, now operating successfully 
in the city itself. 

Contrary to general impression, the banks and 
individual investors of Boston have not been content 
to sit on their money or put it only into bonds or 
old blue chips. One of the largest Boston banks has 
made substantial profits as a pioneer in the financing 
of South American development and the movie 
industry of California. But Boston is the home of 
the "prudent-man rule" for investing other people’s 
money, and Bostonians have always believed in 
maintaining some rainy day reserves. Perhaps that is 
why our investment industry has been so durable. 

+ ms s 


Today we see a new flowering of Boston. 
The new Government Center and City Hall are im- 
pressive. The market area and the waterfront have 
been transformed. Office and apartment space is at 
a premium as new hotels, office buildings and 
apartment houses are rising all around us. 

Under competent administration, the Massachu- 
setts Port Authority is rebuilding the port of Boston, 
with a large new container terminal in South Boston 
in the offing. More cargo is passing through Logan 
Airport than ever before. 

The joint efforts of Mayor Collins, Ralph 
Lowell, Charles Coolidge and Edward Logue have 
come to fruition under the regime of Mayor Kevin 
White. 

According to a recent article in the Chicago 
Tribune, "Boston has the historic richness of Philadel- 
phia, the oceanside charm of San Francisco and some 
of the best urban characteristics of Chicago, New 
York and Washington.” We have not solved our racial 
problems or the ugly problems of poverty, but our 
best minds have at last been brought to bear on these 
matters and our leaders in the church, the city 
government and in the academic and business commu- 
nities are working together for improvement. 

This evening is the anniversary of the Battle 
of Bunker Hill, in the words of Abigail Adams a 
"dreadful but glorious" day for America. Dr. Joseph 
Warren and the other patriots who died in that battle 
inspired the Revolution that followed. The eyes of 
the people were on Boston, and she did not disap- 
point them. 

May it continue to be so. ® 
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Secluded ivy-covered ENGLISH COTTAGE beautifully sited on 2 + acres = 
quality detailed throughout - designed for the discriminating buyer. 
MLS $330,000. Also for rent. 


HISTORIC Hobbs Brook Farm - 45 acres - magnificent 11 rm. Antique w. apt. 


Huge barn & pool. MLS $2,500,000. 
SPACIOUS 4 bdrm. Cape - great kitchen, nice deck and back yard. 


MLS $199,000. 
CHARMING country colonial set on 2 well-landscaped acres. Tennis court. 


MLS $650,000. 
LINCOLN RIDGE - very private endrunit., 3 bdrms, 3 1/2 baths. MLS $335,000. 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


LEADING RBALTORS 


SERVING TOWNS WEST OF BOSTON 
Bonnie Rich Joanne Whitman 
: Beeps Clark Maida Gary Janet Millikin 


Marion Donnell Sandy Joannopoulos __ Ginny Niles 
Mary Ann Keay 


146a Lincoln Road 249 Ayer Road 
Linooln, MA 01773 Harvard,MA 01451 
617 259 9133 508 772 4209 
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Dear Readers, 


What single image symbolizes fall for you? We thought "honking of the 
geese." And so we've included a gaggle of geese in the opening article - 
and don't worry if you feel "silly as a goose." 


On a more serious note we are concerned about the attitude of Lincoln 
townspeople toward the schools. Let's show confidence in them and be 
supportive of the school committee, the Administration, and the teachers in 
the year ahead. Our children are our most precious resource. 


This fall the media will focus on state elections and the Middle East. 
Here in Lincoln we too have important issues; accessory apartments, 
businesses in homes, the town budget, Continental at Hanscom and much more. 


We hope your summer has been rewarding and that your Fall activities will 
be stimulating. 


AL Care! 
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REUNION 


by Delight McColl 


Wild geese 
swim out 
Editors and Publishers in a line, 
Palmer Faran leaving 
Elizabeth Smith the sandy point, 
rippling 
Editorial the sky-blue lake. 
Elizabeth Smith 259-9142 Rhother flock 
Subscriptions lands one by one, 
Carol Caswell 259-0830 meeting the water 
joining 
Advertising those that wait 
tana 3 A Rektat 259-8716 in greeting on the lake. 
Business Together 
CarollCaswell the two flocks swim 
shoreward, 


and are one. 
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A WILD GOOSE CHASE 


The honking of the geese as they form their V-shaped flying 
wedge signals the end of summer, the beginning of fall--an end 
to summer's long, leisurely, barefoot days, backyard barbecues, 
picnics aroung the pool. Back to the realities of school, 
shorter days, a regular work week, meetings. Now is the time to 
harvest summer's fruits and vegetables and to prepare for 
winter. It is a slightly melancholy sound, the honking of the 
geese; winter is coming soon. 


Searching around for the geese in Lincoln (aren't they everywhere?), 
we wondered what other people in the past have thought and written 
about geese--the goose in literature, so to speak (but not so easy 
to find). Here is where our wild goose chase led us. 


The geese can be found... 
Eating the corn at Flint's Fields... 
Surrounding the pond at Pierce Park... 
("Is this the goose that laid the golden egg?") 


Competing for space with the swimmers at Valley Pond... (Last 
year was a draw, this year a clear victory for the swimmers. ) 
Causing problems with the water supply at Flint's Pond... 
Socializing at Boyce's Field around the Center Pond... 
("Mother Goose Rhymes") 


Parading along the traffic islands on Route 2... 

Playing a round of golf near Nine-Acre Corner... 

("A* goose is “aisilly bird -' too much for one to eat and not 
Snougn “Lori iwo oi) 


Flying in the sky in their V shape... 
Decorating mailboxes all over town. 


But best of all, look up in the autumn skies, listen to the cheerful 
honks and think of this poem. 


A haze on the far horizon, 

The infinite tender sky, 

The ripe rich tint of the cornfields 
And the wild geese sailing high-- 
And all over upland and woodland 

The charm of the golden-rod, 

Some of us call it Autumn, 

And others call it God. 


"Each in His Own Tongue" 
William Herbert Carruth i) 
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H.B. KNOWLES, INC. 


Old books bought & sold 
SOOOOOONOOO OIE 
Bonnie Bracker | 


Susam Tucker S Anne Winzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS 
24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 
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MUSINSKY & ASSOCIATES 


SCHOOL ANGRSCOUCCECE 
CON SU DTING sor Vi & 


See 
Vv. 


Are you struggling with 
educational choices? 


Do you need help with 
college planning? 


Advice on secondary school 
placement? 


We offer a full range of services for 
students and their families: college 
counseling, educational testing, tutor- 
ing, SAT prep. 


MEMBER 
FDIC/DIFM 


West Newton, 244-2000; 
Wayland, 358-5116; Sudbury, 443-8831; 


Free informational interviews Lincoln, 259-0510; Sherborn, 655-6077 


available by appointment. 
Call (617) 899-5759 
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"The Common Right" 


We passed red summer cottages hard by the 
water’s edge and pastel villas overlooking Lake Malaren 
in Stockholm’s inner archipelago. The weather was 
warm and light and fair. It was the kind of summer 
evening that keeps Swedes going through the harsh dark 
winter. 

The 36-foot wooden motorboat occasionally 
rocked in the wake of another boat’s passing. I held the 
rail tightly and nagged at my children to either sit down 
or play in the front cabin. They both wore life vests, 
but I still worried about them falling overboard. I could 
barely hear my husband Carl and his high school friend, 
Peter, over the noise of the engine. Annika sat quietly 
enjoying the scenery. 

We approached an island. Peter didn’t know its 
name, let alone who owned it. But that didn’t matter. 
As a Swede, he was secure in his right to go ashore. 
There would be no barbed wire fences or angry land- 
owner pointing his shotgun at trespassers. No trespass- 
ing is a foreign concept in Sweden. 

“Allemansratten" means "the common right" in 
Swedish. It is an old unwritten law of public access. 
Anyone can enjoy the woods, fields and lakes of the 
Swedish countryside. This is not the same as the 
conservation land we in Lincoln have. The common 
right applies to all land, except planted fields and the 
immediate area around a dwelling. It’s not limited to a 
trail like the one across the back of our lot in Lincoln 
which can be used only during daylight hours. 

We could swim, dock the boat for a day or two 
and go ashore - almost anywhere in the country. We 
could walk, ride a horse, bicycle, or ski across someone 
else’s property even if it is fenced in. We could camp 
overnight. We could fish with a rod and reel along the 
coast or in the five largest lakes without a permit. We 
could light a fire, if there was no danger. We were free 
to pick wild berries, mushrooms, and most flowers. 

Responsibility comes with this freedom. Swedish 
children are taught this "countryside code" at an early 
age. Children learn these rules at the same time they 
learn which berries and mushrooms in the nearby woods 
are edible and which flowers are endangered. 

People need privacy around their homes, so we 
could not pick the flowers from a garden or camp in 
someone’s front yard. We needed to ask permission if 
we wanted to camp for more than one night. Farmers’ 
livelihoods must be protected, so we could not ride a 
horse through a field of grain nor leave the gate open 
after crossing a fenced pasture. 

Most important, people must not harm or injure 
nature as they move through it. We could not damage 
a slab of granite by lighting our fire on it or break 
twigs off a tree to feed the flames. We could not 
remove bark from a living tree. But we could gather 
fallen branches. 

Disturbing birds’ eggs, nests or nestlings is not 
prohibited. Dogs must be leashed from the first of 
March to the twentieth of August to protect animal 
young. Fishing with a net requires permission every- 
where as does fishing in the rivers and thousands of 
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smaller lakes. Hunting is strictly regulated. 

And the freedom to cross another’s land does not 
extend to motor vehicles - off-road driving is prohibited 
where the snow has melted. 

Peter asked what I thought of the idea of 
allenmansrdtten. It must seem strange to me, he said. 
When he had visited the United States, he thought that 
our idea of no trespassing was odd. "But you must be 
used to it," he said. 

Until last fall, I had lived west of the Mississip- 
pi. I described driving through the southwestern United 
States where miles of desert stretch out from both sides 
of the highway. Miles of barbed wire fences run 
parallel to the road. There are no cows or horses or 
sheep visible - nothing but scraggly wild plants and 
mesas and rocks. Those barbed wire fences in that 
beautiful but inhospitable land have always amazed me. 
Who are they trying to keep out? 

The concept of private property is deeply 
embedded in American society. Owning our own home 
and our own yard is the American Dream. We build 
parks and playgrounds for common use. We are proud 
of our national park system and we in Lincoln are proud 
of our conservation acreage. 

Swedish towns also have parks and playgrounds. 
In 1910, Sweden became the first European country to 
establish a national park. There are nature reserves 
which may be closed altogether during the breeding 
season. There are islands off-limits to foreigners for 
national security reasons. 

But the land belongs to everyone. Although you 
can buy an island, you cannot prevent others from 
enjoying it. In Sweden, everyone shares the freedom 
and the _ responsibility. Allemansrdtten provides a 
powerful incentive to protect the environment. In the 
United States, only those who own the land can enjoy it. 
We take care of our own property and only our own. 
And those who don’t own property have little motivation 
to protect what they cannot share. 

It was about 9 p.m. The sky would be light for 
several more hours but the air was cool. Peter and Carl 
prepared to dock the boat. Carl was 17 years old the 
last time he was out on a boat in the archipelago. Peter 
warned us that the deck was slippery. 

Suddenly, we were startled by a loud splash. 
Carl had slipped backwards and fallen overboard. 
Fortunately, the water was shallow. He emerged thor- 
oughly soaked and shaken. He had insisted he didn’t 
need a life vest since he can swim. We dried out the 
passports which had been in his jacket pocket as best we 
could. 
We lifted the kids ashore. The beach was nearly 
covered with smooth grey rocks left from a gravel 
quarry. There were pine trees. Peter returned to the 
boat to boil water for tea and coffee. We sat on a fallen 
log and ate sandwiches. Peter and 5-year-old Tina tried 
to fish, but 9-year-old Michael kept throwing rocks in 
the water, scaring the fish away. After about an hour, 
we carried everything back to the boat and headed 
towards town. i) 
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SERVING YOU IN THE COUNTRY TOWNS WEST OF BOSTON... 


LiobssNaGcO fede Nine: son: 


FANTASTIC FIND! Contemporary 3 BR 
townhouse at Greenridge. Walls of 
glass,step-down living room. Walk 
to town and train! $229,000 


ACCESS POND AND TRAILS. High set- 
ting, private, 2 wonderful acres. 
Two story foyer, lst floor master 
suite with fireplace. $397,000 


SPECTACULAR VIEWS! Rarely avail- 
able waterfront.Unique & exciting 
contemporary. So.exposure, pool, 

jacuzzi and more. $524,000 


Sheila Harding, G.R.I. Nancy Murphy, G.R.I. 
Lois Krasilovsky 


W. Robert Pearmain, G.R.I. Elizabeth Kimnach 
Eleanor Fitzgerald, G.R.I. Jeanine Taylor 
Sandra Van Dyke, Office Mgr. Carol Mankowich 
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COSMOPOLITAN CONTEMPORARY. Wrap- 
around multi-level decks. Enhanced 
by exciting renovations.Wine cellar, 
exercise rm, au pair qrts. $398,500 


# Of executive luxury homes. Available 
;now: stunning contemporary with dra- 
matic spaces. $849,000 


LOCATION! LOCATION! Swimmable pond, 
european red clay tennis court, large 
Japanese soaking tub - opportunites 
for family fun! $550,000 


FARRAR POND VILLAGE - condo living beyond compare! Choice offerings 
of 2 and 3 bedroom units, from $239,000-$295,000. Nature trails, 
pond rights, security. A lifestyle of quiet sophistication. 


NINE LEWIS STREET ® LINCOLN, MA 01773 
Gigs © 259-9700 508 @ 443-5299 
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Someone New at St. Anne's 


by Beverly Eckhardt 
| Introducing the Reverend Laurie Ann Rofinot 


Since July 5, there have been two significant 
additions to the St. Anne’s parish family and the com- 
munity at large. The first to arrive was the Reverend 
Laurie Ann Rofinot, newly chosen Assistant Rector, who 
assumed her duties just in time to greet the arrival of 
the Reverend Mark and Sue Hollingsworth’s first child, 
daughter Sophie. 

At the beginning of March an interview commit- 
tee of five parishioners and the Rector began reading 
resumes and sermons and meeting with candidates to 
select the best person to fulfill the requirements of the 
Assistant’s position as defined by the Vestry. Of 
particular interest to the Committee was experience with 
programs for young people, because an important aspect 
l of the Assistant’s work is support for the lay leadership 
of the Sunday School and youth groups. Laurie’s 
spiritual dedication, background, and personality im- 
pressed the committee as being well suited to the needs 
of the church. On Sunday, June 10, the selection was 
announced at morning services. 

Laurie comes from the Midwest. She was born 
in Wyoming and lived in Wisconsin and Iowa before 
entering the University of Minnesota in Minneapolis. 
| She received a Bachelor of Arts degree in Psychology at 
| the University of Minnesota in 1979. In 1980 (the year 
she was married) she began the postulancy process in the 
| Diocese of Minnesota. Postulancy is the first phase of 
| commitment for Episcopalians considering the priesthood 
|as a goal. Laurie’s realization of a call to the priesthood 
| developed from her involvement as a lay chaplain at the 
| University and as a youth director in parishes in Minne- 
| sota. She selected the Episcopal Divinity School in 
Cambridge for training, entering in 1982. 

Although Laurie and her husband Pat enjoyed 
Minneapolis, a move to the greater Boston area was 
| advantageous. Pat, a musician, recognized the many 
| opportunities here. He now is giving private piano 
lessons and is organist and choir director at St. James 
| Church near Porter Square in Cambridge. 
Laurie received her Master of Divinity degree 
from Episcopal Divinity School in 1986. Asa priest she 
has been associated with St. James Church and with the 
| Church of Our Saviour in Brookline. At St. Anne’s she 
| looks forward not only to youth work, but also to 
| pastoral care and to all the other aspects of a priest’s 
| role in the parish and in the community. 


NEEDED: A RIDE 


Every day at 8:00 a.m. a ride is needed 
from Weston Road to Lexington St. in 
Woburn (near Countryside in Lexington). 


Call after 5:00 p.m. 617-933-4365 


St. Anne's to Sponsor Events 
to Aid Homeless People 


On Friday, September 18 and Saturday, Septem- 
ber 29, St. Anne’s Church in Lincoln will sponsor 
activities to raise funds for homeless people in Boston 
and to create housing for its sister parish in Pearl 
Lagoon, Nicaragua. The Friday events will feature an 
evening dinner, dance, and auction at Bemis Hall. On 
Saturday the action will move to the grounds of St. 
Anne’s on Concord Road for an all-day family affair 
with great food, sales of craft items, games, and music. 

There’s no place like home - but for many 
people there is no place to call home. St. Anne’s 
Outreach Commission had been working for a number of 
years to support the programs for the homeless at the 
Pine Street Inn and at Rosie’s Place in Boston. Last fall 
St. Anne’s had an extremely successful one-day fair to 
raise money for renovations at Pine Street Inn. This 
year it was decided to double the fun and try to double 
(at least) the donations, thus contributions could be made 
to additional programs. 

Readers of The Lincoln Review are invited to 
mark the dates and to keep watch for local announce- 
ments regarding the starting time of each day’s events. 
Information will be available at the parish office, 
259-8834. 
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Get Ready for Fall 

Rakes and Leaf Bags 
Start Thinking about 
Goblins and Witches 


West Concord 5 & 10 


of course 


Housewares & Hardware 
School & Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys & Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 


106 Commonwealth Avenue 
West Concord 
369-9011 
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Biggest 


Investment. 


Fully Insured 
Residential 
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Custom Interiors 


Box 543 Lincoln 
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Book Marks 


BOOK MARKS 
What's Lincoln Reading????? 


ADULTS 


THE JOY LUCK CLUB by Amy Tan, Putnam. 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF TIME by Stephen W. Hawking, Bantam Books. 
LIFE AND DEATH IN SHANGHAI by Nien Cheng, Grove Press. 
SEPTEMBER by Rosamunde Pilcher, St. Martin's. 

THE BURDEN OF PROOF by Scott Turow, Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
WHAT I SAW AT THE REVOLUTION by Peggy Noonan, Random House. 
INS OF THE DAY by Kazuo Ishiguro, Random House. 

FAMILY PICTURES by Sue Miller, Harper & Row. 

LIAR'S POKER by Michael M. Lewis, Norton. 

SKINNY LEGS AND ALL by Tom Robbins, Bantam Books. 

BARBARIAN AT THE GATE by Bryan Burrough and John Helyar, 
HarperCollins. 

AT WORK by George F. Will, Macmillan. 

OYOTE WAITS by Tony Hillerman, HarperCollins. 

HE MUSIC ROOM by Dennis McFarland, Houghton Mifflin. 

IS FOR GUMSHOE by Sue Grafton, H. Holt. 

ULLIVAN'S STRING by Lawrence Sanders, G. P. Putnam's. 

HE GOLDEN ORANGE by Juston Wambaugh, Morrow. 

INCONVENIENT WOMAN by Dominick Dunne, Crown. 

RAGON by Clive Cussler, Simon Schuster. 


YOUNG ADULTS AND CHILDREN 
Toddlers 


TUB PEOPLE by Pam Conrad, Harper. 

HE GREAT WHITE MAN-EATING SHARK by Margaret Mahy, Dial. 
ARO'S BEAUTIFUL DAUGHTERS by John Steptoe, Lothrop. 
LON PO PO by Ed Young, Philome. 


Young Readers 


AND PA DRACULA by Ann Martin, Holiday. 
LF CHILD by Dennis Nolan, Macmillan. 
BIRDY AND THE GHOSTIES by Jill Paton Walsh, Farrar. 


Middle Readers 


HE CHESSMEN OF DOOM by John Bellairs, Dial. 

NUMBER THE STARS by Lois Lowry, Houghton-Mifflin. 

THE BLOOD AND THUNDER ADVENTURE OF HURRICANE PEAK 

by Margaret Mahy, McEherry. 

THE SECRET OF THE INDIAN by Lynne Reid Banks, Doubleday. 


Older Readers 
WHO WILL SPEAK FOR THE LAMB? by Mildred Ames, Harper. 


BROCK COLE by Celine, Farrar. 
STRANGE ATTRACTORS by William Sleator, Dutton. 


SHABANU by Suzanne Staples, Knopf. 


(This material was gathered by the Lincoln Library staff.) 


The Bemis Lecture Committee 
and 
The Lincoln Garden Club 
present 


Roger B. Swain 
a talk on 
Fruit Trees for Your Backyard 
Science Editor, Horticulture magazine 
on 
Friday, October 12, at 8:15 
Brooks Auditorium 


the Science Editor of 
is at once a biologist, a 
gardener, and a storyteller. Born and raised in 
Boston, he attended Harvard College, and 
subsequently earned his doctorate studying the 
natural history of tropical ants. Rather than 
continue as an academic, he set out in search of 
larger audiences, and began writing monthly essays 
for Horticulture magazine, first under the heading 
"Science and the Gardener," and more recently "20 
Columbus St.” The publication of two volumes of his 


writings -- Earthly Pleasures: Tales from a 


Biologist's Garden (1981) and Field Days: Journal of 
an Itinerant Biologist (1983) -- has established Mr. 


Swain as one of our leading science essayists. Last 
year (1989) brought yet a third book, The Practical 
Gardener: A Guide to Breaking New Ground (Little, 
Brown). 

Viewers of public television's "The Victory 
Garden" will recognize Mr. Swain by his red 
suspenders, and his weekly appearances as host of 
the show's suburban garden. Among his earlier 
achievements Mr. Swain is proudest to have been 
founder of the Society for Expeditionary Biology, 
and twice Hillsborough County (New Hampshire) 
Champion Vegetable Exhibitor. He is married and has 
three sons. 

When not lecturing or writing articles for an 
assortment of national publications. Mr. Swain can 
be found in the garden, either at his home outside 


Roger B. Swain, 
Horticulture magazine, 


Boston, or on his farm in Southern New Hampshire. 
He continues to experiment with fruits and 
vegetables, raises honeybees, and makes his own 


maple syrup. 


AWFULLY SHORT FOR THE FOURTH GRADE by Elvira Woodruff, Holiday. 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 


Available at the Town 
Library 


Taped by Bob Stecher 
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TRAVEL 


WINTER WEEKEND BARGAINS 


ENGLAND MANOR HOUSE WEEKEND - $799.00 plus departure tax. Enjoy London, 
Windsor, Oxford, Cotswolds and Stratford upon Avon. Price includes round 
trip air from Boston, breakfast and dinner daily, hotels, all transfers 
and plenty of time for shopping. 


SHOP IRELAND WEEKEND - $599-694.00 plus departure tax. Arrival in Shannon 
with dinner at Bunratty Castle, off to Limerick for shopping at the 
Blarney Wollen Mills, Waterford and Aran handknit sweaters and tweeds. 
Visit Killarney and Adare as well. Price includes round trip air from 
Boston, breakfast and dinner daily, hotels, and all transfers. 


SHOP SCOTLAND WEEKEND - $799.00 plus departure tax. Arrival in Edinburgh 
with a traditional Scottish dinner that evening. A morning visit to the 
James Pringle Woollen Mill, Kinloch Anderson and Edinburgh crystal. An 
afternoon visit to one of Scotland's famous whiskey distilleries, Loch 
Lomond, The Trossachs and St. Andrews complete your weekend. Price 
includes round trip air from Boston, deluxe hotels, breakfast and dinner 
daily, and all transfers. 


Have time for a longer stay? Spend seven nights in Ireland and England 
or...Scotland and England for only $1199.00. 


For further information, stop by or call.... 


The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln, MA 01773 
617-259-8168 
Cynthia Hill, President 
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ELECTED BY LINCOLN VOTERS 
MODERATOR 


Finance Committee 
Minuteman School Committee 
(one member ) 
Personnel Board 
Scholarship Committee (one member) 


ASSESSORS 
BOARD OF HEALTH 
CEMETERY COMMISSIONERS 
COLLECTOR OF TAXES 
COMMISSIONERS OF TRUST FUNDS 
DECORDOVA DIRECTORS (4 DIRECTORS) 
HOUSING COMMITTEE 
LIBRARY TRUSTEES 
(one member appointed by Select- 
men,one by School Committee) 
LINCOLN SCHOOL COMMITTEE 
Scholarship Committee (one member) 
MEASURER OF WOOD AND BARK 
(honorary-elected at Town Meeting) 
PLANMING BOARD 
Long Range Planning Committee 
Roadside Path Committee 
RECREATION COMMITTEE 
Tennis Committee 
Lincoln Day Camp Committee 
Pool Committee 
REGIONAL HIGH SCHOOL COMMITTEE 
SELECTMEN 
TOWN CLERK 
TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 2 
TREASURER 
TRUSTEES-Bemis Fund 
WATER COMMISSIONERS 
WATER MANAGEMENT 


Key 


ELECTED POSITIONS SHOWN IN CAPITALS 
Appointed positions shown in lower 

case, and are appointed by the board 
or committee in CAPITALS next above. 


* indicates salaried positions 


1 some members appointed by Selectmen 
2 appointed by various Boards 


(note: although the editors have made 
every effort to make this chart complete 
and accurate, change is constant.) 


(This material was gathered by Nancy Zuelke and Betty Smith) 


SELECTMEN 


Aquifer Protection Study Committee 2 

Assistant Executive Secretary 

Bemis Hall Advisory Committee 
(temporary ) 

Bethany Committee 
(temporary) 

Board of Appeals 

Building Inspector 

Celebrations Committee 


* Clerk of Selectmen 


Chief of Police 

Codman Property Committee 

Communications Officers 

Constables 

Conservation Commission 

Council on Aging 

DeCordova Museum (one member) 

Deputy Chief of Police 

Director of Civil Defense 

Director of Public Works 

Dog Officer 

Executive Secretary 

Fire Chief 

Forest Warden 

Hazardous Waste Coordinator 

Historic District Commission 

Land Bank Study Committee 
(temporary) 

Lincoln Arts Council 

Lincoln Historical Committee 2 

Matadepera Steering Committee 

Minuteman Home Care 

Minuteman National Park 2 

Pierce Property Commission 

Plumbing Inspector 

Public Safety Board 

Public Safety Study Committee 

Registar of Voters 

Rep. to Hanscom Area Trans. Study 

Rep. to MBTA Advisory Board 

Rep. to Metropolitan Area Plan. Council 

Rep. to Hanscom Field Adv. Commission 

Rep. to Middlesex Coutry Advisory 

Board 

Rep. to Northeast Solid Waste Committee 

Rep. to Walden Pond Board of Directors 

Recycling Committee 

Route 128 Area Committee 

Sealer of Weights and Measures 

Scholarship Committee (one member) 2 

Special Police and Regular Police 

Town Accountant 

Town Counsel 

Town Engineer 

Town Historian 

Traffic Management 2 

Tree Warden 

Veterans' Agent 

Water Management 

Wiring Inspector 
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2nd Annual Walden 1120 Open House Concert 


Hosted by Walden 1120 AM Radio's Dick Pleasants and Kate Borger 


sunday, September 23rd from 12-6 p.m. 


Rain or shine at Walden 1120, Damonmill Square, Rte. 62, Concord, 
MA. For directions or more information, tune in to Walden 1120. 


Middlesex | : 
Savings Bank « SOMERVELZ WVeryfine ies 
seb BASF 


LUMBER 
Plenty of parking “ Refreshments - ~ Kids welcome. < Alcohol not welcome 


lm DONELAN'S 


| WHERE YOU SAVE MONEY|: 


| We Can Fill Your Lunch Box 


Lincoln Statlon Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Sat. 8 am - 7 am 
| Sun 12 - 6 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton & Gardner 


6 rv ABIGAIL’S 
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. Ht pag J} Quality Consignment Clothing 


SDoALL Open Tues. - Sat. 10:00 am to 5:00 pm 
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FALL FASHIONS ARRIVING DAILY 


Recycle your designer apparel 
Call for an appointment 
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Poems 


"The Cats Woeful Tale" 
by Richard L. Grenier 


There once was a kitten who played 
In the Florida county of Dade. 
She'd prowl all night long 

With a yowl for a song 

And that's how she ended up spayed. 
She did! 

And that's how she ended up spayed. 


Her owner, Mc Tavish O'Brien 

Was born ‘neath the stars of Orion, 

the reason he gave for the cats misbehave 
‘twas the nature of all beasts feline. 

It was! 

The nature of all beast feline. 


However, the neighbors at last 

Said he'd better do something and fast. 
For the lack of their sleep 

The damn little creep 

Might be gaffed and hung from the mast 
they said, 

He'd be gaffed and hung from the mast. 


It was off to the vet that she went, 
No more by the Toms to be rent. 

Now the neighbors at rest 

Know it's all for the best, 

Find the quiet and peace heaven sent. 
They do. 

Find the quiet and peace heaven sent. 


So remember this cats woeful tale 

And take notice when troubles prevail, 
If you suffer in quiet 

the neighbors will buy it 

and you won't end up going to jail 
It's true! 

You won't end up going to jail. 


copyright 1990 Richard L. Grenier 


Dreams Within Dreams 
by Delight McColl 


In the shadows of the night, 
whiskered elves and goblins fight -- 
there is neither wrong nor right, 
only wild exchange of might. 


In the meadows fresh with hay, 
flower-faeries dance all day, 
celebrating their display 

of short-lived grace and grand array. 


We human people wonder why 

we cannot see the faeries fly, 

or wake and witness fighting elves. 
Is not the problem in ourselves? 


copyright 1990 Delight McColl 
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Old Concord Road $289, OOO Sandy Pond Road $995, 0 


gage gee 


Bedford Lane $485, 000 Lincoln Road $290, 00 


LAND 


Best Value in today’s market - builders’ need to sell land 
has created dramatic savings! 


SUDBURY 


Superbly renovated victorian, completely updated with four bedrooms, 2 1/2 
baths, gourmet kitchen, high ceilings, central a/c & more! Just $353, 000. 
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lour Fourth Decade Offering Real Estate Expertise 


(617) 259-9220 


HEARD IT’S A TOUGH REAL ESTATE MARKET? 


Well, itis, but there are still many buyers who 
need to buy, and many sellers who need to sell, and 
we are calling upon our 305 years of experience in the 
Lincoln real estate market to bring together those 
buyers and sellers. 


If you need to sell in this challenging market, or are 
looking upon the current economic conditions as a won- 
derful opportunity to buy, you should call the 
Tetreault Pros. 


A.H. Tetreault, Inc. , the Lincoln real estate office 
longest under the same successful management, offers 
you the benefit of years of expertise in the marketing 
of homes and the development of conservation trusts 


_ and building lots. 


Were proud of our Realtor Associates - they combine 
professionalism and compassion to make any transaction 
productive and pleasant. Many of our kealtor Associ- 
ates have been working as real estate professionals 


_ within this office for more than 10 years. 


Longevity, tenacity, professionalism - isn’t 
that the type of real estate professional you 
really want working for you? 


Interior Design Center 
Home & Office Consultations 


Fabrics 


Wallpaper 
Paint & Stain 
Window Treatments 


yoga 


CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


Carpet 
Upholstering 


inside-outside, inc. Moai A peti! 
Mall at Lincoln Station. Lincoin Rd., Lincoln, MA (617) 259-0310 ogay i>, Go PLOCES 370 ecoming aware 
of your body through movement, 


concentration and breathing. 


Fall Schedule, starting September 10 
Monday Evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 
11:30 - Chair Exercises 


—— 


At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


For information, Ruth Williams at 259-8211 


GREAT FALL 


elf. you're not becoming to you;2 
paeeYOu ought to be coming to us. .% 


You will look better when vour hair looks bet- 
ter. Capelli can make a more becoming you 
with the right cut, color, and stvle. Capeili— 
a full service salon including skin care and 
manicure. You really ought to be coming to us. 


“Something “Special 


THE MALL AT LINGCOW! STATION 
LINICOLN COAD - LINICOLNI - MA 


GIT- 259 -OS4++ 


Mali at Lincoln Station, Lincoln, Mass. 
259-0500 


| 
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Musings on Mite-Y Problems 


by Beverly Eckhardt 


Last Friday it occurred to me that it was time to 
change little Fluffy’s bedding. Fluffy is a teddy-bear 
hamster that arrived unexpectedly at our house in a 
shoe box from Waterville, Maine a year ago last May. 
He was about to be abandoned to the cleaning persons 
at the dormitory when my daughter took pity and 
packed him for home. Since then he has been leading 
a peaceful and celibate life in the container that once 
housed Marvie the guinea pig. 

Friday’s change of plane shavings was a pretty 
routine business. Hamsters, unlike their larger relatives, 
are easy to maintain. Native to a desert climate, they 
conserve fluids and eat just enough to maintain their 
weight. We dump out the old shavings, wash the 
enclosure, replace the paper underliner and pour in the 
new chips. During the process we move Fluffy to a 
wastebasket with some chips and chow. We learned 
early on to put Fluff into a tall wastebasket. He’s only 
a little guy, but he’s strong, and he can climb. And 
when he climbs, it’s over and out. His first day here 
he "over-and-outed" from his cage and headed for parts 
unknown. “Look in the corners!", my daughter advised, 
"They always go for the corners." And after a brief 
search we found Fluffy in the living room in the corner 
by the end table. He has had a couple of other outings 
- one last February that lasted for almost a week and 
ended when my husband heard a rustle in the corner 
near his workbench in the basement. Fluffy had pushed 
up the weighted down screen cover on his cage and 
managed to get down two flights of stairs, to vacation 
incognito while we searched and researched every corner 
in the place day, after day, after day. 

This Friday we were aghast to see a Fluffy 
without fluff. In the course of just a few days he had 
lost almost all of his lovely amber fur. His eyes were 
puffy, and he looked more like an embryo sea lion than 
a small rodent. We hadn’t observed the onset of his 
distress because his schedule never has coincided with 
ours. Hamsters sleep all day and get out there doing at 
3 a.m. Their cycle traces to the desert environment 
when the days are burning hot and they lie protected in 
their sandy burrows. In the cool night they emerge and 
forage for food. We were in the habit of giving Fluffy 
new chow and water during the day without disturbing 
his rest (meaning we didn’t see him much from bed 
change to bed change). So here was our little Fluffy 
with a mysterious affliction, and not a clue as to how it 
had developed. 

We called our veterinarian who has been treating 
Eckhardt dogs for over twenty years. The staff person 


copyright 1990 Beverly Eckhardt 


referred us to another clinic that treats small animals. 
Unfortunately for Fluffy, the clinic observes Saturday 
Sabbath, so our appointment was made for two days 
hence. On Sunday we found the clinic, conveniently 
located by a new Bread and Circus grocery. The 
waiting room was equipped with a VCR and tapes with 
advice for pet owners, such as the menace of fleas and 
how to maintain canine dental hygiene. We looked for, 
but did not find any tape on mystery illnesses of 
hamsters, but we hoped the answer to Fluffy’s problem 
would be given to us live. In due time Fluffy was 
ushered into the examining room. He was looking worse 
than on Friday - less fur and couple of abrasions on has 
back and chest. The veterinarian took only a cursory 
glance and said it was either contact dermatitis or 
parasites and he could check the latter. He brushed 
Fluffy with what looked like a razor blade and disap- 
peared into another room. In a few minutes he called 
me in for a look at the slide in his microscope. Sarcop- 
tic mites! Mites are arthropods, close relatives of ticks 
and fleas, but so tiny they are invisible except under 
magnification. The veterinarian said they are species 
specific and that current theory says they are probably 
always with their host and don’t cause trouble until some 
circumstance triggers a vast reproductive cycle. Fluffy’s 
symptoms were probably an allergic response to the 
attack. Without intervention he would most probably 
die. With a small amount of flea powder given over a 
period of six weeks he would be on his road to recov- 
ery. 

Fluffy is in his cage, a heating pad on the north 
surface substituting for a thick coat of fur. His eyes are 
opening a bit, so we’re hopeful for a rapid return to 
normal. Through the ordeal we’ve learned some inter- 
esting natural history (besides eating some great whole 
wheat scones from B&C!!). ® 


Subscription rate for six issues: $6.00 for Lincoln 


Nari $7.00 out of town 
am 


Address 


Town State Zip 


Send with check to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, 
c/o Subscription Mgr., P. O. Box 245, 
Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773 
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MISS HEFFERMAN CLEANERS 


17 PELHAM ST. 
NEWTON CENTRE 


527-0469 


162 LINCOLN RD. 
LINCOLN 


259-8225 


156 NEEDHAM ST. 
NEWTON HIGHLANDS 


969-9882 


ON PREMISE 
EXECUTIVE 


SHIRT SERVICE 


ON PREMISE 
EXPERT 
TAILORING & ALTERATIONS 


ON PREMISE 
PROFESSIONAL 


SHOE REPAIR 


® EVERYTHING DONE ON THE PREMISES @ 


(In Newton Store) 


® OUR OWN SHIRT SERVICE 


TABLECLOTHS @® WEDDING GOWNS @ DOWN GOODS CLEANED 
@ SUEDES AND LEATHERS ® COMPLETE STORAGE ® DRAPERIES 


@ EXPERT ALTERATIONS 


Over 40 Yearw of Quality Sewice 
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Dedicated to the Past, Present, and Future 


by Betty Smith 


Two sculptors at work...cement being 
used...teachers smiling...teachers 
frowning...children talking to the 
sculptors...children staring...children 
pondering... 


What is this all about? A visit to the 
courtyard behind Brooks School where a 
sculpture is being made and what a surprise! 
I expected to see some metal blowing in the 
wind. But with pliers in hand Trish Adams 
and Rick Lee, Lincoln artists, are attaching 
concrete tiles to a skelton of welded steel. 
The sculpture has a graceful curve to give a 
feel of flowing water. One part of the 
sculpture project is completed. 

There is so much to this public sculpture 
project. Trish and Rick agreed to "supervise 
and advise students about technique and 
design” of a sculpture for Brooks. Trish 
Adams is a ceramicist. After receiving a 
Bachelor of Music degree from the New England 
Conservatory and spending a year with Vista, 
Trish started her art training at the The 
School of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
Currently she is on the faculty of the Boston 
Museum School teaching ceramic sculpture and 
for the past eleven years she has been 
teaching at Radcliff studio. Around New 
England she has taught and led workshops and 
had many shows including Clark Gallery. She 
has a studio at her home where she teaches 
ceramics. Rick received his bachelor's 
degree in art from the University of 
Wisconsin and his master's degree in design 
from Goddard College. The art mediums he has 
worked in since 1987 are photography and 
acrylic painting with his primary concerns 
being motion and dimensional relationships. 
However, Rick has an expertise in working 
with and the teaching of materials - plaster 
casting, plastic, resins. He also enjoys 
collage construction, steel fabrication, and 
wood carving. He has been in group and 
one-man shows primarily in the Boston area. 

These two worked together on this public 
sculpture program which ended up being a 
united project for the whole Brooks School. 
Significantly the sculpture is peacefully 
sitting behind the school and not out front 
being shown off. When the anger and 
frustrations of the 1990-91 school year are 
well forgotten, this sculpture will stand 
tall. It is actually two sculptures composed 
of tiles made by every Brooks student, the 
janitors, the teachers, some parents, some 
school committee members, a member of the DPW 
and more. On the tiles are peace symbols, 
hands, and yes, a tree in memory of Mr. 
Callahan, flowers, and simple and intricate 
designs. You will have to go and see it to 
get the feel and understand.. . 

A little history. In the Fall of 1989 
teachers Benes, Potter and Talbot applied to 


Due to an error in the last issue, 
this article is being reprinted. 


the Lincoln School Foundaton for money in 
order to join with DeCordova Musum and 
provide a Public Sculpture Program for the 
students of Brooks School. The program was 
to have an interdepartmental approach so that 
students could understand the connection 
between history, literature, and art. Not 
only were the students to make a sculpture 
but they were to visit public sculptures in 
the area. One of the first steps, after 
project approval, was a trip to Boston and 
Cambridge. They went to the Public Garden 
and the Common, M.I.T. and three Red Line 
stations. They saw George Washington on 
horseback and Make Way for Ducklings in the 
Public Garden; the Calder and the Henry 
Moore at M.I.T. At Porter Station stands 
the Gift of the Wind and the Glove Cycle, 
and in Alewife Station they saw the bronze 
floor tiles and the Alewife Cows. The 
students also visited DeCordova's thirty-five 
acre Sculpture Park. These visits were part 
one of the project, students viewing 
contemporary and historical public sculpture 
preparatory to undertaking a public sculpture 
of their own. 

Incidentally DeCordova Museum undertook 
the same project with a school in Reading, 
Hudson, and Maynard. Students in each school 
made a sculpture under the watchful eye of an 
artist(s) who helped with construction, 
technique, design elements, and subject, just 
as in Lincoln. 

The sculpture at Brooks is near completion 
with Rick and Trish devoting many unpaid 
hours to complete the task. The hope was 
that students would have the time to 
participate to completion but the end of 
school became hectic. One sculpture is 
complete and tiles are being added row by row 
to the skeleton of the other. On June 7 the 
sculpture was dedicated and thanks was given 
to those who made it possible: Lincoln 
School Foundation, DeCordova Museum, Lincoln 
D.P.W., Adam and Wolff, Architects, Leo P. 
Chase, David McCormick, Linestar/San-Vel, 
Concord Lumber, and as the program said "And 
the many other community supporters of the 
project." A time capsule was made to be 
placed appropriately and there was a 
dedication speech by student Willie Winston. 

"The sculpture is a symbol of unity in the 
school. I really don't believe there will 
really be peace in the world in my lifetime 
but this sculpture shows hope. The theme of 
the sculpture is peace and each tile 
expresses a different view of peace. The 
only way we can have peace is by uniting and 
this sculpture has done that for our school. 
We wll be able to come back and look at this 
sculpture and remember our years at Brooks. 
I'm glad I had a chance to help build a real 
public sculpture. I hope you all will 
remember the theme of the sculpture and try 
to make things better in your environment as 
I will. Thank you." 


So let's have the year 1990 remembered as the 
year of unity which values diversity. 
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Ogilvie's 


It's not just our quality products, 
it's our commitment to the community 
and our "May we help you" greeting 
that makes our customers’ feel they 
have found the RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - 
sump pumps and lanterns - garden supplies - chain saws to fertilizers 
- bird food - hay and grain - sand and salt - hand and power tools - 
electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from nails to solia brass 
decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from California 
products. 

Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliveries Call 894-1265 


Ogi Wiese ee Oe a ae eee 120 
M-F 7:30-5:00 . B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
SERVIOTIAR Home center, we can help sat 7:30-4:00 Warren Ave. Weston 


KNIGH> 
WiRsERY, inS 


GARDEN CENTER ” 


PINE BARK MULCH 
Grass Seed - Fertilizer - Lime 


- EVERGREENS - 


° Hemlock FLOWERING 

e Yow Hardy Mums EVERGREENS 

© Juniper 

© White Pine Large Selection of = Raotedandrer 
Fall Bulbs © Andromeda 


Rt. 117, Weston/Lincoln Line 259-8884 


Mon.-Sat. 8-6, Sundays 9-5 
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Mainely Seals, Part Il 
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by Leslie Cowperthwaite 


Two sleek and spotted bodies -- one tiny and one 
large -- glide gracefully through the shallows of the 
still lagoon. Landing softly at the edge of the steep 
granite ledge, the smaller one struggles up the 
slippery seaweed. Gently, Right Angle nuzzles her 
newborn, assisting its progress. 


Suddenly, the day's stillness is punctured with the 
smacking sound of seal bodies cascading down the 
barnacle-studded rocks. Fright ripples through the 
colony as each seal dashes for the safety of open 
water. Salty foam rises from the chaos of mothers 
searching desperately for their now-missing pups. 


Yanked out of her reverie, Right Angle cranes her 
neck up high, quickly searching for impending 
danger. Her eyes widen in terror as she focuses on 
the threat, nearly one mile away. 
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Swinging her head around, she clamps her mouth 
over her newborn's neck and drags it into the water. 
Astonished, the frightened pup gurgles its protest 
while its mother dives to safety. As Right Angle 
submerges with the tiny body in tow, small air 
bubbles rise slowly to the surface. 


Perched in my driftwood blind, I jerk back my 
head from my spotting scope. Confused and anxious, I 
scan the scene before me. In all the years of our long- 
term, intensive studies on seals, never have I witnessed 
the animals flee like this. Nor have I ever seen a mother 
physically grab her pup, much less pull it, breathless, 
beneath the water. Usually, a female rushes into the 
water first, then turns to wait for her offspring. What 
can possibly be causing such panic in these seals? 

Except for the tumult of seals crashing into the 
water, I can see nothing close by that threatens these 
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animals. Then, I, too, lift my eyes to the horizon and 
notice three silent kayakers coming around the cliff 
head, nearly one mile off. Surely these boaters are too 
far away to be the cause of such panic. 

But no, the seals' attentions are definitely focused 
in that direction. Stunned, I suddenly realize that the 
mere presence of these distant kayaks is sending the 
seals into frenzied commotion. My mind flashes on 
Right Angle and her pup, dreading how long it will be 
until her newborn gets to nurse, how long the skinny pup 
will have to brave the frigid waters without the warming 
nourishment of its mother's rich milk. 


The Death of a Pup 


So began a series of severe disruptions in the daily 
lives of the harbor seals at our study site off Mount Desert 
Island, Maine. For the first time since I started 
observing this colony, I repeatedly witnessed small boats 
causing these shy animals to completely desert the study 
area for the rest of the day, and failing to rehaul onto the 
ledges before dark. , 

My concern mounted as the isolated incident of the 
first day turned into repeat performances throughout the 
field season. I knew that whenever the seals were 
frightened into the water and forced to stay there, they 
were severely stressed, they had difficulty regulating 
their body temperature, and pups were unable to nurse for 
hours at a time. Furthermore, pups became separated 
from their mothers. And once lost, a pup will die if not 
reunited with its own mother, for there is no adoption in 
harbor seals. 

My worst fears about pup survival were confirmed, 
when two days after a kayak disruption, Pseudo e's 
premature pup died. Slowly nudging her motionless 
baby, I watched this gentle, caring female try to get her 
offspring to join her in the water. I could not be certain 
that the boat disruptions were the only cause of her pup's 
death. But I knew that many mothers with premature 
young successfully raise their offspring. And I was 
certain that the tenuous hold that Pseudo e's pup had on 
life was weakened by the repeated presence of 
recreational boaters. 

Not only were pup's lives at stake, and the long- 
term health of adults in jeopardy, but the quantity and 
quality of our research data plummeted. With the seals 
constantly fleeing into the water, disappearing from the 
study area, or quietly remaining submerged most of the 
time, large gaps were forming in our observations. 
Vital information about the daily lives of seals like 
Helena, Trusting, and Red Copper was lost forever. 


Kayak Conflicts 


Frustrated by my futile attempts to keep our 
ongoing study flowing smoothly and completely as 
we've always done before, I quickly realized that I must 
immediately track down the source of these boaters, 
persuade them to cease using the study area, and educate 
them about appropriate seal etiquette throughout New 
England waters. 

Finding the sources of most of these boaters was 
relatively simple, and most people are eager to cooperate. 


So far, we've successfully negotiated agreements with 
two kayak touring groups that directly affect the seals at 
our study site, the Maine Island Trail Association, and 
Coastal Kayaking Tours. Although frightening the 
seals into the water is strictly illegal under federal law, 
our goal at Maine Seal is to use reason and compassion, 
rather than muscle, to gain voluntary cooperation with 
all recreationalists, and win them as allies to our cause. 
In the short-term, this takes more time and effort, but in 
the long-run, our position is stronger. 

By and large, I've found that kayakers are 
conscientious, conservation-minded people who care 
deeply about the natural world and its inhabitants. 
However, most boaters are unaware or unsure of the 
short- and long-term detrimental effects that their 
presence has on seals. Much of this lack of awareness 
can be remedied by our immediate and ongoing 
educational efforts, of which you can play an important 
role. 


Why Seals Flee 


It is ironic that this problem with kayakers exists 
at all. One would expect seals to react more strongly to 
motor boats than to these quiet, human-powered crafts. 
However, the fear elicited by these boats is intensely 
real. Furthermore, harbor seals in Maine are not the 
only marine mammals to react dramatically to 
kayakers. Other biologists see similar behavior with 
seals and whales in Alaska, British Columbia, and 
Argentina. To quote one biologist: "marine mammals 
simply hate kayaks!". 

There are four theories as to why seals and whales 
react so strongly to kayakers. 

1) Perhaps these animals perceive kayaks as 
killer whales -- one of the worst natural enemies of most 
marine mammals. The low profile of a kayak may 
appear like the sleek back of a killer whale, and an 
upright human body may resemble the tall dorsal fin of 
an adult killer whale. 

2) Or, perhaps seals and whales have an 
evolutionary memory of times past when they were 
hunted by Eskimos and Indians in kayaks and canoes. 
The presence of these modern crafts may trigger deep 
fears of human predators. 

3) It could also be that the silent, slow approach of a 
kayak or canoe mimics the stalking behavior of a 
predator, and thus elicits fear in the seals. 

4) Or, maybe the paddling movement clearly 
suggests that there is a human in the boat, thus alarming 
the seals. For example, many people in automobiles can 
get quite close to wildlife as long as they remain in their 
car. But the moment they open the door and step out, the 
wild animal escapes into safe cover. 


Small Craft Warnings 


While kayakers cause the greatest reaction at the 
greatest distances, they are not the only boaters that 
create problems for seals. Canoes come in a strong 
second, followed by any craft that approaches too close to 
these animals. In short, motor boats and sailboats, -- 
even Tom Sawyer drifting on his raft -- will frighten 
seals when too close to these timid creatures. 
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The cumulative effect of boat disruptions on seals 
is enormous. The impact of your single disturbance 
combines with the effects of many others who came 
before, and will come after, you. 

Boat disturbances have not been a serious problem 
before now, because seal basking sites are usually 
surrounded by intertidal ledges that people with motor- 
boats and sailboats tend to avoid. But kayaks_and 
canoes can, and do, go anywhere -- even onto exposed 
ledges where seals would otherwise rest. 

To compound the problem, the sport of sea 
kayaking is surging in popularity, and the number of 
kayakers is expected to increase dramatically during 
the next several years. This will have serious 
consequences for the survival and well-being of seals if 
coastal boaters are not quickly educated about the 
importance of giving wide berth to seal pupping and 
resting ledges whenever possible. 

Seals are most severely affected when they are out 
of the water, resting on their ledges. When you come 
upon them already in the water, they are less easily 
spooked, for in this fluid medium they are agile and 
highly mobile, and can easily disappear to safety. 
Occasionally, some seals may feel comfortable enough 
to curiously approach or follow some boats, such as 
sailboats. This is especially true for young seals, and if 
they have not been badly frightened. 


Current Efforts 


We are making progress on this critical issue of 
seals and small boats, but there is much that needs to be 
done now. We must reach out to the community of 
kayakers and other small boaters -- through magazine 
articles and television -- and continue to educate people 
about appropriate ways to behave around seals to insure 
the safety of these shy creatures. 

In 1989, we began to video tape the behavior of 
harbor seals -- both their normal behavior, and the times 
when they are disturbed by boaters. By taping the effects 
of boaters on these animals, we will unmistakably depict 
this detrimental impact on harbor seals. 

And by taping events such as Trusting nuzzling 
her pup, or Macaroni's pup playing with empty mussel 
shells in a bed of seaweed, we will strongly convey the 
nurturing ties that bind a mother and her young, and 
reveal the intricate and tender repertoire of seal 
behavior. 

In these ways, we will expand the human 
constituency for appreciating and protecting seals. 


What You Can Do To Help 


You can help us reach these vital goals. You can 
protect the seals, and preserve our long-term study of 
these animals. Please help in these two crucial ways: 


* 1) Review the next section called "Boater Etiquette 
Around Seals”, and spread the word by telling your 
friends about the negative effects that small boats 
are having on seals. Feel free to photocopy this 
article, and share it with friends; and 


* 2) You can broaden our funding base by sending us 
the names of ten people you feel would be interested 
in supporting our work. 


Benefits For You 


In return for your help, you receive invaluable benefits: 


* You expand human understanding and compassion 
for seals; 

* You protect seals in their natural world and preserve 
the beauty of your coastal heritage; 

* You create more knowledgeable people who make 
better-informed choices; and 

* You experience the joy of giving a part of yourself to 
something in which you believe. 


Please join our vital commitment to wildlife -- 
your compassion makes the essential difference. 
Interested parties may reach Maine Seal at 167 
Bedford Road, Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773. 
Thank you for caring! 


Leslie Cowperthwaite is a research biologist, and 
founder and director of Maine Seal, a nonprofit 
organization that focuses on research, education, and 
conservation of harbor seals and their habitat. She is a 
Lincoln resident, since 1975. She also wrote an earlier 
article on seals in the May - June 1990 issue of the 
Lincoln Review. 12) 
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A Maine Seal 


167 Bedford Road 
Lincoln, MA 01773 


Boater Etiquette Around Seals 


r, If you approach too close to 
seals esate on a ledge, they panic and enter the safety of the water where they are more agile and 
have greater mobility. 


. Some of the most detrimental 


effects are: 


1) You may cause a mother and her pup to be separated. If they are not reunited, the pup will 
die, for there is no adoption in harbor seals. 


2) Any human disruption prolongs the period a pup must go without nourishment. Each pup 
has only three to four weeks to put on a thick layer of blubber before it is weaned by its 
mother, and must then learn to forage on its own. Nursing time during these three to four 
weeks is critical for the survival of young seals. 

3) You can cause pups to lose a whole day of nursing. A pup suckles when its mother is on 
land, not in the water. Your single disruption, or the cumulative effect of several 
disturbances by the same or different boaters, can cause seals to remain in the water all 
day long, and thus prevent opportunities for pups to nurse. 

4) Your disturbance creates stress on recently-weaned pups, causing them to use up valuable 
body resources they depend on while learning to fend for themselves. This can reduce the 
pup's chances of survival. 

Your close proximity to the seals also creates additional stress on adults and subadults, 
especially during their annual summer and fall molt, when they are undergoing major 
metabolic changes. 

6) You impair th l's normal m lism and restrict the animal's ability to repair, 
restore, and maintain their body when you scare seals from the ledges and into the water. 
This is because seals must haul-out on land so that the blood vessels in their skin and 
blubber can dilate, and their tissues can undergo moulting and general repair activities. 


Many boaters assume 
nat heya ate one of only a fe people Aacing the year to ==n Saal by boat, and that their single 
disturbance will not cause harm to these animals. Unfortunately, both assumptions are 
incorrect. 


Although you may think that you are in a relatively pristine area, and you may never see another 
person on the water while you are near the seals, the chances are great that there were others 
before you earlier that day, and that others are following on your heels. The cumulative effects of 
repeated human disruptions can cause irreparable damage to the seals -- both immediate, short- 
term damage, as well as subtle, long-term effects. Your single impact makes a difference. You are 
part of a larger, cumulative effect. 


Seals are protected by federal law. This legal coverage includes any human activity that causes 
changes in the seal's normal behavior, such as frightening the animals into the water. 


The distance at which seals react to intruding boats varies greatly and depends on many 
interrelated factors. Some of these include the type of boat, its distance, speed, and angle of 


approach, as well as the seals' overall familiarity with a particular craft, and exposure to boats in 
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general. There is also wide variation among individual seals in their responses to human 
intrusion, different populations of seals react differently to boats, and there are seasonal 
differences in the seal's responses as well. Because of this great variation, it is extremely difficult 
to establish reliable distance guidelines that accurately predict when and how seals will react to 
which type of boat. 


Anu time vou disturb seals, even unintentionally, you have a negative impact on these vulnerable 
animals. Ironically, human-powered crafts such as kayaks and canoes are the most disruptive, 
and cause the animals to flee at much greater distances, up to one mile away. Under certain 
circumstances, other kinds of boats can often get closer, but because there are so many complex 
factors involved, these instances cannot be predicted accurately. 


Seals in the water can appear inquisitive as they watch you, or follow your boat for a short 
distance. This usually happens when the animal is already in the water, where it feels relatively 
safe, and has not been frightened off its resting spot. This behavior may also occur when one or 
more seals have gotten used to the routine or sound of a specific boat. However, seals may actually 
be more tolerant of humans than curious about them, watching for when it's safe to rehaul onto 
the land. Also, even if one, or several, seals in a colony are inquisitive about a boat, others in the 
same seal population may have panicked and left the area. In general, it's important to do your 
best to not alter the seal's normal behavior -- and if you do, to leave the area promptly. 


To minimize your impact on seals, here are some general guidelines you can follows. 


1) Give the widest berth possible to seals that are hauled out on ledges. This is especially 
important if you are in a kayak, canoe, or sailboat. 


2) Back off from the animals if you see them stretch their necks or chests higher into the air, or 
start to move towards the water, for they are a split second away from entering the water. 


3) Turn around and leave the area immediately if the seals enter the water, for your continued 
presence prolongs the stressful period. 


If there i cat alternat ) ora gh l 


1) Hug the shoreline that is farthest away from their ledges -- in this way, you will visually 
blend into the far shore, and appear less threatening to the animals. 

2) Go parallel to the ledges as you pass by, rather than perpendicular to them. 

3) Maintain a constant rpm and pace. 

4) Hold as steady a course as possible. 


Other ways to help seals: 


1) Be respectful of the needs of these marine mammals. 
2) Change your own behavior around seals by following the above guidelines and being aware 


of what does and doesn't work for these animals. 

3) Restrain your own impulse to get closer. Your best and most rewarding looks at seals will be 
from land, using binoculars or a spotting scope, where you can watch their natural, 
undisturbed behavior for as long as you choose. 

4) Tell your friends, sea kayakers, other small boaters, and leaders of boat tours about the 
negative effects boaters can have on seals. Feel free to photocopy this information and 
share with others. 


5) Send us the names of ten people you feel would be interested in supporting our work. This 


will help broaden our funding base and enhance our education and conservation efforts. 


You truly make a difference in the welfare and survival of these marine mammals when you alter 
your own behavior and follow the above guidelines. Thank you! 


Maine Seal, 167 Bedford Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
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Selectmen Notes 


The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers 

the materiai that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday 
night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town 
Offices building and are open to the public. Although a lot 
of it is routine, we offer an overview. 


During the period covered (4/90 - 6/90) 
the following items, inter alia, were 
discussed by the Lincoln Selectmen: 


LAND & AGRICULTURE 
* Support for Planning Board in face of 
Adler suit 
* Proposed use of conservation land for 
soccer practice rejected 
* Mosquito spraying 
FINANCIAL 
* Proposed use of Lincoln Foundation 
funds for Lincoln Woods maintenance 
* Cable Television bond reduced from 
$250k to 50k 
REGIONAL & STATE 
* Proposed Advisory Committee to the 
Cambridge Watershed Protection 
Committee 
* Proposed subdivision of MAPC 
* Walden Woods development plans 
reviewed : 
* Lincoln-Concord rubbish swap 
LIBRARY, SCHOOLS & RECREATION 
* Planned improvements to Brooks Field 
baseball fields reviewed 
TRAFFIC & RAIL 
* Route 2 highway sign placement 
* Lincoln Rd./117 intersection 
improvements 
* Improvements to Hanscom field 


Selectmen: 


Harriet Todd 
Katherine McHugh 
Warren Flint, Jr. 


OTHER 
* Town-wide conference plans made 
* Office paper recycling at transfer 
station begun 
CONTRACTS - during the period, the Selectmen 
entered into contracts on behalf of the Town 
with: 
* Tracey's re use of adjoining town land 
in exchange for towing services 
* Russ Dixon for plumbing 


SOLID WASTE 
PEOPLE 


* Committee Appointments & Reappointments: 
- Historical Comm: M. Spindler, A. 
Congdon, K. Hurd, 
- Celebrations: J. Mudge 
- DeCordova Trustees: L. 
- COA: S. Drew, B. Cone, S. Chandler 
- MAPC - W. Constable 
* Special Mention: 
- James Arena, Allen Bowles, Frank 
Emmons, David Davis, Alyson Katz- 
Man, Ernest Johnson & other town 
employees reappointed 


Dewey 


FIXTURES 


* Lincoln Rd - Trapelo Rd. fountain/ 
flower pot repaired after auto 
damage 


* "No Parking" signs at commuter lot 
entrance 


(material gathered by Joe Lufkin) 


HARVEST DAYS 


Saturday, October 6 
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10:00 am-4:00 pm 


Monday, Oct. 8 
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Our Paperwhite Narcissus Gift 
Set now comes with a new 
generously-sized blue and white 
porcelain bowl. 


Say ‘‘thank you’’ or simply ‘‘I’m 
thinking of you’’ with our own 
set of select bulbs, bowl, and 
growing soil all tucked in an 
attractive gift box. Only $14.95. 


Add $3.00 each set for shipping 
anywhere in the continental 
USA. Mass. sales tax 5%. 
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Our new, beautifully-detailed 
porcelain bowl is also available 
separately. Large 7” diameter. 
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Dear Readers, 


This issue is packed with good reading. Usually for each issue about sixty-five 
percent of material expected gets turned in but this time it is closer to 
ninety-five percent. Palmer has had to scurry to bring in more ads. 


What do we recommend? Actually, all of it. Read Judith Pierce Rosenberg's article 
on child care and give to a friend. She has spent many hours and visited many 
centers. Thank you, Judith. In Fall 1991, there will be a town-wide conference. 
Paul Marsh writes about past conferences and their impact on decisions the town 
has made. 


Volunteerism is alive and well in Lincoln and we have a small section on it. If 
you are part of an organization, let us know what the opportunities are. No 
solicitation of money - only labor! 


Last Fall we mailed a Business Directory to the Town. The response was positive 
and people have asked to be listed in the next one. There are no plans to do 
another for a few years but we are glad you have found it useful. 


As the Holidays grow closer, we hope that you will enjoy the season. 


fab Carol 
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Child Care 


By Judith Pierce Rosenberg 


A new mother approaching the end of her 
maternity leave; a father with a new job closer to 
home; a mother at home with a three-year-old who 
needs a few hours of relief - what are their child 
care options in Lincoln? 

Families with young children have _ three 
options in general: in-home help, family day care 
and a preschool/day care center. 

Alison Atkins, Early Childhood Coordinator for 
the Lincoln public schools, said that parents thinking 
about hiring someone to come into their home full 
time should consider how involved they want to be 
with their children and with child raising and look at 
the individual and the situation they are setting up. 

An au pair is a young woman or man from 
another part of the United States or another country 
who does child care and light housework in exchange 
for room and board and spending money. European 
au pairs come for the experience of living in the 
United States and to improve their English. As with 
'a foreign student exchange program, the au pair is 
‘considered part of the family. 

While an au pair may not have child care 
|training or experience, a nanny does. Nannies may 
live in or out and command higher wages. 

"I think it really behooves anyone hiring an au 
pair to spend some time with them and have really 
'very set expectations of what you would like them to 
do," Ms. Atkins said. "Evaluate how they are with 
-your children and just watch very carefully, just as 
you would in choosing a school outside the home and 
| going to visit." 

To legally hire a foreign au pair, the parents 
need to apply to a certified agency. The visa is for 
one year and is not renewable. Agencies for in-home 
child care advertise in Boston Parents’ Paper. 
Ms. Atkins sponsors a weekly social meeting for local 
au pairs, nannies and other caregivers and their young 
charges during the school year. 

Family day care providers care for a small 
‘number of children in their home. Advantages of 
this arrangement for parents include the small group 
-environment, a relationship with only one caregiver 
rather than several teachers and a director, and more 
flexibility for schedules. If the child is too young 
for nursery school and the parents only need a few 
hours of child care, family day care may be a good 
alternative. 

Legal family day care homes are _ licensed 
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through the state Office of Children. Ms. Atkins 
recommended that parents ask to see the provider’s 
license and note the number of children they are 
licensed for. If the provider cares for infants, then 
the number of other children is limited. If she has 
her own children, how many additional children can 
she have when hers are home? 

Parents interested in family day care can call 
Child Care Search for referrals to licensed local 
providers who may have spaces. Referrals are given 
over the phone, then sent in writing. The service 
charges a sliding-scale annual fee. Child Care Search 
can be reached Monday to Friday, 9 to 5, at (617) 
891-4557. 

Lincoln has several different kinds of early 
childhood programs to choose from. But because the 
classes are small, parents may have to go out of town 
to get a place in the type of school they want. 

"When I think of the ones in Lincoln, it’s 
really important to visit each one and think about 
what your expectations are for your child, what kind 
of environment do you want them to be in," Ms. At- 
kins said. "Especially if it’s a pre-school and they’ve 
been home with you or someone for two or three 
years and there are certain things you’ve set up in 
your home life and ways that you'd like them to 
interact with materials. 

"Look for warm, caring, interested adults who 
really want to be there and enjoy children and look 
at each child for what they bring to the group, too. 

"The amount of structure very often is a big 
question for parents - how structured they want it 
and how open-ended they want it. Where do they 
want the structure to be for their child?" she added. 

Ms. Atkins has written two booklets, "Early 
Childhood Programs and Resources in Lincoln" and 
another on programs in the surrounding communities, 
which include guidelines for choosing a program. 

Most schools require parents to visit before 
applying. Applications are accepted in the fall and 
early winter and parents are informed of admission 
decisions in the spring. However, when a new day 
care center opens, it will often enroll children imme- 
diately until all of the spaces are filled. 

"What makes your school special?” That was 
the main question The Lincoln Review asked the 
director of each of the five preschools profiled below. 
Hours of operation and age-ranges are included but 
tuition is not. Parents are urged to call the centers 
that interest them for more information. 
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A PROPERTY BEYOND COMPARE! New 12+ 
rm. contemp, 6800 sf. Gourmet kit, 
incredible master,indoor pool & spa, 
12 stall barn & more! $1,375,000 


NEW LOW PRICE! Late 1800's mid- 
sized mansion, private estate 
setting. Modern kitchen/family 
room. Near schools. $795,000 


COBURN FARM. New construction. 
Dramatic architect design. 

Marvelous views.Ready now, $749,000 
to be built,plans in office $690,000 


SERVING YOU IN THE COUNTRY TOWNS WEST OF BOSTON... 


Sheila Harding, G.R.I., President 


W. Robert Pearmain, G.R.I Lois Krasilovsky 
Nancy Murphy, G.R.I Carol Mankowich 
Eleanor Fitzgerald, G.R.I Jeannine Taylor 
Sandra Van Dyke,Office Manager Elizabeth Kimnach 
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NEW TO MARKET! 


JUST LISTED. Extraordinary updating, 
contemporary in beautiful setting. 
11 skylights, greenhouse, 3 car 
(garage & barn) Perfect! $535,000 


NEW LISTING. Large "Arizona" contemp- 
orary on 5 acres! Architect design. 
Great separate office/in-law/apartmnt? 
Private. 4 mins to Rt 128. $570,000 
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ee 
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NEW LISTING. Total privacy on 3+ wooded 
& hillside acres.3rd floor boasts huge 
finished skylit space.New insulation 

& freshly painted throughout! $639,000 


NEW TO MARKET AT AWARD WINNING LINCOLN RIDGE! Private, quiet, 
and surrounded with preserved land. Three bedroom, 3 bath end 
unit offers seasonal views of Farrar Pond. Country condo priced 


right! $322,500. Another at $399,000. 


NINE LEWIS STREET ® LINCOLN, MA 01773 
(617) 259-9700 
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Lincoln Country Day School, St. Anne’s in-the-Fields, 
Concord Road, (617) 259-8607 


"I think the two things perhaps that I focus on 
is one, I really do like all my teachers to be mothers 
because I think they bring something in addition to 
teaching," said Barbara Bergemann, director of Lincoln 
Country Day School. "Preschool has so much mother- 
ing in it and it sometimes isn’t apparent to anyone 
why something may be important to hang in on, to 
really make an issue of some kind of behavior, just 
because they haven’t seen what it’s like to raise a 
child twenty-four hours a day. 

"You can’t set down limits without lots of 
love. One of the reasons we have our big rocking 
chair is so that if someone’s having a rough day, a 
teacher can rock with them or they can rock them- 
selves in the little chairs," she added. 

"The other thing that I feel strongly about is 
listening skills. Teachers in some of the school 
systems have said to us, "We always know your kids.’ 
And I said, *Why?’ And they said, ’Because they 
know how to listen and if they can listen, we can 
teach them anything. If they can’t listen, it almost 
doesn’t matter what they know,’ " Mrs. Bergemann 
added. 

Mrs. Bergemann is in her twenty-fourth year 
as director of Lincoln Country Day School. The 
school itself has been in operation since 1957. It is 
not church affiliated. 

Lincoln Country Day is a traditional nursery 
school, licensed for children aged 2 years-9 months to 
age 7. Admission decisions are made by February 1. 
School runs from mid-September to the end of May. 
A summer camp option is available the first two 
weeks in June. 

The basic schedule is 9:15 a.m. to noon for 
three or four days a week, depending on the age 
group. Extended day begins at 8:30 a.m. and a child 
may stay as late as 2 p.m. 

"Extended day really exists to keep mothers 
sane and help them out when they need some extra 
time rather than conform to a working schedule,” 
Mrs. Bergemann said. 


Lincoln Nursery School, First Parish Church, Bedford 
Road, P.O. Box 75, (617) 259-8866 


"When you’re there scrubbing and hammering 
and cleaning, you feel this is your school and it’s 
there because of your efforts. There is a real 
camaraderie and a feeling of joint endeavor that’s 
really powerful," said Irene Weigel, president of the 
board of directors of the Lincoln Nursery School. 

"I think we all share the common philosophy 
that these early years are the ones that set important 
attitudes about school and about learning and about 
social interaction and that we want to do it in an 
environment where we have input and that we can 
very much see and be involved in that process,” she 
added. 
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Lincoln Nursery School is a parent cooperative. 
Although each of the five classes has a professional 
teacher, parents assist in the classroom on a rotating 
basis, one morning every three or four weeks. Two 
professional assistant teachers "float" among the classes 
as needed. All parents also serve on a committee and 
work on the school during two maintenance days. 

Classes meet between two and five mornings 
a week for thirty-four weeks during the school year. 
Nursery school begins at 9 a.m. and ends at 11:45. 
There is no before-school care but the extended day 
program allows a child to stay for lunch until 1 p.m. 
A "“stay-and-play" option until 2:45 is available every 
day except Wednesdays. 

A summer camp option is available on a 
weekly basis from mid-June through July. The 
school operates from the First Parish’s Stone Church 
but is not church-affiliated. 

Lincoln residents do not receive priority nor 
are admissions on a first-come, first-serve basis. 
Children must be two years old by September for the 
youngest class. 

"Because it’s a cooperative nursery school, we 
try to make a judgement as best we can about the 
parents’ eagerness and enthusiasm and understanding 
of what is involved in a co-op and that it’s not 
going to be quite as simple as dropping a child off 
and leaving it to the professionals because we do ask 
for their involvement in the classroom," Nancy-Jo 
Kessler, director of Lincoln Nursery School said. 


Magic Garden Child Care Center, Smith School, 
Ballfield Road, Lincoln (617) 259-8161 


"I think that Magic Garden is a family. 
There’s a real partnership with the teachers and the 
parents working together for the children," said Linda 
England, director of Magic Garden. 

Magic Garden is a day care center licensed for 
fifty children from 18 months to 5 years. The 
children are divided into three classrooms: the 
Rainbow Room for toddlers, the Moonbeam Room for 
children aged 2.9 months to early fours, and the 
Sunshine Room for pre-kindergarten age. 

The core program runs from 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Parents can drop off as early as 7:30 a.m. Children 
can stay until 4, 5, or 6 p.m. Although hours and 
days can be added, the program has a minimum of 
two days for the toddler room and three days a week 
for the two older groups. 

Magic Garden opened in September of 1982 at 
the Smith School. It is parent-owned and -governed. 
At the beginning of the school year, parents choose 
a task or committee to work on. First priority for 
admission goes to siblings; second priority to families 
who live in Lincoln; third to families who work in 
Lincoln, and additional spaces are then available to 
families from other communities. 

"Philosophically, we are cooperative because we 
have so much parent involvement, but the involvement 
is really more in the support systems," Ms. England 
said. "The involvement that families or parents have 


_ Smith School. 
| classroom experiences with some of the children. It’s 


in the classrooms is just contributing their talents or 
time on a specific day for a_ specific situation, 


_whether it’s coming in and doing a special cooking 


experience or sharing some type of ethnic tradition." 

Magic Garden has a partnership with the 
C.A.S.E. collaborative which is also housed in the 
"We’ve developed a program of shared 


been a very important part of our growth, giving 
parents and children and teachers an opportunity to 
understand differences and emphasizing similarities. 
And I think that, with the richness of our ethnicity, 
makes us very inclusive," Ms. England said. 

The program operates year-round. The center 
has specialists who come in to provide a number of 
enrichment programs in music, movement, and lan- 
guage arts and natural science. 


"Magic Garden is just like a kid. It’s growing 


| every year," Ms. England added. 


Minuteman Tech Day Care Center, 758 Marrett Road, 
Lexington (617) 861-8824 


Minuteman Tech Day Care Center is a lab 
school for the vocational school’s program in early 
childhood education. 

The children at Minuteman Tech Day Care 
Center are “family-grouped" for most of the day 
rather than divided by age groups. "This provides 
sort of the atmosphere that, traditionally, children 
have had of being with children of different ages," 
said Karen Folk, director of Minuteman Tech Day 


Care Center. 


than the Office for Children. 


becomes | to 2. 
available to the center if needed. 


Folk = said. 


"We believe in the philosophy behind it, which 


_is that children learn from each other and that self- 


esteem, social skills and emotional skills are enhanced 
in a family-grouped atmosphere. So, for most of the 
day, the children play together," she added. However, 


children are divided into three age groups for twice- 


daily meetings with their teachers. 

The center is licensed for a total of forty 
children aged 2 to 5 years, although only about 
twenty-six are at school at any given time. Siblings 
get preference in admission and a tuition discount. 


| Priority also goes to staff and students, a number of 
whom are adult post-graduates. 


The center is gov- 
erned by the Minuteman Tech school committee and 
overseen by the state Department of Education rather 
The day care center 
is self-supporting by means of tuition fees. 

Although the ratio of teacher to children is | 
to 6, when the students are included, the ratio 
The vocational school’s nurse is 
After the fire 
alarm went off accidentally while we were visiting 
the center, several classes from other departments 
came by to see if the children were okay. 

"We take field trips within the building," Ms. 
"We go to the bakery, horticulture, 
robotics, and some of the different shop areas. So 
that’s a nice broadening experience for the children, 


but we don’t have the expense or concerns of leaving 
the building.” 

The center is open during the school year 
from 7:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. There is also a half-day 
program until 12:15. Children must be enrolled a 
minimum of two days (half or full) per week. 


Under the Weather, Waltham/Weston Hospital, Hope 
Avenue, Waltham (617) 647-6000 


Under the Weather provides child care for 
mildly ill children who have been seen by their 
physician and begun treatment but are not well 
enough to return to day care or school. On a recent 
day, the program’s only patient was a 23-month-old 
girl with a slight fever who kept the teacher busy 
playing with the toy kitchen. Most day care centers 
require children to be fever-free for twenty-four 
hours before returning. 

The program can take up to seven patients 
aged 3 months to 13 years. Care is available from 
7:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. The program is staffed by child 
development specialists, but nurses in the adjacent 
pediatrics unit can give medication and monitor vital 
signs as needed. 

Parents do not have to register by mail in 
advance, but they do need to call first, said Mrs. 
Madelyn Adams, the director of Under the Weather. 
When they bring their child, they must also bring his 
or her immunization records. There is a one-time 
registration fee. 


Lincoln Laboratory Children’s Center, 750 Marrett 
Road, Lexington (617) 861-3850 


Lincoln Laboratory Children’s Center moved in 
September into its brand-new facility, built by 
Minuteman Tech students on the vocational school’s 
campus. Being in "facilities built specifically for 
children, instead of a church basement or makeshift 
facility, is wonderful," said Christina Logan, director 
of the Lincoln Laboratory Children’s Center. For 
example, all of the electrical outlets are high on the 
wall, out of the children’s reach. 

The program takes children aged 8 weeks to 
5 years for two, three or five days a week from 8 
a.m. to 6 p.m. In addition to full-day care, the 
school offers a half-day preschool program from 8 
a.m. to | p.m. for children aged 2.9 years to 5 years. 

The program, now in its second year, is run 
by a non-profit organization. The governing board 
includes interested people from M.I.T. and Lincoln 
Laboratories and elected representatives from among 
the center’s parents and teachers. 

There is also a parent advisory group. "It’s a 
way for them to feel they have a voice. They 
discuss what’s going on in child care," Mrs. Logan 
said. 

Although priority goes to Lincoln Laboratory 
employees, as of this- writing, there are a limited 


number of spaces available to the public. ® 
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Cowman's New England Holiday 


by Suze Craig 


Held the fourth Saturday after Labor Day, the Bolton Fair is 
for me a sigh of relief. Spilling over into Sunday, it marks the 
end of the frenetic harvest year—hard frost on its heels, and sae 
the Lord be thankit, the end of wondering what to do with yet 
more tomatoes. Hooray, someone else organizes it and there’s 
no agonizing over the weather, for it’s held rain or shine. 

This year’s affair was memorable. 

Margaret and Alan had lined up the American Minor Breeds 
Conservancy exhibit and I was to help set up, label, move hay, 
explain to mystified fairgoers. Varying causes of bovine 
mystery had been arranged. Chris would manage the Lincoln 
contribution to the show. 

Tall, blocky, Chris is easily at home with the horses and cows 
in which he delights (“Geeze, Suze, how c’you even stand to 
be around chickens??”). His straight black beard and mustache 
accentuate his carefully serious face whenever he talks tall 
Western tales. Eyes and mouth grave, he waits to see me gawk 
before he grins hugely, ah, he’s caught me out again. 

On fair morning I was delayed by my own contribution to 
the exhibit. By the time I got to CCF with two caged and 
indignant Ancona pullets in the back of the Jeep, he’d already 
led Codman Community Farms’ and therefore Lincoln’s own 
Dolly the Dexter, Maria the Lineback and her calf Claudia, into 
a stock trailer. And had gone over to Warren’s to borrow a 
Belted Galloway cow. She’d ride in the hindermost compart- 
ment. So on I drove to Bolton. 

Meantime, Alan and Margaret had loaded their New 
England ark over in Princeton into a super long stock trailer 
and we were to all meet, squeaky early, at the fairgrounds. As 
they were bringing Heather, a Scotch Highland heifer, Rosie 
the Tamworth sow and all eight oinking offspring, as well as 


__ Josephine the Guinea hog and two Jacob sheep, the joint would 


indeed be jumping. Additionally, Margaret had arranged for a 
few exhibits to arrive on their own: Nigerian Dwarf goats, and 


_ two minor breeds of sheep—Cotswolds and Cheviots. All in 


all, a memorable show. 

The early morning air was damp, rain on the radio forecast. 
By the time I got there, the big central sheep and goat area 
where AMBC was to mount its exposition was quietly busy, 
vans and pickups driving slowly and single-mindedly to and 
from various large tents. Chris pulled in minutes later, the CCF 
truck bed packed tidily, firmly with new haybales, the trailer 
pulling easily behind. He braked and swung slowly out from 
behind the wheel. 

We assessed the caged pens, temporary affairs of waist-high 
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fencing panels, but neatly tied, thrown up under the sprawling 
tent by a superbly organized Bolton Fair committee. The Beltie 
on the end, since she would be first to come off (wham bang 
the noise from the trailer reminded us where she was), then 
Dolly next, because she’s easy to lead, and then Maria, who’ll 
go anywhere her daughter Claudia wants her to. 

He backed the trailer around to disgorge at the first pen and 
I untied the gate and stood ready to close it. The ramp came 
down thunk, and he opened the back door. 

The Belted Galloway took a step forward as Chris reached 
up smoothly to the side of her head for the rope halter. It slipped, 
somehow, and he grabbed at it swiftly. She ducked and the 
incredibly knotless halter melted off to the ground; she slid 
through the opening between the trailer and tent. “Aw shit,” 
breathed Chris, and walked after her. 

The field to the left of the tent was relatively empty, its edges 
defined by a line of trees and several portapottys lined up like 
soldiers’ rain shelters. Chris moved with a little more speed now 
as the cow trotted; out of nowhere appeared people—adults, 
children, a woman with pigtails and a rope. As if 
choreographed, they all spread arms in a slow, bear-like circle 
dance. The cow wheeled, turned; so did Chris, now walking, 
silent. No conversation; everyone seemed to know exactly 
what was happening, exactly what to do. I waited with clammy 
hands on the yawning gate, ready to flip it closed after she 
headed into the pen. 

“If you’ll all just get outa the way, I want her back in that 
pen over there,” allowed Chris, conversationally. 

Then something—a sudden truck rumble or shout from 
somewhere distant—spooked her and she galloped to the field 
edge where a wide track sailed down to yet another big fair 
area. Down she cantered, smack across the flatness below 
dotted with horse vans and sleek horses and derby-hatted riders, 
all in preparation for the horse show. 

Chris ran after her. So did the lady with pigtails, carrying a 
feed bucket. So did a few other people, most notably a blue- 
jacketed blond man sporting a billed baseball type of hat, and 
another bareheaded fellow, a rope halter coiled neatly in hand. 

The Beltie crashed into the scrub, vanished. So did Chris. 
So did Coiled Rope. Baseball Cap and I waited on the field side, 
to head her back up the hill. 

Crackle thump snap (cow forging steadily through thick 
underbrush). Crackle crackle snap (Chris pacing steadily along 
behind her, slightly to the side) whap of slamming branches 
(rather like Prince Philip behind the Queen but trailing the 
requisite number of branch slaps instead of paces). 
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All work custom designed. 
Traditional or Contemporary 


11 (Rear) Lewis Street P.O. Box 642 
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Coiled Rope crashed out of the bushes. “You see her?” he 
panted. 

“Back that way,” I gestured to my left. He tured and 
plunged back into the underbrush. 

The cow thrust her nose out of a bush twenty feet to the right 
| of me, trotted forward between two horse vans, spooked at the 
impeccably groomed two horses tied at the rear, who reared in 


THE 
FIRST 
PARISH 
launches 


whinnying fright at the half sight of her. 
She pivoted and galumphed back through the brush. 


stage right and disappeared as well. 


Chris striding along behind, silently executed a smart exit 


this holiday 
season with 


A TOUCH OF CHRISTMAS 


The crashing about in the underbrush continued for some 
| time, occasionally Coiled Rope bursting out from the weeds. 
| The Beltie appeared periodically, spooked a horse, then leaped 
back into the brush. Fan, this year’s peripatetic CCF Farm 
president, appeared from the depths of the horse show entrants, 
| her eleven month old daughter riding knapsack. We trudged 


Saturday, December 8 
10-2 at the Stone Church. 
Straight from the woods 
Christmas Trees, plain and 


| through the parking field, now silting up with cars, around to 
| the farther parking area and silently eyed the then visible far 
reaches of Bolton brushland. 

“Horse show,” she exclaimed. “Somebody’s gotta have a 
horse that can do it.” We stumped back around to my original 
| post. Off Fan went, Fannie bobbing on her back, to find a horse. 
| Out of the corner of my ear I heard: “Do y’all know how to 
| herd a cow?” 
| [turned to the van backed up to our watching station, a small 
| elegant black horse tethered to it. “Beautiful animal,” I ob- 
served to the exquisitely jodpured young girl brushing its 
| feathery tail. “What’s his name?” 

“Lace,” she confided. “Hope that cow doesn’t come out here 
| again; he’s never seen one before.” 
| I turned back and Baseball Cap and I, walking up and down 
| the field edge, listening to the crunch and snap of underbrush, 
exchanged commentary on the cow’s whereabouts, the Bolton 
| Fair, and herding cows in general. He’d been through this kind 
| of thing before, he remarked feelingly. Back some years he’d 
| bought ten heifers from somebody in Montana, who had 
| shipped them to Massachusetts. “Of course,” he grinned, 
| “they’d never seen a fence so they didn’t know what one was 
| for. I chased ’em all over Littleton before I got ’em back.” 
I looked at him with respect. “How long did it take you?” 
“Oh, about two weeks.” 
| It took Chris five hours. He appeared back at the AMBC 
| tent, filthy, briar-whipped, levis shredded, shirt torn armless— 
| but only slightly winded—to tell us they’d gotten her back in 
| the stock wagon. “Once we got a halter on her she was sweet 
| as a kitten.” 
“Aw, c’mon, Chris, you know she was just flinty hearted.” 
He stopped short, looked at me slit-eyed, sideways. Then a 
Sunday School-honest, round-eyed “‘That was one smart cow. 
Always moving. Couldn’t get a rope on her ’cause she’d always 
| Stop with her head in the bushes. When she did stop.” The black 
| Mustache folded abruptly down into the black beard. “Which 
| wasn’t real often.” 
“So how did you catch her?” 
} “Some seventeen year old kid came outa nowhere on a blue 
roan. Just jumped on her. Just like that. Just jumped on her and 


| got a rope around her neck.” 
“Who was he?” 
“Some kid from Illinois or somewhere out there.” Chris 
snorted. “He sure as hell wasn’t from Massachusetts.” 


decorated wreaths, children's 

Christmas shopping room. 
Luncheon served from 10-1:00 and 
a visit from SANTA himself at 1l a.m. 
Food table piled high with holiday treats 
Come and have fun preparing for CHRISTMAS. 


— 


kOs FLORENTINE 
FRAMES 


Come in and visit our expanded new store 
offering a wide selection of custom and ready 


made frames, posters, prints, photo albums 
and photo developing service. 


TO CELEBRATE OUR 8TH ANNIVERSARY 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS AND SAVE!! 


478 Boston Post Rd. 
Weston Center 


(617) 647-1249 


Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 
Sat. 9:30-4:00 
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KNIGH 
MOURSERY® 


> FIRST WEEK IN eres 


Christmas Trees 


STANDING DISPLAY 


frees WREATHS 
BORING DECORATED 


OPEN DAILY 9 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
STARTING DECEMBER 12, 9 a.m. - 8 p.m. 


Hi KNIGHT'S NURSERY SOUTH GREAT ROAD, SOUTH LINCOLN, 
: ON ROUTE 117 AT WESTON - LINCOLN LINE 


Are You a Volunteer ? 


Why volunteer time, services, energy to 
town committees, the Library, the Old Town 
Hall Exchange, Pro Choice, DeCordova Museum, 
Emerson Hospital, or The Lincoln Review? A 
personal question you may think, with answers 
hard to come by, and the answer may well be 
"none of your business." Something just 
clicks and you become a willing "volunteer." 
You may have a skill to donate or want to 
learn a new skill. An intern, say at an Art 
Museum, is a volunteer but the word intern 
implies that training is involved. 

But let's start talking. First of alla 
volunteer renders his/her services of his/her 
own free will, says my dictionary - for 
personal reward, not monetary. A volunteer 
will contribute because h/she "feels" 
fervently about a cause -- say a traffic 
study in the Historic District. A parent 
will volunteer in the schools as s/he enjoys 
the enthusiasm of children, sees a need for 
his paperfolding skills acquired over the 
years. Is there a down side? Even though a 
parent wants to help and be a part of the 
education process, he is also curious about 
what is happening to Kristin and Adams in the 
classroom. Teachers crave help, however, and 
rarely find themselves faced with an 
interfering parent. The Lincoln Public 
Lbrary thrives on voluteers who love books 
and the atmosphere of the Library. One 
volunteer states that she goes every week 
whether or not they need her - she likes the 
atmosphere. Our head librarian, Kathy 
Glick-Weil, explains that the volunteers are 
very loyal. She depends on them. They show 
evey week unless they are ill or traveling. 
Then there is the Friends of the Library, a 
group which raises funds through monthly book 
sales, among other activities. These folks 
see their volunteered time turned into money 
to support various library projects. People 
volunteer to get out of the house, get away 
from the present routine they are in. They 
may want to have structure in their lives. 
That particular person would seek a 
comfortable atmosphere. The elderly often 
participate in a volunteer program for these 


reasons. 
Recently there was an announcement at the 


Garden Club that the Old Town Hall Exchange 
needed volunteers. In this case sociability, 
and the knowledge that the profits support 
projects in Lincoln, for example the Lincoln 
Scholarship Fund, bring people out of the 
home. The Exchange makes it possible for the 


crafts people and the cooks of Lincoln (and 
other communities) to have an outlet for 
their products. 

Let's continue. Volunteers support the 
staff at Emerson Hospital. The Director of 
Volunteers once told me that they stress 
reliability. The volunteers are trained and 
expected to show weekly. A job at Emerson is 
emotionally rewarding and draining at the 
same time. However there is a word of 
caution - a volunteer job cannot be expected 
to turn into a paid. 

Codman Farm was looking for volunteers to 
pick the pumpkin patch on a Sunday. This was 
a chance for a desk worker to be a weekend 
farmer and help Codman financially - get some 
exercise and sociabilty at the same time. 

Town Committees are always looking for 
citizens to volunteer. Only a love of Lincoln 
and a concern for the future of the Town can 
bring volunteers to Town Offices night after 
night. Lawyers, architects, financial 
experts, give of their time. Artists also 
volunteer - draw a cover here or a poster 
there. The reward is either exposure or 
abuse dependent on frequency, thoughtfulness 
of recipient, and just "where the volunteer 
is at in life." 

And we can go on. A personal story. In 
high school this writer was active in a 
church group that worked at what we called 
then a "settlement house" in the North End. 
We worked with the people not for the people. 
We did not give money, we gave our services. 
I still remember all the white paint we got 
in our hair as we painted the ceiling of the 
store to be used as a Toy Exchange at 
Christmas 

Volunteerism is alive and well in Lincoln. 
Although there are people who would rather 
give of their money than their time 
(hopefully the number is shrinking), any town 
which can unite and produce a Strat's Place, 
or maintain clay courts by volunteer labor, 
or have so many parents supporting the 
children's soccer leagues must be doing 
something right. We also support our 
churches, town committees, museums, school, 
nursery schools.... We are alive and well. 

Come to think of it so is The Lincoln 
Review - but we do need a few more 
volunteers to join our dedicated and creative 
staff. How about coming aboard? The reward: 
a chance to use your particular talent or 
learn a new one, and be part of an 
organization which can make a difference in 
Lincoln. (3 
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Country 
| Flair Fashions 


Individualized styling for the entire family. 
Specializing in design perms and all types of hair coloring. 
Featuring Paul Mitchell, Nexus and Redken Products 


Drop by and visit, or call 259-9177 for an appointment. 


160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 


FOR YOUR HOLIDAY GIFTS SHOP: 


o%"2 ote os 
WAN SVG NaS 


7" ats 4 te 


THE PAINTED FOREST Some Thing 


New 


Handpainted furniture & accessories for the 
home. Custom painting to match wallpapers, 
’ Fae, specific designs. 


Shop now and save 
December for enjoying 
the Holiday season 


© Jelly Cupboards 

e End Tables 

¢ Children's Furniture 

© Armoires 

e Blanket Chests 

© Unique Holiday 
Gifts, Toys & more 


¢ Furniture 

¢* Food 

° Toys 

¢ Knickknacks 
Galore 

¢ Fun & Affordable 

¢ Open Everyday 


23 Walden Street, Concord, MA, 508-371-9095 23 Walden StreetsConcord:508-371-9095 
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Congratulations 
to the Mini-Link 


for a job worth doing 
by Betty Smith 


Twenty years ago my oldest son was 
bringing home the Mini-Link. And when I 
asked Tricia Deck where she was going one 
Friday morning, it was off to staple and 
collate the Mini-Link. 

If you have kids in the Lincoln schools, 
once a week you are placing the mini-link on 
your bulletin board or refrig. A product of 
the Parent Teacher's Organization, one or two 
legal-sized pieces of pink paper come home in 
back packs or lunch boxes. With a sense of 
enthusiasm for activities and a desire to 
inform parents, the editor of the Mini-Link, 
Mary Helen Lorenz, spends a few hours a week 
at home in front of her computer ploughing 
through bits and pieces left by parents and 
staff in folders in Hartwell, Brooks or the 
Superintendent's Office. The deadline is 
2:30 Tuesday and with a quick turn around 
time the Mini-Link is often on its way home 
Thursday afternoon. 

Mary Helen says the aim is to inform 
parents and kids of what is happening about 
town. She has developed a format so readers 
know where to look. First comes the CALENDAR 
of events, then SCHOOL COMMITTEE meetings, 
and most important THE SCHOOL LUNCH MENU. 
Then everything from the solicitation of help 
for a Haunted House or refreshments at a 
soccer games. The Health Unit makes 
announcements, too. The guidelines ask that 
no church, personal or profit-making 
organization submit material. 

As for expenses the Recreation Office 


contributes $100 to the PTA as the Mini-Link 


often publishes its events. The school 
system cooperates by letting the Mini-Link 
staff use office equipment for duplication 
and the PTA does make a financial 
contribution for the services of the school. 
Also if help is needed in stapling, 
contributors of material are called on but 
never charged. 

Tricia Deck, after stapling and collating, 
takes the pink Mini-Links (they used to be 
golden rod) to Brooks, Hartwell, the Town 
Library, the Superintendent's Office, and the 
Case Office. Last year Elaine Carroll did 
the editing and Kathy Allott the copying and 
distribution. ® 


Interior Design Center 
Home & Office Consultations 


Fabrics 
Wallpaper 
Paint & Stain 


Window Treatments 
Carpet 
Upholstering 


inside-outside, inc. 


Mall at Lincoln Station. Lincoin Rd., Lincoln, MA (617) 259-0310 


elf you're not becoming to you SW 
Bey ou ee to be coming to us. -” 


- 


You will look better when vour hair looks bet- 
ter. Capelli can make a more becoming you 
with the nght cut, color, and stvle. Capelli— 
a full service salon including skin care and 
manicure. You really ought to be coming to us. 


Wed HES cc 


Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln, Mass. 


259-0500 
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A.H. TETREAULT, INC. , Real 


94 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
JUST LISTED 


LINCOLN |... Sophisticated ten-room contemporary in an outstanding 
Lincoln setting. Extensively renovated within the past two years, 
this is the perfect home for those who seek the freshness of new 
construction and the unspoiled beauty of Lincoln. $398, SOO. 


JUST LISTED 


oo i: a Pee se ce 
LINCOLN ... Far from the maddening crowds, this smaller contem- 
porary offers easy, one level living in idealic wooded setting. High 
ceilings, twofireplaces, and indoor garden are just a few of the 
features that create an atmosphere for relaxed living, 


c+ acres, privacy galore! Exclusive $379,000 


The Lincoln Review 


Our Fourth Decade Offering Real Estate Expertise 
(617) 209-9220 


EXCELLENCE IN NEW CONSTRUCTION 


LINCOLN... Superb colonial high on the hill boasts the gracious style 
of yesteryear with 1990's technology. Unparalleled floor plan with 
grand parlor, formal dining room, step down from gourmet kitchen 

to sun filled farnily room, master suite complete with fireplace & 
Jacuzzi and much more - 5, 200 square feet of luxury living. An 
elegant addition to this premier neighborhood of desirable homes. 
$1,290, 000 


THE TETREAULT PROS ARE: 


Donna G. Burt John W. Carman 
Penny Cotoni Francine P. Lee 
Diana Smith Gene Smith 
Pamela Taylor Lauren Tetreault 
Lois Tetreault William Zirkel 


: Claire F. Tetreault, Proprietor 
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The Toy Shop of Concord 


Warm holiday wishes from . Free gift wrapping. ° 
the staff of The Toy Shop ! ° We ship everywhere. 


Ambi infant toys Madame Alexander, Corolle & Gotz dolls 
L G B Trains Lego Ravensburger games 
Steiff Gund T.C. Timber and puzzles 

Radio Flyer Art supplies Child Life swing sets 
Dollhouses Science kits Children's cassettes 
Playmobil Parker Brothers Little Tykes 

Britains Ginny dolls and Balloons 

Breyer horses accessories Dress-up 

Stocking stuffers Books and more... 


4 Walden Street Concord MA _ 508-369-2553 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


MAYNARD & ACTON OIL CO. 
NASHOBA OIL CO. 


WEST OIL Co. 
WESTON OIL CO. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


369-3333 259-8292 


147 Lowell Rd.. Concord, Mass. 
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Volunteers are Needed at 


the DeCordova Museum 


by Betty Smith 


The new Director of Volunteers at 
DeCordova Museum, Jane Kennedy, started our 
talk by handing me a sheet with job 
descriptions. "These are the opportunities," 
she said. "When people call in I mail them 
this list of volunteer opportunties and ask 
them to fill out and return the application. 
I then study the applicant's needs and hope 
to match them with our needs. The applicant 
will have an interview in the department 
where help is needed." Jane explained that 
training is provided and a volunteer can 
often learn new skills which s/he may at some 
time take to a paying job. A large percentage 
of volunteers at DeCordova are from Lincoln. 

The opportunities can be general 
administrative support, or being a volunteer 
on the Membership Council which organizes the 
"Art in the Park" Festival each June or the 
Benefit Council which plans special 
fundraising events, including an auction in 
conjunction with the "Art in the Park" 
Festival. There is also the Docent Council 


where Museum Guides are trained by the Museum 


to lead group tours, make slide and video 
presentations to schools, community groups 
and corporations. There is also the Museum 
School Advisory Council in which Museum 
School students are chosen by the Museum 
School staff to represent the student body, 
its interests, and needs. 

She also mentioned that there are 
internships. A job description is sent to 
various schools and universities where the 
information is placed in a book for students 
and alumni to read. Interns who are willing 
and able to volunteer their time can learn 
new skills in the field of arts 
administration. "For example, it is an 
educational experience for them and a 
wonderful help to us." An intern might do 
research on an upcoming exhibit for the 
curatorial department. 

DeCordova uses volunteers for 
fundraising. A volunteer will be trained to 
make phone calls, which is often done in the 
evenings. 

Jane Kennedy was in charge of volunteers 
at the Institute of Contemporary Art in 
Boston for seven years and has been a 
volunteer herself and for four years was 


Director of Development and Public Relations 
at an independent school. She understands 
the needs of both the volunteers and the 
Museum. She is now looking for people who 
have a little time to spare. There are no 
fixed hours and new skills can be acquired as 
well as old ones used. Call the DeCordova 
Museum at 259-8355. Jane looks forward to 
hearing from you! 


UNICEF VOLUNTEERS at Post Office 


Each Saturday morning until Christmas 
Martha DeNormandie and Frannie Moss 
sell UNICEF Christmas Cards in the 
Post Office. 


This is an opportunity to support UNICEF 
and also buy your cards in a convenient 
location. The proceeds from the sale of 
one pack of UNICEF greeting cards can 
provide enough vaccines to immunize six 
children against the most fatal childhood 
diseases. 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED AT 
THE OLD TOWN HALL EXCHANGE 


The Old Town Hall Exchange invites you 
to become a part of our happy active 
group. If you can give us two and a 
half hours weekly or bi-weekly do give 
us a call -- ‘i 
Dot Taylor 
Janet Daniels 


In the Mailbox 


2 October 1990 


259-9561 
259-8437 3 


Dear Betty and Palmer, 

I hope the compass-boxing in Charlie 
Kindleberger's article was just a typo 
(May-June issue, p.43). Of course it should 
be "N, N by E, NNE (not "ENE" as written). 
Off the record our correct name is The 
Lincoln Minute Men , although perhaps a 
generic “minutemen" is OK. 

Truly yours, 


Fred Richardson 


I enjoy the"Review."” 
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MISS HEFFERMAN CLEANERS 


ON PREMISE 
EXECUTIVE 


SHIRT SERVICE 


17 PELHAM ST. 
NEWTON CENTRE 


527-0469 


162 LINCOLN RD. 
LINCOLN 


259-8225 


156 NEEDHAM ST. 
NEWTON HIGHLANDS 


969-9882 


ON PREMISE 
EXPERT 
TAILORING & ALTERATIONS 


\w neler CATE Sm 
re exgese, 4 
cs 
Ng? o. 


® EVERYTHING DONE ON THE PREMISES ® 
(In Newron Store) 
® OUR OWN SHIRT SERVICE 


TABLECLOTHS ® WEDDING GOWNS ® DOWN GOODS CLEANED 
® SUEDES AND LEATHERS @® COMPLETE STORAGE ® DRAPERIES - 
@ EXPERT ALTERATIONS 


Over 40 Year of Quality Sewice 
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Alternative Paths 


Four years ago, 30-year-old Sandy, mother of two anda heroin addict, served her first prison sentence: 
six months in MCI-Framingham on drug possession and prostitution charges. When she got out, 
Sandy (not her real name) was straight for a while. But soon she was on drugs again. And in short order 
there were more arrests. After she failed to make two court appearances, Sandy knew it was only a 
matter of time before another arrest, even a routine traffic ticket, uncovered those defaults and she 
would be Framingham-bound again. 

On the advice of a friend, Sandy picked up the phone and called Community Services for Women 
(CSW), a program that works with court-involved women to find alternatives to prison — alternatives 
that include supervision as well as services to address the underlying problems that have brought these 
women into the criminal justice system in the first place. 

Sandy is not in jail today. She is enrolled in a methadone program. She is participating in regular 
family counseling. She has undergone a skills evaluation and may begin a job-training program in the 
fall. And every week she is in touch, by phone or in person, with CSW client advocate Priscilla Damon, 
who checks up on Sandy to make sure she is upholding her end of the bargain. ' 

That, essentially, is what alternative sentencing is: a three-way bargain struck among a judge (who 
agrees to “sentence” the woman to a program other than prison); Community Services for Women 
(which develops the program with its client’s specific needs in mind, goes to court with her to presentit, 
then supervises her participation throughout the “‘sentence’’), and the woman herself (who agrees to 
stay in touch with CSW while she completes her sentence). Her “sentence” might involve a residential 
drug treatment program or outpatient treatment combined with frequent, perhaps daily, telephone 
contact with counselors who monitor her whereabouts and activities. 

Those who favor alternative sentencing say it is a bargain in another sense too: It is cheaper than 
prison and more effective in getting women to make the kind of long-term changes in their lives that 
make them less likely to be repeat offenders. 


PRISCILLA DAMON SPEAKS SOFTLY AND CARRIES A BIG CONVICTION. “PRISONS,” 
says Damon, “are expensive to run, they’re overcrowded, and they really don’t work.” 

Damon knows whereof she speaks. From 1983 to 1989 she administered a self-help program called 
People to People for inmates at MCI-Framingham. Last year Damon left the confines of Massachu- 
setts’ only sentencing institution for women, seeking what she calls ‘‘a more hopeful solution ...a 
chance to work with women before their lives are totally destroyed.” 

Damon has found that chance at Social Justice for Women, a 4-year-old non-profit organization 
dedicated to providing treatment and alternatives to incarceration for women in Massachusetts. When 
Social Justice for Women incorporated in 1986, the organization took over CSW, originally run by 


By Burbara Donlon 


Smith College. Since then, the program 
has developed alternative sentencing 
plans for nearly 100 female offenders. 

Now Pniscilla Damon and her partner, 
Toni Jones, a certified alcoholism coun- 
sclor, spend three or four mornings a 
week in Boston Municipal Court, at- 
tempting to interest potentially prison- 
bound women in their program. 

Armed with a list of women being held 
(either recently arrested and awaiting ar- 
raignment or waiting for their tnal appear- 
ances) and the charges against them, Da- 
mon and Joncs troll the troubled waters of 
the BMC holding cell for new clients, 
passing out their cards and talking to any 
woman who scems ready to listen. 

They are low-key evangelists, spread- 
ing a simple gospel. As Jones puts it: 
“One of my aspirations within the scope 


of my position is to reach oul to younger 
women [CSW’s typical client is in her 
early 20s} and let them know that there is 
another path, a different road other than 
the one that she has chosen.” 

It is not always an easy sell. 

The surroundings, for one thing, arc 
hardly conducive to confidential ex- 
changes. The holding area at BMC might 
contain as many as 14 women, with 
charges ranging from common 
nightwalking to assault and battery. 

“It may be high tension, a lot of 
noise,” says Jones. “I go in and try to get 
a sense of whether these women will talk 
to me. Most of the time there are some 
who do want to talk ... if for nothing 
else, to find out if [we] can help them get 
out of this mess. So that’s like an open- 
ing, and they'll listen. I don’t force a 
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woman to talk if she doesn’t want to.” 

Damon and Jones are happy to talk to 
any woman who wants to talk to them, but 
they zero in on those facing serious charges 
and those with additional outstanding war- 
rants, which make the women more likely 
candidates for incarceration. 


na rainy Monday morning, the 
© second session of Boston Munici- 
pal Court is in full swing. First on 
the schedule are eight or nine dnving- 
under-the-influence cases, all men. Wom- 
en picked up on disorderly conduct 
charges (most of which seem to involve 
impeding the flow of traffic in and around 
the Combat Zone) will be up next. 
Later in the morning, Damon is sched- 
uled to stand up in court for an 18-year- 
old who has been arrested for disorderly 
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conduct, a violation of her parole on a 
similar charge. 

In the meantime, Damon and Jones 
look over their list. 

There are eight names on it this morn- 
ing, a°couple familiar. The two client 
advocates repair to a small anteroom oul- 
side the holding cell adjacent to the court- 
room. There, separated from the women 
inside by both bars and heavy mesh 
screening, they scan the sheet and call out 
the names of women they'd like to talk to. 
One by one, women who have sitting ona 
long bench smoking or stretched out on 
the floor nse and approach the bars. 

Sound echoes off the yellow tile walls 
and Damon and Jones must press their 
faces close to the wire screen, as if ina 
confessional, in order to hear and be 
heard by the women on the other side. 
their features barely discernible through 
the thick mesh. 

A young-looking blonde in a pink-and- 
white sweatshirt assures Damon that her 
problem (a matter involving a stolen 
pursc, complicated by an outstanding 
warrant) is not drug-related. She is 5 
months pregnant. 

“Do you have a safe place to live?” 
Damon asks. 

The blonde says that she is living with 
her mother. 

“Are you getting any prenatal care?” 
Damon presses. 

“What's that?” the woman asks. 

Another young woman in a miniskirt 
and fringed leather-look jacket is here on 
a disorderly conduct charge. She confi- 
dently announces that she 1s planning to 
enroll in college. Two minutes later, she 
admits she has not finished high school. 

Damon, with her graying hair, high- 
necked blouse, and half glasses, looks the 
motherly part. Jones, in slacks and run- 
ning shoes, with a culting-edge haircut 
adomed with a tiny beaded braid, down- 
shifts effortlessly between the language of 
the human services professional and 
slangier street lexicon. Both press their 
faces close to the mesh screen, trying to 
make a connection with the woman on 
the other side. Both know that some of 
these women willsay whatever they think 
anyone they perceive as being in a posi- 
tion of authority might want to hear. 

They are not discouraged, however. 
Today they plant the seeds. Tomorrow 
and next week and next month they will 
be back. In all probability, many of these 
women will be back too. Some may even 
be ready to listen. 

It is almost 11 a.m., and Damon hur- 
ries down the hall to another courtroom 
where she will shortly present an alterna- 
live sentencing plan to Judge Sally Kelly 
on behalf of the 18-year-old probation 
violator. The defendant, in tight whie 
jeans and a fluffy sweater, is led into the 
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courtroom with her ankles shackled and 
sits down next to her attorney. 

Kelly is interested in the girl's living 
arrangements. She has her own apartment 
in a building her father owns, she says. 

The judge inquires as to whether she has 
brought anyone to court with her this 
morning. She has not. (She says her father 
does not know that she has been arrested.) 

While the judge does not seem panicu- 
larly pleased with. these responses, she 
listens to Damon's proposed plan for the 
girl: regular supervision, the details of 
which will be worked out between the 
defendant and CSW, and possible job 
training and employment pending her 
return next fall to classes at a local com- 
munity college. Kelly decides to stay the 
girl’s sentence for a month to give her a 
chance to show that she can keep to her 
reporting schedule with CSW. 

“If she’s arrested again, I'll send her 
back to Framingham.” Kelly promises. 

The girl hurmes from the courtroom 
with her attomey. Later, Damon hunts her 
down in another courtroom to talk to her. 
Damon isn’t sure how she'll do with the 
program, but says that the fact that she 
committed herself to longer-term supervi- 
sion when she could have simply served 
two months in Framingham and gone free 
is a hopetul sign. One taste of jail may have 
been sufficient for this one, she thinks. 

According to Damon. after hearing the 
proposed sentencing plan, a judge will 
oficn dispose of the case by granting a 
lengthy continuance or probation contin- 
gent upon the woman's faithful adher- 
ence to the plan. Or her sentence could be 
suspended or a stay of execution of sen- 
tence granted — as in the case of the 18- 
year-old — contingent upon her perfor- 
mance under the alternative sentencing 
plan. (Unlike a suspended sentence, in 


the latter case if a client violates the 
agreement. the state sentence goes imme- 
diatcly into effect. says Damon.) 

According to CSW, 93 percent of the 
alternative sentencing plans they pro- 
posed in 1989 were approved by the coun. 
Approximately fifty-five women are cur- 
rently completing alternative senicnces 
under the CSW program. (Almost all 
CSW clients have been arrested more than 
once; at least half have been incarcerated 
prior to trying alternative sentencing.) 

Damon and Jones also find clients in 
Framingham. Following her arraignment, 
ifa woman ts not released on bail or on her 
own recognizance, she is sent to MCI- 
Framingham and the Awaiting Tnal Unit 
(ATU). Damon and Jones visit the ATU 
one day a week to keep in touch with 
women they have already made contact 
with and see others who may be interested 
in an alternative program. 

As a former alcoholism counselor. 
Jones knows that the point at which a 


substance abuser hits bottom — what- 
ever her particular “bottom” may be — is 
often the moment when she is most open 
lo intervention. “Prison-bound women 
may have hil bottom,” says Jones. “And 
maybe this is the time to look at where 
their substance abuse is taking them.” 

The substance-abuse issue is critical: 
More than three-quarters of the women 
CSW deals with abuse drugs and/or alco- 
hol. Over half admit to using needles ona 
daily basis. 

So, for the majority of CSW’s clients, 
gaining some measure of control over 
their drug and alcohol problems is the 
prionty. For most, a key part of their 
alternative sentence is their enrollment 
in a residential treatment facility. 

“A significant impact on substance 
abuse really requires ... at least six to 
eight months of residential supervision,” 
says Marianne Galvin, director of devel- 
opment at Social Justice for Women. 
“The first couple of months of [the] alter- 
nalive sentence, most of the women are 
not at the point where they can address 
education or job training. It is only 
toward the end of the residential program 
that they are able to make some concert- 
ed decisions about these things. 

“Then ... depending on whether she 
has certain educational and employment 
skills, we might channel her towards edu- 
cation or training or community ser- 
vice,” Galvin continues. 

Once Damon and Jones have helped a 
woman identify some residential treat- 
ment programs in her area that might be 
suitable, it is up to her to make contact 
and get herself on a waiting list. (If she is 
already inside MCI-Framingham, the 
CSW staff will try to do this for her.) 

According to Jones, the wait for admis- 
sion into one of these centers can be three 
to six months. While she waits, a woman 
can count on at least weekly contact with 
the CSW staff. (Damon and Jones, who 
each handle about 15 clients at a time, 
maintain monthly contacts with clients 
while they are in residential treatment.) 
The continuing contact and support is 
critical for women with few constants in 
their lives, say CSW staffers. 

“| think that what is unique about this 
program is that sense of agreement — 
that what we [CSW] are agreeing to is that 
we'll work with [the women] through all 
the ups and downs of their lives. The 
fundamental agreement is that they will 
keep in touch with us at least weekly,” 
says Damon. 

Community Services for Women 
staffers wish there were more substance- 
abuse treatment programs responsive lO 
the specific needs of female clients. “We 
strongly believe that traditional treat- 
ment is geared towards men, both in 
structure and timing,” states Galvin. 


For example, treating recovering men 
and women addicts together, whether on 
an inpatient or outpatient basis, is not the 
best approach, she says. 

“Fhe vast majonty of women — prob- 
ably between 70 percent and 80 percent 
— readily admit that the catalyst for 
gelling them involved in drugs was a 
man: a father ... a lover. To put these 
women into treatment with men essen- 
tially sets them up for failure,” says Gal- 
vin. “They [women] very easily fall back 
into a pattern of manipulating men... 
roles that they had played out on the 
street in order to get whatever they need- 
ed to obtain drugs.” 

In addition, says Galvin, “many of the 
women have been abused sexually or 
emotionally by men, and it’s impossible 
for them, in treatment with men, to ad- 
dress those issues.” 

While women wait for places to open up 
in residential programs, many seek ser- 
vices On an outpatient basis. But the prob- 
lem with some of the most common 12- 
step recovery programs, like AA and NA 
“is that [they] leave women with huge 
amounts of unstructured time during the 
day when they may get into trouble,” says 
Social Justice for Women’s Galvin. 

To address the needs of such women for 
structure and supervision in their lives, in 
January, CSW, in conjunction with the 
Crime and Justice Foundation, started a 
program called Day By Day Alternatives. 
Funded by a grant from the Public Wel- 
fare Foundation Inc. in Washington D.C., 
it combines support services witha report- 
ing program wherein a woman Is closely 
monitored through daily in-person and 
telephone contacts with counselors at Bos- 
ton’s Metropolitan Day Reporting 
Center. Women must also comply with 
curfews and periodic urine screens. 

Although the program is still too new 
to draw any conclusions about its impact, 
Galvin is encouraged. ‘We believe it is 
possible to structure outpatient programs 
lo incorporate the specific needs of wom- 
en,” she says. . 

If it’s possible to develop recovery 
programs that work for women on the 
outside, is it not possible to provide the 
same thing for them while they are incar- 
ceratcd? There are such services within 
MCI-Framingham, provided cither by 
Department of Correction personnel 
or by private agencies under contract 
to the state. Volunteers run AA and 
NA meetings inside, and Social Justice 
for Women has a program called the 
Women’s Health and Learning Center 
that provides substance-abuse coun- 
scling and an AIDS education project. 

But there are built-in Catch 22s for 
women seeking recovery behind bars. 
For one, a correctional institution, with 


its emphasis on order and nced to keep 
inmates as docile as possible, is hardly 
the ideal setting to nurture qualities like 
group cohesiveness and personal sclf- 
assurance and assertiveness — the very 
things a woman necds to build a new life. 

Then there is the overcrowding at 
MCI-Framingham itself — nothing 
new in the Massachusetts correctional 
community, but perhaps Iess heralded 
in the women’s prison than in the men’s 
facilities. Almost all women offenders 
in the state, including county prisoners 
and those awaiting trial or serving state 
sentences, end up at MCI-Framingham. 

Built in 1875, the institution was 
designed to hold 136 sentenced in- 
matics. In carly March, the census was 
422. The Awaiting Trial Unit was de- 
signed to hold 19 women. In March it 
housed approximatcly 86. 

Damon notes with some amusement 
the recent uproar over double-bunking 
at MCI-Cedar Junction maximum-se- 
curity facility for men. ‘When I worked 
at [MCI-] Framingham,” she says, 
“one of the parts of my job was working 
with long-termers — [women] who had 
five ycars or more to serve. The Fra- 
mingham women have been double- 
bunked for some time. The last of the 
single rooms disappeared last spring, 
justabout the time I was leaving there,” 
says Damon. “There were very few of 
the long-term women who were still in 
single rooms then. In ATU and some of 
those areas, there were times when 
there were six to seven in a room.” 

Another problem is MCI-Framing- 
ham’s geographical isolation from most 
of the community resources that could 
benefit the women in its care. Because of 
this isolation, the Female Offender 
Advisory Report (a DOC-sponsored 
survey of MCI-Framingham inmates, 
published in Novembcr 1988) noted, 
“women have great difficulty contact- 
ing local resources, such as lawyers, 
courts, and community agencies in- 
volved in job training, housing, or drug 
treatment programs.” 

The reality is that most residential 
drug treatment programs (and some 
housing subsidy programs) require 
face-to-face interviews with potential 
clicnts. Says Toni Joncs: “Treatment 
facilitics are really backlogged — 
there's a waiting list of three to six 
months. Those that will come out [to 
Framingham] to interview ... their 
waiting lists are even longer. To my 
knowledge, right now there's only ap- 
proximately three residential facilities 
that will interview [women] out there.” 

Most inmates at MC!-Framingham 
are serving rclatively short sentences. In 
contrast with the average length of stay 


for men in the state prison system (four- 
and-a-half years), most of the women 
sentenced to MCI-Framingham Icave 
the institution within six months. Over 
half leave in under 60 days. 


But a short sentence can be some- 
thing ofa mixcd blessing. It’s questiona- 
ble how much ofa lasting impact a drug 
treatment program is going to have ona 
woman after only a month or two of 
participation. (The Women’s Health 
and Learning Center, for example, last 
fall changed its program froma 10-weck 
cycle to a seven-weck cycle to accom- 
modate women with shorter sentences.) 

Also, according to the Department of 
Correction, only 30 percent of women 
inmates are paroled, meaning that once 
they return to the community, they will 
rarely have the regular supervision that a 
parole officer provides (along with help- 
ing former inmates access job training, 
housing, and mental-health services). 

That is why, say CSW staffers, they 
try to stick with a woman during the 
vulnerable period when she is first out 
on her own. For example, they might 
help her get into a halfway house fol- 
lowing residential treatment or help 
her find an apartment. (Marianne Gal- 
vinestimates that abouta fiNh of CSW 
clients are homeless when they enter 
the program.) 

Ultimately, of course, the most well- 
designed program will be useless to the 
woman who does not reach out for it. 
“Some women do make a choice to 
stay in prison rather than go into a 
substance-abuse program . . . because 
they're not ready to take a look at their 
substance abuse and start making 
changes. A lot of them aren't ready to 
do that,” says Jones. 

Many women recover only to lapse 
again, in a pattern that is familiar to 
those who work with drug and alcohol 
abusers. But the CSW advocates say 
they are willing to stick with their 
clients down the long road to recovery, 
even if there are detours. 

“Tost one at the door of detox,” says 
Jones, sighing. “Yet there’s another 
one out at MCI who secms to be more 
and more motivated cach day... This 
is not about giving up. 

“That's the beauty of this work ... 
we are talking about women with a lot 
of disillusionments, disappointments, 
and Ict-downs. To pick them up at the 
place where we pick them up — at 
BMC or the Awaiting Tnal Unit — that 
has got to be where the most despair 
is.’ says Jones. 

“Ifyou can get one that, in spite ofall 
that, will still take your hand and reach 
out to you... then you've got some- 
thing going.” @ 
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Looking at Colleges 


(Bonny Musinsky, a local educational 
consultant, has agreed to answer from time to 
time general questions from our readers about 
colleges, private schools, and campus life.) 


I feel that my child will be happier in small 


classes and therefore s/he should apply to 
small colleges. Is this correct? 


By and large it is, but a great deal of 
variation does exist according to the courses 
one is taking and the college one attends. 
Your son or daughter should ask what the 
average class size is at any college s/he is 
considering applying to. It may be that the 
first year English course will be small, that 
the Introductory Psychology or Biology course 
is large, up to eighty or one hundred 
students, even at a relatively small college. 
Conversely, your child may discover that 
there are small classes available even at a 
large state university. S/he may be eligible 
for an Honors program in which the courses 
are more advanced, but also limited in size. 
Or s/he may find a special program, such as 
the University of Massachusetts Inquiry 
program which takes a limited number of 
students each year, merely because they are 
interested, and offers them seminar-type 
courses in a smaller setting. 


If my child does not like her roommate at 
college, will she be able to change? 


Usually, but only after a certain period of 
time has elapsed. It is often the policy of 
the resident administrators to wait for 
several weeks or even a semester before 
permitting a change of roommates. It would 
be a wise idea to ask at each college. There 
are certain colleges which allow students to 
have single rooms even as freshmen if a good 
reason exists for the student to need to be 
alone. A psychological condition, a learning 
disability, a neurological disorder such as 
attention deficit disorder, all might be 
considered good reason for a freshman to be 
granted a single room. At some colleges with 
plenty of dorm space, single rooms are 
granted automatically to those who request 
them. With the drop in the population of 
eighteen year olds, this may become a more 
common phenomenon. 


The advisor at the high school has _ suggested 
my daughter go to a community college as her 
grades are low and she was not in the college 
curriculum. She was not interested in 
college until her senior year. Is there an 
alternative to a community college now that | 
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she really wants a college education? 


There are a number of alternatives. There 
are many fine programs at private two-year 
colleges which specialize in preparing 
students to transfer to four-year colleges 
after one or two years. In addition, some 
well-known universities have Divisions or 
Colleges of Basic Studies. These programs 
provide rigorous review and preparaton for 
transfer into competitive college and 
pre-professional programs. If your daughter 
has taken a general college prep course, but 
does not require too much remediation, she 
might look into a thirteenth year at a prep 
school. Finally, I would not turn up my nose 
at a community college. They offer excellent 
help in the basic skills necessary for 
survival in college, as well as solid 
academic training in technical and practical 
subjects. Most of them offer a two-year 
program in Liberal Arts which is suitable 
preparation for transfer to a four-year 
program. Furthermore, a student who 
graduates from a community college with a 
strong grade point average and a solid 
liberal arts backgound is often the preferred 
candidate for transfer into a private and 
even extemely selective four-year college or 
unversity. 


My child did not make the varsity soccer 
team. How important is this for getting into 
college? Will it really make a difference as 
my friends seem to think? 


If your child has decent grades, has taken a 
proper number of demanding college 
preparatory courses, and has demonstrated 
some other extra-curricular interests 
throughout the years of high school, his 
failure to make the varsity soccer team will 
probably not make a difference unless he was 
counting on receiving an athletic 
scholarship. If your child loves soccer, has 
played it throughout the four years of high 
school, and is dedicated to the game and his 
team, his effort and dedication can testify 
to his strength of character, and can make 
him appear to be just as strong a candidate 
for college as those classmates who have had 
greater athletic success. fR 
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Becoming a Collector 


By Bill Poisson 


Stamps or guns, cars or coins, toby mugs and 
more - most of us have known victims of the 
collecting mania ("virus," some prefer to call it) whose 
lives are centered on amassing excessive quantities of 
one or another of these things. God forbid that it 
should be more than one! 

This is the account of one such "victim," 
whose craziness is focused on a less-common artifact 
- the rather prosaic phonograph record; in particular, 
those which have, hidden in them, examples of the 
one original American art form - JAZZ! Extremists 
in this branch of the taxonomy crave more than the 
rare musical gems mysteriously lodged in those wiggly 
grooves - they also lay great store by obscure record 
labels (e.g., OKeh, Vocalion, Paramount), particularly 
the first pressings of this or that jazz classic. "Moldy 
Figs," as less dedicated record collectors insist on 
calling them, fix on pioneer performances that are 
now regarded as seminal. Their aim, as they say, is 
"to get as close to the artist as possible." Others, 
even more obsessed, are “completists" - that is to say, 
they cannot rest until they have acquired every last 
recording by a particular jazzman. Breathe a sympa- 
thetic sigh for completists whose misfortune it is to 
be enamored of a prolific genius like Benny Good- 
man, or Louis Armstrong, or Duke Ellington. But 
bear in mind, as my story unfolds, that although I 
am crazy for Duke’s music, I am not a completist! 

The windup Victrola in the "parlor" of my 
grandfather’s farm house, where I spent a good part 
of my boyhood (no, it did not have a morning glory 
horn; it was an Orthophonic!) often gave life to thin, 
black rounds capable of recreating the sounds of John 
McCormick’s tenor, Fritz Kreisler’s "Souvenir," Sir 
Harry Lauder, Sousa’s Band, and the like. Thus I 
was conditioned to hearing recorded sounds when, just 
a few short years later, enjoying after-dinner coffee 
in the library of an M.LT. fraternity house, I made 
so bold as to leaf through a file of records stored in 
the cabinet of another machine that was almost a 
carbon copy of my grandfather’s. I was fresh from 
a Saturday matinee at the Met on Tremont Street, 
where the stage, masked behind a softly back-lit 
bluish scrim, had issued forth a series of bluesy, 
complex chords, of remarkably rich texture, that 
proved to be coming from a dozen or so seated men, 
manipulating various sorts of beautiful, glistening 
instruments. 

Actually, one of the men was standing to one 
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side of the group, applying a bow to an outsize 
violin, with vigorous rhythmic strokes. And in the 
center, up and back, a sorcerer, surrounded by a 
forest of drums, a rank of sparkling chimes beside 
him, waving his arms in all directions at once, like 
a lesser Hindu deity ... and in front, a big man, 
darkly handsome, faultlessly and differently dressed 
from the rest of the uniformed group, drawing 
incredible sounds from a huge concert grand. This 
was "Duke" Ellington, with his "Famous" orchestra, on 
tour from their home base of Harlem’s Cotton Club. 
I was already somewhat familiar with Ellington’s 
music, from occasional late night radio broadcasts 
("remotes"). The thrilling theme - "East St. Louis 
Toad Low" - and the announcer’s voice-over: "The 
Duke is ON the AIR!," with what followed, were 
what made me want to hear the band in person when 
I saw the newspaper ads. 

The Chi Phi house had a respectable number 
of Ellington records, and it was these I was sorting 
through when disaster struck ... I had balanced a few 
of my favorite numbers on a corner of the cabinet, 
returning rejects to the storage bin, when a false 
move sent them crashing to the parquet, where of. 
course they instantaneously turned into a scattered pile 
of shards. A lowly pledge, in a catatonic shock, I 
stared at this tragedy, convinced that I was now 
certain to be blackballed. Before I could move, one 
of the older brothers came up quickly, and reaching 
into the shelves, extracted a few discs (I think I saw 
the name "Lombardo" on one), handed them to me 
and said, with heavy sarcasm, "The next time you 
feel like breaking records, try these." Had there been 
a nearby hole small enough, I would gladly have 
crawled into it. 

Instead, I went without lunch for the next 
several days, so as to put aside enough money from 
my allowance to pay for replacements for the discs 
that I had destroyed. There was a music store on 
the east side of Mass Avenue, about halfway between 
Boylston Street and Horticultural Hall, and they had 
in stock all the ones I wanted. So one evening, I 
made something of a show of bringing into the 
fraternity house fresh copies of the records I had 
smashed to bits. At this, one of the upperclassmen 
(it could have been the same fellow who had demol- 
ished me when the disaster occurred) came over to 
see what I had brought. He pulled out one of the 
new records and gave it back to me, saying: "“You’ve 
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done well, but I got tired of waiting, and I replaced 

this one myself last week, so you can keep it!" "This 

one" was Brunswick 6265, Rose Room/It Don’t Mean 

a Thing If It Ain’t Got That Swing, and I still have 

it, the first record of hundreds and hundreds I was 

to gather after that fateful time. 

Back home the following summer, I discovered 
an old phonograph, left in our attic by a previous 
owner. This one DID have a morning glory horn, 
and it didn’t sound at all bad! It allowed me to 
listen to my modest collection of one, on cooler days, 
in cobwebby comfort. A girl that I was seeing a lot 
of loaned me a few Ellington’s and other interesting 
items belonging to her musician father. (He played 
trumpet in the pit band of the Olympia Theater, the 
one vaudeville house in New Bedford back then.) 

Some months later, in a library, I happened on 
one of the first issues of Fortune magazine, which 
impressed me no end with its lavish presentations of 
stories on various exotica, including, of all things, a 
piece by Wilder Hobson, one of the editors, which he 
called "Introducing Duke Ellington," featured by a 
remarkably well-drawn portrait sketch of my hero. 
Well, we’ve already met, thank you very much, Mr. 
Hobson," I thought to myself as I read on into the 
article, only to find out how little I really knew... . 

Even now, nearly sixty years later, few days 
pass during which I do not learn something new 
about the fascinating subject of jazz, and its recorded 
archive. It is a perfect prescription for retirement 
boredom and inactivity. At the time, however, the 
Fortune piece opened my eyes (and my ears and my 
mind as well). It made me instantly aware that: 

1. Jazz was being taken seriously by a lot of intelli- 
gent, important people. 

2. That American jazz was more appreciated abroad 
than in the country of its origin. 

3. Although my already firm admiration for Duke 
and his all-star band was strongly reinforced, there 
was a good deal more to jazz than the music of 
the Ellington band. 

4. My rather snobbish conviction that I was making 
myself a member of an eclectic coterie unknown 
to the general public, was quite justifiable. 
Among the jazzmen whom Hobson wrote about, I 

already knew of Louis Armstrong, but I considered 

him to be primarily a spectacular performer mostly 

notable for stabbing out dozens of E’s above high C 

in succession, not as the innovative genius I was to 

recognize some time later. Most of the other names: 

Bix Beiderbecke, Jack Teagarden, the brothers Dorsey, 

Ben Pollack, and so on, were completely new to me. 

I lost little time in going to a record store and 

naively ordering four of the Louis’ numbers discussed 

in the article. These were certainly not Tin Pan 

Alley tunes - I had never heard of any of them. It 

turned out that they had been recorded only a few 

years earlier and were still listed in the OKeh catalog 

- a label that I had never heard of, either. Fortu- 

nately, two of them were issued back-to-back, so I 

needed only $1.05 to bag my prizes, which came in 

about a week later. The shop manager (a strange 


one) insisted on a demonstration that the discs were 
playable, and my roof fell in when I heard, instead 
of the arranged six brass, three reeds and four 
rhythm of the Ellington band that I knew and liked, 
the Hot Five, which sounded thin to me, and rather 
old fashioned. (I hesitated to use the pejorative 
"corny.") "Mahogany Hall Stomp," made when Louis 
was fronting the fine Luis Russell band, came off a 
lot better. As bonuses, I got the marvelous (I now 
realize) "Knocking a Jug," with Teagarden and Joe 
Sullivan (little did I know what I had!) and "Beau 
Koo Jack" a Hot Five number that deserves more 
critical attention that it has received. But in 1933, 
they fell on deaf ears. With these discs came a 
folder of currently available OKeh’s: "Hot & Both- 
ered" by the Harlem Footwarmers, caught my eye, as 
did "Royal Garden Blues," by Bix and His Gang. 
These two, along with other intriguing entries, were 
ordered, and arrived in due time. My joy was 
unbounded when I spied the name of Duke Ellington 
in the composer credit for "Hot & Bothered" and 
upon playing it, discovered that it was indeed Duke’s 
band under one of its soon-to-be-many pseudonyms. 
This was a dodge resorted to by some unscrupulous 
managers to expand recording activities beyond 
existing recording company contracts. At any rate, 
the Harlem Footwarmers record turned out to be a 
barn-burner version of "Tiger Rag,” and it pleased me 
mightily. I don’t recall exactly how Bix affected me 
on first hearing, but since there were only six men 
in the band, I suppose my reaction was basically 
disappointment, as with the Hot Fives. 

Some months later, when I came back to the small 
band sides of Louis and Bix, it was like a revelation 
- not only did the solo work more than measure up 
creditably versus the soloists in Duke’s big band 
format, but I was more taken by the ensemble 
polyphonics of the three-man front line, a taste that, 
fortunately, has never left me. The rest, as the 
saying goes, is history. I didn’t realize it at the 
time, but I was hooked. From then on, life con- 
tained a series of happy events - discovering new 
jazz people (new to me, anyway), new (and OLD - 
often well-used) records, new articles and books, visits 
to live jazz performances at home and away. But, 
best of all, was the acquisition of new friends of like 
persuasion, and sharing the joy of the music together. 

On the downside, the lumbar disc-endangering task 
of moving increasingly large numbers of boxed 
records (one doesn’t entrust those fragile objects to 
Mayflower!) more than thirty times by actual count, 
the heart-breaking losses from occasional breakage, 
and once, even theft, are just part of the game. ... In 
sum, do I feel fortunate to have been bitten by the 
bug early on? Da! Sil! Oui!!! Jah!!! In any 
language, the answer is: YES!!! 


[Editor’s Note: This account, in somewhat different 
form, and augmented by the playing of about two 
dozen of the writer’s landmark record acquisitions, 
was presented at the fourth session of Classic Jazz at 
Lincoln Library (CJALL) on January 26, 1984.] 
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WINGS 
OVER BOTSWANA 


September 12-24, 1991 


Lincoln Travel invites you to join our exclusive "Wings over Botswana" 
safari, sponsored by Abercrombie & Kent International and British Airways. 


This 13 day safari takes you first to the Okavango Delta, where you will 
explore the Delta's pristine ecosystem while your guide paddles your 
traditional dugout canoe.... A wonderful opportunity to spot the 
high-flying fish eagle, slaty egret or long-toed plover. 


On to the Moremi Wildlife Reserve, one of Africa's most beautiful game 
parks. Close up views of hippo, lechwe, lion, cheetah and elephant will 
never be forgotten. Botswana is one of the few African countries with a 
growing elephant population, and it's possible to see as many as 600 of 
these slow-moving giants in a single day at Chobe National Park. 


Our final stop, Victoria Falls, Zimbabwe...where 120 million gallons of 
water flow per minute. The falls never fail to impress even the most 
experienced traveler. 


Join our affordable Botswana adventure today, 
as space is limited to only eight people. Cost 
per person including R/T air from Boston: $5440. 


Call us today... or stop by for a copy of our 
extensive itinerary. 


The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln, MA 01773 
617-259-8168 
Cynthia Hill, President 
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On the Air 
with a Lincoln Travel Agent 


by Palmer Faran 


Weekday mornings—WBZ—listening to The Dave 
Maynard Show—suddenly a familiar voice, "It's 
Cynthia!" Cynthia Hill of Lincoln Travel. Every 
other week (sometimes more often) Cynthia Hill 
has a spot on Dave Maynard's show, discussing 
travel and related issues. She has been doing this 
for about nine months, Four years ago on Evening 
Magazine when Dave Maynard expressed a_ strong 
desire to travel to Kenya, Cynthia happened to be 
listening. She immediately talked to Dave about 
organizing a trip, and in 1988 the long awaited 
safari took place. Early this year, Dave mentioned 
to Cynthia the possibility of a spot on his radio 
show and she agreed. 

Cynthia picks the topic on the show—whatever 
she feels is of interest at the moment—information 
on rates for senior citizens, interesting trips that 
are being offered. Sometimes people call in with 
questions, Usually these are travel questions, but 
during one show while Dave and she were discuss- 
ing travel, a caller telephoned in asking how to 
cook roast pork! 

The response has been very favorable. Dave 
jokes about starting a fan club for her. Most of 
the time Cynthia does the show from her office, 
which she finds more comfortable than doing it 
from WBZ studios. "The confusion at the studio is 
distracting for me, she confesses, "but Dave is, of 
course, used to it." 

I asked Cynthia about Lincoln people—where 
are they traveling? Are they traveling less? Her 
reply is that there seems to be no rhyme or 
reason this year to Lincoln's travel patterns. Last 
year Turkey was popular. But this year cruises, if 
anything, seem to appeal, usually to the Caribbean 
at this time of year; the Caymans are in demand, 
also Belize and Costa Rica. The Orient seems to 
be coming back into favor, along with Eastern 
Europe and Ireland. People are _ looking for 
adventure, something or someplace different. And 
so adventure travel has a great appeal and is 
becoming more sophisticated—African safaris, tours 
of the Galapagos, boating up the Nile. This month 
Cynthia will be talking about an Abercrombie & 
Kent safari to Botswana. Of course, the long 
weekend trip works well for busy, two-income 
families—Bermuda, New Orleans. People in Lincoln 
love to travel! 

"] have fun in this business" said Cynthia. 
"There's always something different, something 
exciting. And of course, I love to travel myself, 
Now excuse me, but I have to go. We're booking a 
dog to Florida." i) 
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A TOUCH OF CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY FAIR 
DECEMBER 8 


The First Parish Church will be holding its annual 
holiday fair at the Stone Church on Bedford Road 
on Saturday, December 8th and wishes to invite 
the entire community to participate. Starting at 
10 a.m., there will be homebaked pastries and 
gourmet foods, a children's gift-purchasing room, 
crafts, refreshments, holiday plants, decorations, 
wreaths and trees for sale. The MayMarket table 
of treasures will be expanded. Santa will arrive at 
11, and will pose for portraits with children. 
Luncheon will be served from 11 to 1. 


Anyone who would like to participate or has 
questions about this family celebration should call 
Julie Pugh, 259-8259, Sarah Bishop, 259-0519, or 
Diana Smith, 259-9759. 


8B 
ST. ANNE'S IN THE FIELDS 
DECEMBER 1 
On Saturday, December 1, St. Anne's Church 


Service League will hold a Christmas Sale at St. 
Anne's in the Fields on Concord Road, 


i} 
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LINCOLN,MASS. 259-9000 


HEATING OILS 
GASOLINE 
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H.B. KNOWLES, INC. 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS 
24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 
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A Positive but Cautionary Tale 


(about planning in our Town ) 


By Paul E. Marsh 


For more than a generation - from at least the 
latter fifties, the Town of Lincoln as a body politic 
has actively sought to base its major (or significant) 
policy directions on information. About once a 
decade since then, the Town has either commissioned 
or itself produced a major policy document addressing 
a very small number of issues that needed to be 
faced or resolved by the Town at that time. These 
questions have been so basic or so multi-faceted that 
they could not be distilled or encompassed in a single 
Warrant Article at a single Town Meeting. In 
addition, they called for a frame of reference and a 
background of information which townsmen almost 
never have had and which have required digestion 
and reflection impossible to achieve on the floor of 
Town Meeting. They have been, to coin a phrase, 
big deals. 

It takes a big topic to make a big deal and 
that has never been determined by cost alone. We 
voted to spend $2.2 million for the new library 
addition a few years ago without going through the 
process we have evolved for these major issues. Over 
the years, we have also built schoolhouses and fire- 
houses and even acquired Flints’ Fields - all sizeable 
investments. Commonly, the build-up for specific 
matters like these was done by means of a published 
document distributed townwide or a series of infor- 
mational neighborhood meetings, or both. In all these 
instances, however, Town officials could count on 
broad popular understanding and general acceptance of 
the matter at hand. Almost no one in the sixties 
questioned the need for schoolhouses - only their 
general size and total cost. The splendid purchase of 
Flints’ Fields had had its way prepared by over 
twenty years of Town devotion to open space, rural 
character, and historic preservation. On such matters, 
there has never been any doubt about where the 
Town stood; the only question was whether it was 
willing to pay the price. 

The situation differs with the big deals. They 
may not cost much, but they are those few and rare 
policy decisions which will guide the direction Lincoln 
will take for years to come. In the last generation 
the Town has evolved sophisticated and tested ma- 
chinery for educating itself and informing Town 
officials about what direction the Town should take. 
The very best vehicle has emerged in the form of the 
townwide conference. It takes up a full Saturday - 
morning and afternoon. It is usually preceded by 
townwide distribution of a substantial and carefully 
(often professionally) prepared report laying out the 
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issue or issues to be addressed, the options available 
to the Town, and ordinarily, a recommended course 
to follow. The last couple of times, the conference 
has been accompanied or concluded by a survey 
questionnaire to permit analysis of the fit of confer- 
ence participation with a contemporary profile of the 
Town’s citizenry and of the size, shape, and structure 
of the sense of the Town on the matters before the 
conference. Finally, each one has been followed by 
a published report distributed townwide. 

This is an elaborate procedure which has 
evolved in Lincoln since the mid-seventies and is 
reserved for basic town issues. The grandfather of 
them all was Planning for Lincoln, Massachusetts, now 
known as the Braun-Eliot Report of 1958. This 
famous document preceded the conference format. (It 
was done under contract to the Planning Board.) 
Nevertheless, its subject was certainly a big deal. 
Asked merely to advise the Planning Board about the 
feasibility of zoning for commerce or light industry, 
the consultants, one then - and still - a Lincoln 
resident, took the opportunity to lay out what they 
thought the Town’s overall planning priorities should 
be in the post-war era. Preservation of open space 
headed the list, followed by historic preservation - 
especially the yet-to-be-mandated Minute Man Park, 
control and management of traffic, and yes, finally, 
rezoning considerations including provision for in- 
creased commercial and light industrial development if 
any business should be interested in the few carefully 
circumscribed scraps of land left once the higher 
priorities had been truly and firmly established. Won 
over, the Planning Board wrote a strongly favorable 
introduction and had the whole package printed and 
distributed townwide. 

Subsequently, the Town created a Conservation 
Commission and launched the most robust open-space 
program in Massachusetts; Minute Man National Park 
was mandated and ultimately, a three-part Historic 
District was created and put on the National Register 
of Historic Places. Only minimal victories, however 
significant and hard-fought, have been scored in 
traffic management largely because of the intrinsically 
regional scope of the problem and the vindictiveness 
of the state; and a large office building and the 
Minuteman Regional Vocational-Technical High School 
have gone up in the general vicinity the Report 
recommended for commerce. 

These results did not derive solely from the 
Braun-Eliot Report. In 1965 the Planning Board and 
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Selectmen together contracted for another study - 
Land Use in Lincoln. This undertaking advanced the 
big deal process by using consultants largely as 
managers of teams of Lincolnites who did the work 
and as coordinators of the finished product. Its 
substance was a closer and more sophisticated look 
than that of Braun-Eliot at the fine structure and 
timing of open-space conservation and its impact on 
residence and schools, at traffic and its circulation in 
Lincoln, and at what became the Mall by the railroad 
tracks. The report clarified and enhanced the policies 
of the previous decade and reinforced the course 
Lincoln had embarked on. It was immediately and 
accurately dubbed the By ’70 Report. 

On two consecutive Saturdays in January 1970, 
Lincoln convened the "By ’80 Conference." Its 
purpose was to gather and exchange information 
mostly in the heads and hearts of the whole spectrum 
of Lincoln residents and its arrangement was a direct 
function of the sources and kinds of information 
wanted. What the body politic of Lincoln needed at 
that time was first-hand information from and about 
its disparate parts. Lincolnites were, at that time, 
vexed and divided about the Town’s engines of social 
diversity - schools and housing. Not only did this 
dissension need to be vented; it needed to be dissi- 
pated, if possible, by civil discourse so that a tolera- 
ble policy about social diversity in and for Lincoln 
might emerge. Consequently, the townwide report 
preceding this big deal was, for the first time, not 
itself a big deal - just programs for the two Satur- 
days, brief statements from a handful of Town boards 
about themselves, and a few pages of text and graphs 
about property, land use, schools, and taxes in 
Lincoln. 

The By ’80 Conference Report, which came 
out of this undertaking was a big deal. It docu- 
mented a substantial sense of the Town in favor of 
social diversity - maintain the regional high school 
(Sudbury is not too conservative) and METCO (It’s a 
good and moral undertaking and we can afford it) 
and continue to explore arrangements for affordable 
housing (It’s good as a matter of principle, but the 
specifics of implementation are _ all-important). 
Beyond that, a bunch of individuals voiced a bunch 
of individual concerns. And there were a lot of 
individuals there: The Report estimated average 
attendance at some four hundred fifty people at any 
given time on either Saturday. The prime - indeed, 
only - complaint was about a lack of information, 
impossible to rectify given the nature of the exercise. 

As a result of this clearing of the air and 
accommodation, the Town, with the collaboration of 
the Codman Trustees, quickly rezoned nearly one 
hundred acres of Codman land in South Lincoln. 
Nearly half went into conservation; more than half 
the rest, into the Mall; and the remainder, into 
Lincoln Woods, a 125-unit residential development 
subsidized in part for low- and moderate-income 
persons. The "By ’80 Conference" produced an array 
of substantial results, the housing especially, before its 
target decade began. 

Soon after it did begin, on the last Saturday 


of October 1983, some five hundred citizens gathered 
for a conference on a Route to Tomorrow. Town- 
wide distribution of a report of more than one 
hundred pages about traffic, North Lincoln, open 
space, and housing had met the criticism from the 
previous decade about lack of information; computer- 
analyzed responses to a substantial questionnaire 
refined and sharpened the notes from the customary 
small-group discussions. Participants strongly - but, 
as we now all know, fruitlessly - supported a north- 
ern alignment for Route 2 as well as the less spectac- 
ularly failed closing of Winter Street to through 
traffic. They came out for Town control of whatever 
very specific development there should be north of 
Minute Man Park. They endorsed the Open Space 
program while indicating that it was beginning to run 
out of space to keep open. They continued to back 
the principle of affordable housing, citing strong 
preference for accessory apartments as the way to go. 

This preference, however, was soon overridden 
in practice by senior considerations from _ earlier 
conferences. Before 1990 rolled around, Lincoln north 
of the Park had been rezoned under tight control of 
the Town and, after provision of an open-space 
buffer for the Park, nearly built out. A handsome 
office building, by far the largest commercial struc- 
ture in Lincoln, fulfilled a recommendation of the 
Braun-Eliot Report, while work began on a 142-unit 
condominium development for buyers from a legally 
determined mixture of incomes - affordable housing 
in line with the preferences of the By ’80 Report. 
One could admire the tenacity of long-standing 
policies and, at the same time, worry about the 
acceptance given newer recommendations. What was 
becoming of the tight bond of information between 
Town government and Town conferences? Perhaps 
Lincoln was running out of traditional, strictly local 
options. 

One unsettling portion of the Final Report was 
its profile of participants in comparison to the 
demographic profile of the Town. Participation was 
generally skewed toward the long-time faithful in 
Lincoln’s body politic (average residence nearly twenty 
years, regular Town Meeting and Conference atten- 
dance); conspicuously missing were newcomers to 
Lincoln and those age 35 and younger. Here was 
evidenc: ~iat the big deal could become a =>: ival 
meeting .:ther than remain an engine for . ‘;ewal. 
One could ponder who would come to future confer- 
ences. 

Regardless of speculation on that question, it 
is clear that the conference process is a powerful one 
and also a fine idea. It has served Lincoln very well 
in presenting, examining, refining, and reaffirming 
broad Town policy thrusts so as to guide Town offi- 
cials in handling the particular nuts and bolts of 
Town government. The critical - and hardest - part 
is so to promote it and prepare the body politic for 
a conference that a truly representative sample takes 
part in both informing and being informed about 
Town policy considerations. A biased big deal can 
generate big headaches; a fully informed one can lead 
to a Town to take pride in. R) 
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orientals 


Add a touch 
of elegance 
to your home. 


Our collection 
includes antique 
and 
contemporary 
porcelain lamps. 


FINE LAMPS AND LAMPSHADES, CUSTOM DESIGN, 
LAMP PARTS, LAMP REPAIRS AND RESTORATIONS 


CONCORD 
LAMP & SHADE 


91 walden st concord center 
369-2597 


A Knitting and Needlework Shop 
8I1-ANO2 
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BARBARA GIBB 7 
WESTON: MASSACHUSETTS: O 193 
CLOSED MONDAYS 
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NINE ACRE 
CHIROPRACTIC 


Dr. Mitchel Friedman 


1620 Sudbury Road 
Concord, Ma. 01742 
(508) 369-7452 


Hours and Home Visits 
By Appointment 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 


Available at the Town 
Library 


Taped by Bob Stecher 


Open Daily Until Christmas 
R es, wW77 


Cordwainer 
Leather Goods 


- Bridle 
Leather Belts 


* Notepads - Handbags 
- Briefcases - Wallets 


259-0945 


lewis street, lincoln, ma 01773 


- Baby Safe 
Sheepskins 


Harriet Todd 
Katherine McHugh 
Warren Flint, Jr. 


Selectmen: 


Selectmen Notes 


The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers 
the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday 
night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town 
Offices building and are open to the public. Although a lot 
of it is routine, we offer an overview. 


During the period covered (6/90 - 8/90) 
the following items, inter alia, were 
discussed by the Lincoln Selectmen: 


LAND & AGRICULTURE 
* Expansion plans for & eminent domain 
rights of Minuteman Park 
FINANCIAL 
* $1,500 from Reserve Fund for Housing 
Comm 
* $300 from O. Codman Trust for Lincoln 
agricultural photo at Logan airport 
* $1,875 from Pierce Fund for COA podia- 
try clinic 
* $12,000 from Massport to HFAC towns 
for noise consultant 
REGIONAL & STATE 
* Continental Express proposals for 
Hanscom flights 
LIBRARY, SCHOOLS & RECREATION 
* Leases renewed for Magic Garden, 
CASE, & LEAP 
TRAFFIC & RAIL 
* Rte 117 + Lincoln Rd. intersection 
* Rte 2 / Page Rd. sign 
* Walden traffic problems at Baker Farm 


POLICE & FIRE 
* Fines for false fire alarms 
* Possible N. Lincoln Fire Station 
* "911" telephone service approved 
OTHER 
* Town-wide conference 
* HB 5442 signed by Governor to grant 
Lincoln Housing Comm. powers of a 
Housing Authority 
CONTRACTS - during the period, the Selectmen 
ape into contracts on behalf of the Town 
with: 
- Dailey Bros., Lexington, for roadside 
mowing 
- Dougherty's, Lincoln, for rubbish 
collection at Town properties 
- BSC Group, Bedford, for engineering re 
Pierce Park drainage 
- HiWay Paving, Assabet Sand & Gravel re 
road work 
SOLID WASTE 
* Improved dissemination of information 
on recycling capacities & proce- 
dures 
* Hiatus in newspaper collection from 
transfer station 
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PEOPLE 


* Committee Appointments & Reappointments: 
- Arts Council: S. Rolfe, W. Loatman, M. 
Stathos 
- Pierce Property: P. Asaff, J. Gross, 
W. Shea, N. Chu 
Conservation Comm: J. Kimball, T. 
Billings, C. Cunningham 
Town Counsels: D. Dinwoodey (Hutchins 
& Wheeler), T. Arnold (Arnold & 
Kangas) 
Hanscom Fld Adv Comm: R. Theriault 
NE Solid Waste Comm: H. Rugo, D. 
Ramsay 
COA: R. Mahan 
MBTA Adv Bd: G. desCognets, A. Seville 
Town Wide Conference Comm: J. Caswell, 
C. Birmingham, S. Harding, M. 
Kellner-Rogers, R. Delori 
- Aquifer Protection Study Comm: A. 
Vagliano, P. Guldberg, T. Tracy 
* Town Employees: 
- Special Police Conservation Rangers: 
S. Hanna, M. Flynn 
* Special Mention: 
- David Ramsay commended by Water Con- 
missioners 
- Dep. Chief C. Doyle & Officer K. 
Mooney commended by Sup't, Middx 
County Jail for help in catching 
fugitive 
- Town Accountant B. Lang nominated as 
Employee of the Year 
FIXTURES 
* Pierce Park Elm removed after death by 
Dutch elm disease. RIP. 


(material gathered by Joe Lufkin) 
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LINCOLN REVIEW, INC U.S. Postage Paid 


P.O. Box 245 Permit No. 37 
Lincoln Center Lincoln, Ma.01773 
Mass. 01773 
CARRIER PRESORT 
DOHERTY'S GARAGE INC. 
MOBIL 
Charter Buses Rubbish Removal Resident 


Lincoin; Mass: 02773 
LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 


259-8034 


Good times are 
better than ever 
when you 


WALTHAM BUDGET 
PRINTING CENTER INC. 


39 GREEN STREET 
AT INTERSECTION OF ROUTES 117 AND 128 
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891 - 1945 


A FULL SERVICE PRINTER 


\ 


BayBank°: 


Member FDIC 
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